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THE PROPHETS AND SACRIFICE 


JAMES E. COLERAN, S.J. 
Weston College 


MODERN OPINIONS 


HE attitude of the prophets of the Old Testament towards sac- 

rificial religion has been the subject of much discussion from the 
days of the Reformation to our own. Leaning largely on the repeated 
prophetic condemnations of external liturgy, and especially of sacrifice, 
Protestantism has consistently held that in the perfect religion such 
cult acts have no place. With the older, as with the present-day or- 
thodox Protestants, the prophetic words were God’s revealed will in 
this matter; with the modern critics, the prophets, as great religious 
thinkers, point the way to pure religion. In both schools the suppo- 
sition, generally stated, is that the prophets would have nothing to 
do with sacrificial worship. It is not out of place, therefore, to exam- 
ine some of the more recent studies on this matter. 

Perhaps the most vigorous recent proponent of the traditional 
Protestant stand is Paul Volz. In a work! that otherwise catches 
the true spirit of the prophets in a remarkable way, he makes constant 
sharp attacks on sacrificial religion. Volz holds that all the prophets, 
including Moses, were bitter adversaries of all external cult, and 
notably of sacrifice and the priesthood. He asserts that even Moses’ 
religion was without animal sacrifice according to Jer. 7:22 and Amos 
5:25.2 He tells us that the prophets led the attack on cult religion 
not for Israel alone but for all mankind, because “something is always 
intruding itself between God and man; priest, altar, amulet, Werkerei.’’ 
The prophetic religion revealed the antigod nature of these Zwischen- 
dinge. Priest-religion, sacrifice-religion, cult-religion are dead (starr) ; 
the word is living, active, powerful. From the prophetic religion of 
the word came the religion of the Word of God. 


1Paul Volz, Profetengestalten des Alten Testaments (Stuttgart: Calwer Vereinsbuch- 


handlung, 1938). 
2 See the criticism of this contention of Volz in the review of his book by H. H. Rowley, 


The Journal of Theological Studies, XL (1939), 396-98. 
5 Volz, op. cit., pp. 16-19. 
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Volz has no objection, we may note, to the prophets’ themselves 
being Zwischendinge. He praises them as “Fiirsprecher . . . who placed 
themselves as mediators between God and people.’* So, for Volz, 
the prophets from Moses on were Protestants.6 Moses saw that 
priest-religion curbed the sovereignty of God, whereas he experienced 
God only in solitude. That is why Moses insisted only on moral 
living. To prove his stand Volz gives an excellent picture of the cor- 
rupt priest-religions of antiquity. And Scripture, through the 
prophets, rightly condemned these. Again, in passing, we may re- 
mark that Scripture also condemns pagan “prophetic” practices.’ 
These few remarks are but samples of a thesis that runs through the 
whole of Volz’s book. 

Now Volz is a conservative critic, close to traditional orthodox 
Protestantism. But the common trend even of the more radical 
critics has been along the same lines. Ernst Sellin, who is a fair 
representative of this school, fits the development of the sacrificial 
idea in Israel neatly into the background of the critical reconstruction 
of Israelite history. Of Moses, Sellin says: “In the solemn hour of the 
founding of his religion he said not a word about sacrifice or other 
ritual actions; all emphasis must consequently rest on the ethical, 
on the relationship between fellow countrymen. This is in actual 
fact something completely unique in the religious history of the ancient 
Orient.’ 

Sellin, however, would not go all the way with Volz. Sacrifice had 
a place, though very secondary, in the religion of Moses.® “. . . sacri- 
fice was tolerated as an ancient festival usage but otherwise it was 
judged as Samuel judged: ‘Obedience is better than sacrifice.” So, 
though Moses did away with many cult practices, sacrifice, because it 
was common to all ancient religions, was allowed to stand with its 
significance changed." Sellin is moved by the description of sacrifice 
in Exodus 24:5 and 20:24, when he admits that there was sacrifice in 
the Mosaic religion. But the reason why he concludes that Moses 

4 Ibid., pp. 32-33. 5 For Moses, cf. of. cit., p. 64. 6 Jbid., p. 61. 

7 Examples are Deut. 18:10—22, and Is. 8:19-20. 

® Ernst Sellin, Israelitisch-jiidische Religionsgeschichte (Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer, 


1933), p. 22; cf. also p. 24. 
® Ibid., p. 25. 10 The text here cited is I Sam. 15:22. 1 Sellin, op. cit., p. 24. 
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was generally adverse to sacrifice is drawn from the prophetic tradi- 
tion as instanced in the statements found in Amos 5:25 ff.; Jer. 7:22; 
Os. 6:6; 8:12 f.; Mich. 6:6-8; etc.—texts which either condemn sacri- 
fice or seem to imply that during the Exodus Israel offered no sacrifice." 

According to Sellin, the pure Mosaic religion, with its morally holy 
God, became in time penetrated with Canaanism, and God became a 
tricky, arbitrary being to be satisfied with ceremonial offerings.” 
The remembrance of the religion of the wilderness, however, showed 
itself on occasion; among other places, Sellin instances the song of 
Deborah (Judg. 5). No wonder, then, that the prophets who wit- 
nessed this corruption of Yahweh’s religion into the old Baal-cult 
totally rejected it. Thus, even according to Sellin, it is not merely 
the idea of sacrifice that is condemned. The religious and social 
circumstances have much to do with the prophetic attitude. 

In the monarchical period, according to Sellin, Samuel and Elias 
were opposed to sacrificial feasts, and Nathan opposed the building of 
the Temple.'® In the religion of this period Sellin sees three tenden- 
cies: the older (premonarchic) tendency towards a mixture of Mosaic 
and Canaanitic practices, the priest-religion, which was Yahwistic 
but eclectic and cultic, and the prophetic religion, which was pure 
Mosaic, minimizing cult. 

The “Deuteronomic”’ reform of 621 B.C. was a bridge between cult- 
religion and law-religion. For before the centralization of cult, every 
killing of an animal had about it something sacrificial and every feast 
was a thanksgiving feast. Now only the priest could perform the 
sacrifice. Against even this purer form of cult the prophets fought 
until the exile. Out of the exile emerged the highly organized hierar- 
chical cult with its clearly specified and highly detailed feasts and sacri- 
fices. There was emphasis, it is true, on obedience to God; but the 
means used led to empty practices again. Sellin holds further that 
the fundamental idea of this whole sacrificial religion is the belief that 
God cannot forgive sin without compensation (Enigeli), or “covering” 

2 The texts in question will be discussed later. 

8 Sellin, op. cit., p. 50. 44 Tbid., pp. 55-56. 

% Ibid., p. 56; though Sellin indicates that they were speaking against too much em- 


phasis on external cult, or even too much Canaanitish influence. We must note that 
Nathan’s words about the temple are hardly condemnatory. 
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(Deckung), since such forgiveness would be against His holiness.* de 
He accepts a kippor (compensation or “covering”) in place of punish- 3 
ment.” 
Again Sellin, in this question of sin and atonement, sums up his Bi 
opinion on the prophetic attitude towards sacrifice: sh 
The prophets were opposed to sacrifices of atonement, and especially bloody * 
sacrifices, as they were against all external penitential ceremonies. God of himself 
alone forgives sin. This foregiveness is a free gift of God’s grace; forgiveness can- 
not be forced by human action or priestly mediation. According to the priestly sp 
law God is reconciled; according to the prophets God reconciles.1® Re 
And basic for the prophetic teaching is the idea that everything be- "= 
longs to God; hence He has no need of gifts.’ = 
Another modern scholar, A. Lods, moves in the general trend of ‘’ 
the critical school. Lods holds that the prophets sapped the very ~ 
foundation of ritual institutions, “the mystical basis of primitive sa) 
society” ;?° for “the dominant motive of the real leaders of the prophetic lut 
movement, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Jeremiah, is much profounder - 
[than condemnation of merely Canaanitish practices]: they challenge cm 
the efficacy of the rites, in particular the rite of sacrifice, which all ~~ 
ancient religions held to be infallible.”* After asserting that for the _ 
prophets the sacrificial rites were “‘in the sight of God . . . meaningless ; , 
gestures and exercise no influences on Him,” and were useless for ligi 
men,” Lods puts down a qualification :* 
This does not necessarily imply that the great prophets demanded the abolition niq’ 
of sacrifices and the creation of a new and purely spiritual worship. They under- p™ 
stood quite well—no doubt because they would share it themselves, like any other ity 


%In his Theologie des Alten Testaments (2d ed.; Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer, 1936), - 


p. 110. 
17 Whether the underlying idea of the Hebrew kippor was the taking away, or only the a 


mere covering, of sin, need not detain us here. At least it meant regaining God’s favor. velop 
18 Op. cit., p. 111; cf. p. 18. refer 
19 But note that even in the “priestly code” it was supposed that sacrifice was symbolic deny 
of submission to Yahweh. r 
20 Cf. A. Lods, The Prophets and the Rise of Judaism, trans. S. H. Hooke (New York: 67-7; 
E. P. Dutton, 1937), pp. 67-69, 84, 89, 94-95, 291, 349-50. Lods, however, admits that Deut 
the prophets were primarily opposing the “(Canaanization” of the early Israelite religion ticle, 
(pp. 66-67). 382-§ 
21 Tbid., p. 66. ® Ibid., p. 68; Ci. Osee 6:6; Jer. 11:15 (LXX). be 
an 


% Tbid., pp. 68-69. 
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devout-minded man in ancient times—the appalling distress the exiles would feel 
if these venerated rites were forcibly suspended: ‘What will you do in the day of 
solemn assembly and the day of the feast of the Lord?’*4 


But Lods calls Amos the boldest of the prophets, because he did not 
shrink from the conclusion that perfect religion should have no sacri- 
fice. After quoting Amos 5:21-25, he concludes: “For Amos the 
demands of Jahweh are of an exclusively moral and spiritual order.’’ 

Such opinions as the above are widely reflected in the English- 
speaking world. Thus Oesterley and Robinson, in their book, Hebrew 
Religion: Its Origin and Development, assert that to the God of Israel 
“sacrifice was always a weariness, and, when substituted for morality, 
an abomination.’ 

Among the more recent statements of this opinion in our country 
is that of J. P. Hyatt in the Journal of Bible and Religion. Hyatt 
says, “It seems to me beyond doubt that they [the prophets] were abso- 
lutely opposed to elaborate ritualism and sacrifice, and their religion 
excluded the worship of Yahweh in such a manner.”*’ He also as- 
serts that the prophetic tradition seemed to be of the belief that in the 
nomadic period of Israel’s history there was “pure Yahwism” without 
sacrifice.?8 

Leroy Waterman makes much of this same idea in his book, Re- 
ligion Faces the World Crisis, where we find such statements as the fol- 
lowing: The people of Amos’ day “believed that God was with them 
and that they had his favor, and that they knew how, through the tech- 
nique of the sacrificial system, both to win and to keep his goodwill.” 
Amos opposed this mentality. ‘When the people claimed the author- 
ity of antiquity for their sacrifices, Amos declared that in the period 

*Osee 9:5. % Lods, op. cit., p. 85. 

*W.O. E. Oesterley and Theodore H. Robinson, Hebrew Religion, Its Origin and De- 
velopment (London: Society for Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 1930), pp. 21-22, 
referring to Is. 1:11-15. On pp. 299-300, however, speaking of Amos 5:25-26, they 
deny that there was any movement for the entire abolition of sacrifice before the exile. 

27“The Ras Shamra Discoveries... ,’’ The Journal of Bible and Religion, X (1942), 
67-75; the part quoted is on p. 71. Cf. also Hyatt’s remarks in his article, “Jeremiah and 
Deuteronomy,” The Journal of Near Eastern Studies, I (1942), 162; and again in his ar- 
ticle, “Torah in the Book of Jeremiah,” The Journal of Biblical Literature, LX (1941), 


382-87. 
*8 Tn his article “The Ras Shamra Discoveries,” cit. supra, where he relies on Amos 5:25 


and Jer. 7:12 f. 
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of their desert wandering, they were idolaters.’”° After asserting 
that the official religion of Amos’ time considered a man excused from 
ethical obligations, as long as he performed the age-old sacrifices, and 
that Amos had, perforce, to condemn such a belief because of its 
baneful social and ethical consequences, Waterman asks whether the 
prophet wanted sacrifice at all. He answers: “The assumption that 
Amos had no idea of raising that question belies the natural force of 
all his words on the subject, as well as the witness of later prophetic 
writers.’ For Osee, too, “the whole sacrificial system was nothing 
but a system of moral corruption, surely destroying the nation to its 
core. Therefore, Hosea is quite as outspoken against the ritualistic 
religion as was Amos... . 7 

These authors are but representative of a widespread school of 
thought. Still, some recent writers have pointed out that the line of 
cleavage between the priestly cult (ritualistic and sacrificial religion) 
and the prophetic (“ethical’’ religion) is not so complete as such authors 
would make it. Sellin himself is ready to admit the efficacy of external 
penitential prayer in the mind of the prophets, provided the heart 
was converted.” And as we have seen, Lods, in spite of his strong 
statements, admits that the prophets were probably not calling for 
the absolute abolition of sacrifice. E. Kénig, however, seems to 
represent a method of thinking that is more muancé than that of any 
of the above writers. He says of the prophets: “Another principal 
point of their work was that they had to emphasize religiousness 
(Religiositét) and morality, as against the cult, which was becoming 
formalistic.”** According to Kénig, the prophets were against the 
idea of opus operatum in the sacrifices of their times. Moreover, 
Levitical sacrifice, generally speaking, did not gain forgiveness for 
great sins.* Death and other severe punishments were laid down for 


29 Leroy Waterman, Religion Faces the World Crisis (Ann Arbor: George Wahr, 1943), 


3 Tbid., p. 68. 31 Tbid., p. 77. 

% Theologie d. Alt. Test., p. 12; and cf. supra Sellin’s remarks on the anti-Canaanitish 
nature of the prophets’ words. 

3% Eduard Konig, Theologie des Alten Testaments (4th ed.; Stuttgart: Chr. Belser Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, 1923), p. 100. H.H. Rowley, in a discussion of the Eucharist with 
Fr. C. Lattey entitled “Sacrament or Sacrifice,” in The Hibbert Journal, XL (1942), 181- 
85, makes a similar statement on p. 182. 

*% Konig, op. cit., pp. 294 f. 
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these. Hence the prophetic threats of dire punishments coupled 
with severe denunciations against those who held a false belief in the 
exaggerated efficacy of sacrifice. And indeed, Kénig holds that some 
prophetic statements seem to look to a time when animal sacrifices 
will have no value at all.** But Kénig holds that the prophets would 
retain in their proper place altar, external and public prayer, sacrifice, 
blessing. 

Muriel Curtis is to a great extent of the same opinion as Konig. 
It is her contention that “some students of the Old Testament have 
overemphasized the differences between the prophets and the priests 
at the expense of the appreciation of their fundamental agreements. 
The prophets have blame for only unworthy priests and only for a 
ceremonial system that has lost its touch with spiritual and ethical 
realities, not for ritual as such.’’8? 

Three recent writers, two non-Catholics and one Catholic, have pro- 
vided us with very solid discussions which are of great objective value 
because they get away from the all too common attitude of compiling 
isolated “proof-texts” against sacrifice. Walther Eichrodt, in his 
book on the theology of the Old Testament,** does us a great service 
by going more deeply into the central ideas of the Old Testament 
prophets, and proceeding thence to explain their remarks on sacrifice 
against the background of the times. In his discussion of the pro- 
phetic teaching, he insists upon the deep sense of God’s reality which 
possessed the prophets.*® They realized His awe-full majesty, His 
complete personal distinctness and superiority to all creatures, His 
all-inclusive greatness. However, Eichrodt points out that this con- 
cept of God and His attributes was not entirely new in Israel.‘ 

He maintains that it is too narrow a concept of the prophetic ideals 
that leads writers to make the prophets insist so strongly on “ethical 
religion’ that they place morality and sacrifice in an “‘either—or” 


% Tbid., p. 296, n. 1. 

% This is asserted on p. 82, and implied in his remark on the patriarchal religion on p. 
85. 

37 In an article, “The Relevance of the Old Testament,” The Journal of Bible and Re- 
ligion, XI (1943), 81-87. The part quoted is on page 86. 

38 Theologie des Alten Testaments (Leipzig: Verlag der J. E. Hinrich’s Buchhandlung, 
1933), Teil I. 

% Tbid., pp. 182-209. 4 Tbid., p. 185, n. 2, and p. 191. 
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relationship.“ What they were insisting upon was Yahweh’s com- desc 
plete mastery over all men, and man’s obligation to complete and coul 
universal obedience to Yahweh’s will. There was a personal relation- E 
ship of obligation between the individual and Yahweh. Yahweh had proj 
made known, and was still making known, His will tomen. Man was by 
to carry out that will in his whole life. Hence the prophets were not Yah 
so anxious to preach explicitly what was good im se, nor even the ex- easil 
ternal fulfillment of the law in its particulars; but they were anxious son, 
that man should realize that he could never satisfy Yahweh except by Stud 
complete service in all his relationships whether with God or fellow inte! 
man. Hence the prophets condemned the attitude that “occupied basic 
itself less earnestly with the moral demands of Yahweh, than with itsel! 
his will in other matters. They thought to enjoy his protecting pres- sacri 
ence, indeed even to be able to intoxicate themselves by communion phas 
with him by means of cult, without caring about the fundamental shari 
principle of God’s domination in practical life.” And again: “When Whe 
man disregards honor for God in his dealings between man and man, clad, 
and seeks him only in cult, then he makes god an impersonal, magical flask 
source of power.... domi 
That the prophets spoke so strongly against cult was due to the fact up. 
that cult-religion had taken the place of the true Yahweh religion— in th 
and this not only through the infiltration of Canaanite ideas and sider 
practices, but also through a self-centered observance of practices of the | 
the Yahwistic religion. The people no longer trembled before Yah- divin 
weh’s majesty, nor did they act with inner submission to His will. const 
They were satisfied with mere formalism in their worship.“ Hence achie 
the prophets, ‘in order to close the way to any escape [from their very 
teaching], had to resort to a sharp ‘either—or.’” Not, however, in sacrif 
the sense that the prophets were teaching a cultless religion. ‘Only a are p 
complete disregard of the external and internal situation in which they the F 
spoke can find anything of this sort.”” They had no set plans or pro- in bo 
grams except their actual demand of complete obedience to whatever will c 
Yahweh desired. For them, cult was only useful as a sign of rever- of Juc 
ence and desire of self-surrender; its acceptance and blessing [sancti- religic 
fication] came not from its own value but from God’s gracious con- “L 
4 Jbid., p. 193. @ Ibid., p. 191.  [bid., p. 193. “H 
“ Tbid., p. 194, % Loc. cit aor 
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descension.6 Eichrodt holds, however, that the prophetic attitude 
could lead to ultimate rejection of animal sacrifices.*‘’ 

Eichrodt finds the explanation of the strong statements of the 
prophets against sacrifice in the fact that the prophets were trying, 
by exaggerated antithesis, to present their true and deep concept of 
Yahweh’s relationship to men who looked upon Yahweh as a god 
easily satisfied with merely external formalities. H. Wheeler Robin- 
son, on the other hand, in an article in The Journal of Theological 
Studies,“ shows by a keen study that the prophets could not have 
intended to condemn external ritual or sacrifice. Wheeler Robinson’s 
basic fact is that the mentality of the Hebrews consistently expressed 
itself in religion by symbolic actions. This is clearly the case in 
sacrificial actions. What is frequently overlooked, and what is em- 
phasized in this article, is that we find the prophets unhesitatingly 
sharing this mentality. Among other instances of this mentality, 
Wheeler Robinson points to Isaias’ walking about Jerusalem half- 
clad, to indicate coming doom; Jeremias’ breaking the earthenware 
flask, and bearing the yoke to announce the coming of Babylonian 
domination. A surprisingly long list of such actions could be drawn 
up. Wheeler Robinson says that these acts were considered efficacious 
in the sense that the prophetic oracle “Thus saith Yahweh” was con- 
sidered efficacious. ‘Word and act find their unity in the purpose of 
the human agent; their efficacy will depend on their relation to the 
divine purpose.’’** These acts were not considered in any way as 
constraining God: they were performed at His command in order to 
achieve His own purpose.*® He then proceeds to show that there is 
very little difference in concept between prophetic symbolism and 
sacrificial symbolism. Both are “sacramental” in a broad sense; both 
are part of the representative or dramatic realism that ran through all 
the Hebrew religion. The spoken interpretative word was necessary 
in both. Both were believed to be performed in keeping with the 
will of God. And it is significant for Wheeler Robinson that the age 
of Judaism which treasured, and believed it was obeying, the prophetic 
religion as well as the Law, was insistent on retaining the sacrificial 

Loc. cit. 7 Ibid., p. 195. 


“8H. Wheeler Robinson, ‘Hebrew Sacrifice and Prophetic Symbolism,” The Journal 


of Theological Studies, XLIII (1942), 129-39. 
“ Tbid., p. 133. 5° Tbid., pp. 132-33. 
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religion. When, therefore, the prophets condemned sacrifice, it was 
because it-was divorced from social righteousness. But Wheeler 
Robinson explains: 


From this standpoint they unhesitatingly condemned the religiosity of their 
times. But statements made in religious controversy are always likely to be 
coloured by what they oppose as well as what they uphold and assert. The proph- 
ets were virtually compelled to over-emphasize, or to emphasize too exclusively, 
one side of the ritual-righteousness antithesis, in order to make their meaning 
clear—to say, in effect, righteousness only, in order to say, not ritual only. It 
would be difficult to conceive the maintainance of Israelite worship at all, which 
the prophets certainly contemplated and desired, without any sort of sacrifice. 


His conclusion, after quoting Buchanan Gray® in support of his con- 
tention that the prophets did not condemn all sacrifice, is that the 
parallelism between prophetic and sacrificial symbolism “‘suggests that 
for the prophets everything depended on the spirit in which the act 
was performed . . . they condemned the opus operatum of sacrifice, as 
long as it was not lifted up into the spirit of true devotion to Yahweh, 
and true obedience to His moral requirements....” But, if the 
character of their sacrifice was changed, “it might become as acceptable 
to God as their own symbolic acts.” 

While Eichrodt brings us to an understanding of the prophetic con- 
demnations of sacrifice through the study of the positive and funda- 
mental doctrine of the prophets in the background of the religious con- 
ditions of their times, and Wheeler Robinson throws further light upon 
the question by a study of the prophetic attitude towards symbolism 
in religious actions in the background of the ancient Hebrew mentality, 
Father C. Lattey, S. J., approaches the question from the standpoint 
of Hebrew idiom. In an article in The Journal of Theological Studies,* 
Father Lattey maintains that ‘in Holy Scripture the negative is some- 
times_used in the relative sense,” especially in the condemnations. 
After quoting two examples of such relative uses of negatives from the 

8 Tbid., p. 137. 

® George Buchanan Gray, Sacrifice in the Old Testament (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 


1925), p. 89. 

83 Art. cit., p. 137. 

% “The Prophets and Sacrifice: A Study in Biblical Relativity,” The Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, XLII (1941), 155-65. 

% Tbid., p. 155. 
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classical Greek,* the author goes on to discuss examples of such usage 
in the New Testament. Father Lattey’s examples are: John 6:32: 
“Moses did not give you bread from heaven” (meaning that Moses 
did not give you this bread of which I am speaking) ; John 6:27: “Work 
not for the food that perishes” (meaning ‘Work not so much for the 
food that perishes... ”); John 12:25; and Rom. 4:5. 

From the Old Testament Father Lattey takes as an example Joel 
2:13: “Rend your heart and not your garments,” which was surely not 
interpreted in biblical and rabbinic times as an absolute command. 
And so of Mal. 1:3: “I have loved Jacob and hated Esau,” where the 
hatred is to be understood only in the relative sense, with Deut. 33:9 
and Gen. 45:8. Such negative expressions are to be interpreted in a 
comparative or preferential sense. 

That Father Lattey’s thesis is not forced is clear from a brief study 
by C. J. Cadoux published in the Expository Times.” Cadoux opens 
his discussion with a warning much needed in the study of our par- 
ticular question: “For the right understanding of the Bible more 
is necessary than even the most exact rendering of its contents into 
English. For the Biblical languages, like all languages, have not only 
their own vocabularies but their peculiar thought idioms also.’’ 

He adds that certain ‘modes of expression in the biblical languages 
“were so different from what a Western mind would employ, that a 
literal rendering of the words would not convey to the modern reader 
what was meant.” After quoting several examples illustrating his 
point (among them Mark 9:37: “Whoever receives me receives not me 
but Him who sent me”’; John 7:16: “My teaching is not mine but be- 
longs to Him who sent me”’; Is. 11-3 ff.: [The righteous Davidic ruler] 
“will not judge by that which the eyes see; nor by that which the ears 
hear . . . but he will judge the needy with the righteous”), Cadoux con- 
cludes: “These instances suffice to prove that biblical writers often 
made negative statements which were not meant to be taken at their 
face-value, but were simply intended to set in greater relief the accom- 
panying affirmative assertions.’ 


5 One from Demosthenes and one from Aristotle. 

57“The Use of Hyperbole in Holy Scripture,” The Expository Times, LII (1941), 
378-81. 

58 Tbid., p. 378. 59 Toc. cit. 6 Toc. cit. 
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Though this discussion of the articles of Lattey and Cadoux is 
necessarily brief, I think they prove their point. Father Lattey’s 
article applies the principle he establishes to the prophetic statements 
on sacrifice, and shows that they are not to be taken as absolute con- 
demnations. We leave the discussion of this point to the following 
part of this article. 

Against those who, like Volz, arrive at extreme conclusions in this 
matter of the prophetic attitude towards sacrifice as a result of a too 
literal interpretation and a tendency to manufacture a mosaic of texts 
isolated from their context, Kénig, Eichrodt, Wheeler Robinson, 
Lattey, and Cadoux provide us with principles and indicate methods 
that lead to a more just and objective appraisal of the prophetic state- 
ments. Apart from the many condemnations of out-and-out Canaan- 
itish worship which abound in the Old Testament, we find frequent 
condemnations of ritual directed against two types of mentality com- 
mon enough in Israel. The first type of mentality was that which, 
without denying or rejecting Yahweh, accepted Baal and other 
Canaanite gods side by side with Him.“ The second type of men- 
tality was that which worshipped Yahweh only, but as Baal was wor- 
shipped, thinking to retain Yahweh’s favor by mechanical performance 
of ritual, without any real submission to Yahweh’s will, especially 
in moral matters. That seems to be why the prophets frequently did 
not content themselves with merely condemning idolatrous worship, 
but went further and insisted that external cult had value only as an 
expression of efficacious internal disposition to please Yahweh in every 
act of life. 

THE TEACHING OF AMOS 


A full consideration of Amos’ prophecy® leads us to conclude, with 
regard to his condemnations of sacrifice, that they are directed against 


And this, if we can believe the Old Testament witness, especially the prophets, was 
the more common mentality. Elias, in III Kings 18, struck the keynote of the prophetic 
campaign especially by his challenge in v. 21: “How long are you going to limp between 
[or upon] two opinions? If Yahweh is God, follow Him; but if Baal, follow him.” For 
the people were constantly “straddling” between the Yahwistic cult and the Canaanitish. 
And the prophets had to fight this denial of all that Yahweh stood for. Baal might admit 
other gods beside him; Yahweh could not. 

®T shall confine myself here to the discussion of the pre-exilic prophetic statements. 
There is no doubt about Ezechiel, Aggeus, Malachy. They clearly accept sacrifice as a 
part of Yahweh’s religion. 
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the mentalities mentioned above. It is true that Amos uses strong 
language, when, after describing the injustices and sins of Israel and 
the punishment to come on “the day of the Lord,” he bursts out: 


I hate, I reject your pilgrimages ;* 

I take no pleasure in your festival assemblies; 

When you offer me your holocausts and your 
grain-offerings, 

I will not accept them; 

Nor will I look with favor upon your peace- 
offerings and fatlings. 

Take away from me the noise of your songs, 

For I will not listen to the noise of your 
harps. 

But let judgment roll down as the waters 

And justice like a perpetual stream. 

Did you offer me sacrifices and oblations 

In the wilderness for forty years, 
O house of Israel? 

But you shall take up Sakkuth, your king, 

And the star of your god, Kaiwan,™ 

Your images which you have made; 

So I will carry you into exile beyond Damascus, 

Says Yahweh, whose name is the God of Hosts. (5:21-27) 


The reference to sacrifices in the desert in v. 25 is a “crux inter- 
pretum.’’6® Many hold that here Amos is implying that the Israelites 
did not offer sacrifice during the Exodus. Some, like Schegg and 
Knabenbauer, hold that we have here a mere oratorical exaggeration; 
that sacrifice was offered but not frequently, and this neglect of sacri- 
fice is what Amos is implicitly condemning. This is hardly the case, 
if we consider the context. For v. 21 seems to imply that Yahweh 


8 These “pilgrimages” were the annual journeys to the sanctuaries for the principal 
festivals. 

* We follow Van Hoonacker’s translation in Les douse prophétes (Paris: Gabalda, 1908), 
in h.1., and take the reference to idolatry to refer to Amos’ day, rather than to the time of 
Moses. For the point of our discussion either solution would not make much difference, 
though, if the reference is to the time of Moses, it might refer to a period during the 
Exodus in which the people were remiss in worshipping and sacrificing to Yahweh, and 
turned to idols, thus giving a parallel for the state of Israel at the time of Amos; cf. 
further Van Hoonacker, op. cit., pp. 252-54. 

% For a full and careful discussion of this text, cf. Van Hoonacker, op. cit., pp. 250-52. 
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can save Israel without sacrifice, especially such as they are offering. 
Others, like Harper, in Amos and Hosea (ICC), say that the sacrifices 
of the desert, as such, did not gain Yahweh’sfavor. But this is called 
too subtle by Van Hoonacker. He would take the question as expect- 
ing an affirmative answer (as in a similar construction in I Sam. 2:27, 
and elsewhere), and implying that, just as the sacrifices offered during 
the Exodus did not save the people from the punishment of the forty 
years’ wandering in the desert, so sacrifices will not now save them from 
punishment.® This interpretation gives strong point to the passage, 
and, as such, is very attractive, especially as most admit readily that 
there was a constant tradition for sacrifice in Israel from the patriarchs 
on. For the time of the Exodus, this tradition is clear from Ex. 5:1,3; 
24:5 ff. and especially from 24:5 and 20:24, as most critics admit. 
Amos could hardly have ignored the tradition. Yet, relying on this 
doubtful passage of Amos, some would hold that Amos is here assert- 
ing the “true” tradition that in the Exodus there was no sacrifice, 
though the tradition of the ancient Semites, all of whom had sacrifice, 
and biblical Tradition in particular, is against them. 

In any case, we must note that it is not only sacrifices that are con- 
demned, but also festivals and hymn singing. Moreover, the nature 
of the actual celebration of these rites is described throughout the 
prophecy. Thus, in 2:8, we are told: 


Upon garments taken in pledge they lay themselves 
down by every altar, 

And they drink the wine of those they have fined 
in the house of their God. 


Clearly, here is a condemnation of lascivious practices in religion— 
even in the very sanctuary! (cf. v. 7)—and of injustice, because, ac- 
cording to Exodus 22:26 ff., garments taken in pledge were to be re- 
turned to the poor before nightfall; and further, the wine seems to be 
the result of a fine which was of the nature of extortion, or, at least, 
it should have been applied to that for which it was imposed. In any 
case, there is here a picture of Canaanitish rites and morality hardly 
in keeping with the Yahwistic religion. 


® Tbid., p. 252. 
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The actual sins of the Northern Kingdom were the cause of Yahweh’s 
anger against all its religious institutions. Witness 3:14: 


...on the day when I shall visit (in judgment) the transgressions 
of Israel against him, 

I will also visit the altars of Bethel; 

The horns of the altar shall be cut off, and shall fall to the 
ground. 


Now Bethel was the principal sanctuary of the Northern Kingdom 
from the beginning of its schism. The destruction of the horns of the 
altar is symbolic of the complete end of the power of that sanctuary. 
Again the sweeping nature of the coming destruction is an indication 
of how completely corrupt are the institutions of the North and how 
universally Yahweh rejects them. All that was not in the true service 
of Yahweh must go. Clearly many things could have stood, if they 
were symbols of true Yahwistic religion and life. 

That the sacrifices of the principal sanctuaries were undesirable 
because of the sins connected with these places is indicated in 4:4—5, 
when Amos says: 


Come to Bethel and sin. 

At Gilgal multiply your sins. 

Bring your sacrifices in the morning, 
And your tithes every three days.... 


This is, of course, an ironical statement of the complete uselessness 
of the whole religious organization of the North, as chapter 5 indicates 
when Yahweh (vv. 4 ff.) tells the Israelites to seek him and not Bethel, 
Gilgal, or Beersheba. Clearly these places and all connected with 
them were an abomination to Yahweh, because of the general social 
and religious mentality that were in possession there. In fact the 
context immediately preceding the condemnation in 5:21 ff. (5:1-17) 
shows what was the fundamental remedy for this state of things. If 
Israel was not seeking Yahweh in her religious practices, how could 
Yahweh do anything but spurn them? That Israel was in a state of 
practical apostasy appears from chapter 6 also, especially v. 8. Hence 
all her festivals and Sabbaths were rejected, not absolutely, but inas- 
much as they did not lead to the practice of justice and mercy in the 
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land.*” Surely there is no reason for arguing that such condemnation 
indicates a desire to do away completely with the whole idea of sanc- 
tuary, festival, and Sabbath. 

The picture, then, that Amos draws is of a people that has fallen 
away into Canaanitish religious practices and social sins, and thinks 
to retain or to regain Yahweh’s favor by acting towards Him as if He 
were a Canaanite deity. Under such circumstances Amos was forced 
to condemn in sweeping terms. He had to resort to an “either—or” 
contrast to emphasize the emptiness and even sinfulness of cult actions 
that were without internal significance. For Yahweh, in His truth, 
had to reject such ritual. 


THE TEACHING OF OSEE 


A similar attitude runs through much of the prophecy of Osee. 
Those who quote Osee: 


For I delight in loving piety, and not sacrifice;** 
And the knowledge of God more than burnt offerings, 


and express their conviction that Osee is advocating the abolition of 
all sacrifice, are arguing without sufficient consideration of Hebrew 
idiom or mentality, and especially without any consideration of the 
context or background of the prophecy. Lattey calls attention to an 
aspect of this text which, being minor, is generally overlooked. It is 
that the verb "NY5N, which is frequently translated “desire,” is better 
translated “delight in.” And if it is a question of Yahweh’s good pleas- 
ure, there is not necessarily an absolute rejection of sacrifice here. 
Lattey points out, however, that the LXX translates the word by the 
more absolute #é\w, and that is the verb found in the two quotations 
of our text in the New Testament (Matt. 9:13 and 12:7). Because of 


67 Cf. also 8:4-5, where the rich merchants are rebuked for not observing the festivals 
and Sabbaths in the right spirit: 
“Saying: ‘When will the [feast of the] new moon be past, 
That we may sell grain; 
And the Sabbath, that we may put our wheat on sale?’ 
Making your measure [ephah] small, 
And your price [weight for weighing payment] high. . . .” 
Qs. 6:6. “Loving piety,” like any translation of the Hebrew hesed, is inadequate. 
The Latin pietas, implying the right moral relationship, whether of justice or of charity, 
of man with his fellow men and with God, would best express it. 
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this he explains the text only on the principle of relative negation. 
But 0é\w itself does have, on occasion, the meaning “delight in,” as 
the new Liddell and Scott records.*® And Zorell asserts that, in the 
New Testament, “BotAoucu indicat determinatum animi concilium 
vel voluntatis decretum...”; while “@é\w indicat rei desiderium, 
animi propensionem, vel connotat liberam ex pluribus electionem. 

.”7 So he translates the two New Testament quotations of our 
text: “Delector misericordia plus quam sacrificio.” Zorrell would 
seem to be justified, since on neither occasion did our Lord intend to 
say that the Law was abolished; but He merely indicated that where 
rigid observance of the Sabbath law would preclude works of mercy 
or entail hardship such as hunger, the Sabbath should yield to man’s 
needs. This interpretation is further strengthened if we refer to Hatch 
and Redpath,” and see how commonly the Hebrew verbs of liking 
(e.g., 728, DM, TY) aretranslated by #éAwinthe LXX. The stronger 
Bovdouae (cf. Hatch and Redpath, s.v.) is only twice used to render 
cognates of YPN. Briefly, 6€\win the Biblical texts (especially when 
used to render 72M) indicates good pleasure, not absolute desire; and 
hence our text of Osee can mean, “Loving piety is pleasing to me and 
not sacrifice.” Such a statement would not be an absolute rejection 
of sacrifice, but an indication of what best pleases Yahweh. In any 
case, as Lattey and Cadoux point out in the articles cited above, and 
as Van Hoonacker reminds us,” the negative is not necessarily to be 
taken absolutely. In fact the second part of the verse is comparative 
(“more than” or “rather than’’), which is an indication that the first 
part should also be so understood. 


Liddell and Scott, A Greek Lexicon: New Edition by H. S. Jones and R. McKenzie 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1940), I, s.v. é0é\ew, Oé\ev in n. 9, p. 479. The references 
here are to the LXX: III Kings 18:22; Ps. 17 (18) :20. 

” Lexicon Graecum Novi Testamenti (2d ed.; Paris: Lethielleux, 1931), s.v. 0édw, cols. 
582-83. 

" Concordance to the Septuagint (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1897), I, s.v. 0é\ew pp. 
628-29, 

” Les douze prophétes, p. 64. Harper, Amos and Hosea (International Critical Com- 
mentary; N. Y.: Scribners, 1905), in h.1., p. 287, would argue from the negative w® lo’ 
(“and not”) in the first phrase to the interpretation of min (‘“from”; here “more than’’) 
as being also an absolute negative. Cheyne, on the other hand, in Hosea (Cambridge 
Bible; Cambridge Univ. Press, 1913), p. 79, says that “rather than’’ is the same in both 
cases, and adds: “The prophet thinks comparatively little of sacrifices, but does not 
denounce them as positively displeasing to God.” 
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Furthermore, the context and background favor the comparative 
sense. The very first chapter of the prophecy reveals to us what Osee 
was trying to preach to the people of the Northern Kingdom. What- 
ever be the interpretation of the prophet’s dealing with the harlot 
wife, the symbolism is clear from the second chapter on.”* Israel is 
playing the harlot towards Yahweh, her lover. And “harlotry” in 
this connection, as is entirely clear from constant Old Testament usage, 
is a reference to the turning of the nation to false gods and religions. 
All commentators on Osee admit a fact which is unescapable, that.a 
‘state of total religious and moral corruption existed in Israel. The 
moral corruption (cf. chap. 4 and passim) is represented as springing 
from the spiritual corruption, which is such that Yahweh is forced to 
abandon His people for a space. The religious corruption, which is 
called harlotry, cannot be called merely the worship of Yahweh with 
images (which would have been subject to condemnation); nor merely 
the worship of Yahweh with the same rites that were used in the prac- 
tices of the cult of Baal (which would have been especially abominable 
to Yahweh); but it consisted mainly in worshipping Yahweh as one 
of many gods, and in the same spirit as that in which they worshipped 
the false gods. This was the “adultery,” having other lovers besides 
Yahweh. Israel was turning from Yahweh” and turning to other 
gods. The other lovers were other gods of whom Israel says: 


They give me my bread and my water, 
My wool and my flax, my oil, and my drink.”6 


And Baal is called the lover in opposition to and even in preference to 
Yahweh: 


For she did not know that it was I who gave her corn and wine 
and oil, 

And multiplied the silver and gold, 

Which they have used in the service of Baal.77 


73 For the many interpretations of the harlot wife, cf. W. R. Harper, Amos and Hosea, 
pp. 208-10. The point of the narration for the prophecy is clear whichever interpretation 
is accepted. 

4 E.g., 1:9; 3:4; 5:6; 7:14-16. 

% Cf. 1:4; 5:4-7; 7:10; 13-16; 8:8-9; etc.; and especially with regard to idolatry: 
4:12-17; 8:4-18; 10:5; 11:2; 13:1-2; 14:8; etc. 

% 2:5, 7 2:8, 
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True, Israel is represented as calling Yahweh ba‘ali (my baal, lord 
or master). But the fact that Yahweh was only one of many gods in 
this worship is clear from 4:12—16, where the consultation of stocks and 
staffs (idols), and the multiplication of sacrifices on hilltops and under 
trees (which were generally presided over by local deities), and where 
actual adultery of the women of the community took place (a practice 
connected with idolatrous Canaanitish cult). Other texts might be 
brought forward,’* but these would seem sufficient to show that the 
prophet was doing more than condemning only an idolatrous manner 
of worshipping Yahweh (for some commentators, as Cheyne, seem to 
imply this). They did offer sacrifice and worship to Yahweh, but, 
when they did, it was without a real repentance for their terrible sins. 
Under such circumstances, was not Yahweh right in rejecting their 
sacrifices, until they learned to practice that hesed, or wholehearted 
loyalty to Yahweh, that is called for in 6:6? If the people remained 
sunken in their vices, both religious and social, could He accept any- 
thing from their hands? Truly, of such useless sacrifices (8:13 says 
that they profited only as food for those who ate of them) they would 
be ashamed on the day of their punishment.”® 

That Osee contemplated an acceptable external cult, with sacrifice, 
is implied when he says: 


They shall not remain in the land of Yahweh, 

But Ephraim shall return to Egypt; 

And they shall eat unclean food in Assyria, *° 

And they will not pour out wine libations to Yahweh; 

Nor shall they prepare their victims for Him . . .* 

For their bread shall be for themselves [alone] 

And shall not come into the house of Yahweh. 

What will you do on the festival day, 

On the day of the solemnity of Yahweh? 

For, see, they [the people] have gone from the devastated 
country... .® 


78 As in 8:4-11, where the calves of vv. 5-6 are (as also in 10:5) the images that Jero- 
boam I set up at first as images of Yahweh; cf. also 9:1-10 (the reference to the old sin at 
Baal-peor, in Deut. 3:29, hints that Israel is still acting that way); 10:1bc (altars and “pil- 
lars,” these latter connected with a feminine deity), etc. 

79 4:19, 

8° Food was made clean by offering of first-fruits or firstlings of the flock. 

81 Following Van Hoonacker (op. cit., in h. 1.) and others. 

® 9:3-6; cf. also 3:4, where the cessation of sacrifice seems to be a temporary punish- 
ment. 
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The prophet here seems to represent the absence of the proper sacri- 
ficial system as something sadly undesirable. 

Again in chapter 14, where the prophet describes the repentance 
of the people and their reconciliation with Yahweh, there is, in v. 2., 
a possible reference to future sacrifice. The sense of v. 2, as it stands 
in the Hebrew text, is: 


Take with you words, 

And return to Yahweh, your God. 

Say to Him: ‘Forgive our iniquity completely. 
Accept the good, 

And we will pay the calves of our lips.’ 


“Calves of our lips” is a strange expression, and hardly makes sense. 
It might be that the prophet intended to indicate vow-sacrifices. 
However, all recent exegetes abandon the “calves” of the Hebrew for 
the reading, “fruit,” which is found in the LXX and Syriac, and sup- 
poses only a slight emendation in the Hebrew. Those who accept 
“fruit of our lips,”’ which is still an odd expression, as the proper read- 
ing, generally understand the expression to mean words of thanksgiv- 
ing and praise.** But despite the frequent practice of interpreters of 
explaining this text in the light of Ps. 50 (49) :14, one is not completely 
convinced that the text of Ps. 50 solves the question. There seems 
still to be the possibility that the words of the Psalm, ‘Sacrifice thanks- 
giving unto God,” and, “make a peace-offering of your vows,”’ could 
mean real sacrifice in the virtuous spirit described in the context. This 
is especially true when we realize that the word we translated “‘sacri- 
fice” means, literally, “slaughter.’”’ But if, in Osee’s text, we follow 
Van Hoonacker,™ and slightly emend the difficult “our lips” of the 
Hebrew to “our folds,” this changes the awkward “fruit of our lips” 
to an understandable “fruit of our folds,” and leaves us with a verse 
favoring sacrifice, when it is performed in the sincere spirit of recon- 
ciliation. 

No proof of Osee’s opposition to sacrificial religion can be drawn from 
his condemnation of the priests. For he is just as vigorous in his 
attack on kings and princes*—though he does not contemplate the 

8 E.g., Harper, Cheyne, and Lipp!l-Theis (in the Bonn Commentary). 


* Les douse prophétes, p. 127. % E.g., in 4:6; 5:1 ff. 
% E.g., in 7:2-5. Cf. 3:5. 
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complete abolition of kingship*’—and on the prophets as a group.*® 
All of these he condemns because they are failing to do the duty of 
their offices by keeping the nation faithful to Yahweh, but are, on the 
contrary, leading it astray. The holders of these offices, not the offices 
are displeasing to Yahweh. 

Osee condemned everything that was actually being instrumental in 
leading the people away from Yahweh, whether cities like Bethel and 
Gilgal with their idolatrous shrines, or leaders of any class, or prac- 
tices, whether social, moral, or religious. It is wrong to pick out one 
class and one practice that he condemned and say that he called in 
particular for its complete abolition. All things, even “the land of 
Yahweh” itself, had to be purged to bring about the one central de- 
sideratum of true religion, the exclusive and heartfelt service of Yah- 
weh. Cities, offices, and cult practices could stand only if they repre- 
sented such service and submission; if not, they must undergo con- 
demnation and cleansing punishment. The particular sacrifices 
described by Osee were idolatrous, placing Yahweh on a par with the 
immoral, hateful gods of Canaan. Such sacrifices were worse than 
useless; they were a crowning insult to Yahweh. 

The hesed that Yahweh demands in 6:6, then, is rightness of life. 
If Israel thought to substitute for a correction of its deep-seated social 
or religious sins a sacrifice which was in fact a sort of bribe, the prophet 
could use no language too violent against such a sacrifice. Even the 
tender prayer of 6:1 ff., though expressing repentance, is not accepted 
as not being sincere and solid. But sacrifices that represented true 
obedience to Yahweh would not be condemned. 


THE TEACHING OF ISAIAS 


The harsh and seemingly unconditioned words of Isaias*® in 1:11-17 
are better understood on the application of the principles set forth 
above. The prophet represents Yahweh as asking: 


What care I for the multitude of your sacrifices. . . . 
I am sated with holocausts of rams, 
And with the fat of fatted beasts; 


88 Cf. 4:5; 9:7. 
89 With Isaias and Micheas we shall be brief, for the principles seen with regard to the 


other prophets apply here. 
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In the blood of oxen and of lambs unt 
And of he-goats I delight not. 
When you come to see my face, frot 
Who has asked this of you: ff, 
That you should trample my courts? tha 
Bring no more vain oblations; to 
The smoke [or incense] is abominable to me. its’ 
Your new moon, Sabbath, solemn assembly, 
Fasting and festivals I cannot endure. om 
Your new moons and seasonal feasts ear’ 
My soul hates; pict 
They have become to me a burden Mo 
That I am weary of bearing. Sio 
When you stretch out your hands, in 
I will hide my eyes from you; | 
Yes,—though you multiply your prayer, ao 
I will not listen. 
Your hands are full of blood— 
Wash yourselves, cleanse yourselves, I 
Remove the evil of your deeds cipl 
From before my eyes! He 
Cease to do evil! Learn to do good! 
Seek justice, restrain violence, = 
Do justice to the orphan, per 
Defend the widow’s cause! tha 
Now, to quote from such a speech only the words against sacrifice, 
without regard for the total purpose of the speech and the context, a 
will lead to misunderstanding here also. The people are compared . 
to Sodom and Gomorrah, a nation totally corrupt and displeasing to _ 
God.* Yet by multiplying—without true repentance—feasts, sacri- 
fice, prayer, they hope that they may keep the favor of Yahweh. If 
we take the passage too literally, we shall have to conclude that Isaias That 
is condemning all external religion, and even the Sabbath and prayer. a 
Even though the people multiply their prayers, God rejects the hands Sons 
extended in supplication, because they still have the blood of sin upon asa 
them. “Wash yourselves” seems to indicate that if they come cleansed ae 
through repentance, their prayer will be received—and the same is 93 
true of the observance of the Sabbath and the offering of sacrifice. 1920 
Clearly, the prophet is saying that nothing they do can please Yahweh my: 
% Throughout the prophecy, rulers, princes, judges, and people are condemned (see Conc 
the sharp invective in chap. 1). And in 28:7 priest and prophet are put under the same gerat 
condemnation. has r 
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until they give proof of their conversion from their evil ways, especially 
from idolatry (1:29; 2:8). Prayer is also strongly rejected in 29:13 
ff., when it is not prayer of the heart. And one would hardly argue 
that Isaias was calling for the abolition of prayer or of days dedicated 
to God. Surely the solemn vocation-vision of Isaias (chap. 6) with 
its Temple and altar does not indicate antagonism on his part towards 
external religion and sacrifice. This is true whether the Temple is the 
earthly one of Jerusalem, or even with greater force, if the prophet is 
picturing such things above the earth before the throne of Yahweh. 
Moreover, in 2:1-4, Isaias describes the day when people will flock to 
Sion and its Temple, which surely connotes cult and sacrifice; and, 
in 19:21, Isaias pictures Yahweh as being pleased with the future 
sacrifices of the converted Egyptians.” 


THE TEACHING OF JEREMIAS 


In Jeremias the same difficulties exist to be solved by the same prin- 
ciples.. In 7:22, where Yahweh says, with apparent approval, that 
He did not command sacrifice in the period of the Exodus, we must 
remember, as S. R. Driver says, that Moses did offer sacrifice in that 
period.“ And many commentators explain the text as meaning 
that Yahweh’s commandments and moral directions were more im- 
portant than the ritual prescriptions. They are what Yahweh wants 
first and foremost, and, in case of contradiction, exclusively. And in 


The passage in Isaias (40:12-31) where the greatness and goodness of Yahweh are 
described gives a verse which says explicitly what all the prophets imply when talking of 
cult and sacrifice: 

“Even Lebanon is not sufficient for fuel (for sacrifices to Yahweh) 

Nor are its cattle enough for a burnt offering.” (40:16) 
That is, animal sacrifice, of itself (however multiplied), can have no intrinsic value that 
can move Yahweh. He is too great; He does not need it. 

*S. R. Driver, in The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1906), p. 44, refers us to Ex. 23:14-19; cf. also n. 64 supra. He also points out that 
as a matter of fact the promises of his protection (such as those in v. 23 of our text) are 
in Exodus attached to the general loyalty to Yahweh and His moral prescriptions (cf. 
Ex. 15:26; 19:5,6; 23:21 f.) and hence incidentally, only, to the offering of sacrifice. 

%So S. R. Driver, loc. cit., and A. Condamin, Le livre de Jérémie (Paris: Gabalda. 
1920), p. 71, who refers us to Ex. 20:24; 22:29-30; 23:19; and to those places where it is 
indicated that Jeremias is not against sacrifice as such (Jer. 17:20; 31:14; 33:11, 17-24). 
G. Ricciotti, I/ Libro di Geremia (Torino: Fratelli Bocca, 1923), pp. 116-17, agrees with 
Condamin and Driver. We might add that Is. 43:22-28 is a good example of such exag- 
gerated statements. For here also it is implied that at the date of this pericope Israel 
has not offered sacrifice, which is certainly not true. 
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11:15, where sacrifices are said to be of no avail to save the erring 
nation, the reason is clearly given: 


What right has my beloved in my house 
Since she has committed such lewdness with many? 


Under such circumstances, vows and consecrated flesh cannot save 
her. Even penitent prayer (when not deeply sincere) is rejected (14:7- 
10). And again, in 14:12-22, neither the intercession of the prophet 
nor sacrifice, nor covenant—no, not even Moses and Samuel, both 
saviors of their nations (just as in 7:3, 4 the Temple is no pledge of 
safety, unless the people amend their ways), can save the people. And 
the reason for the rejection of all they might hope in (especially for the 
“rejection of Temple and sacrifice), is given in 7:3-15. They do not 
practice justice; they oppress the stranger, the orphan, the widow; they 
shed innocent blood; they worship false gods; and then they come to 
the Temple of Yahweh and say, “‘We are safe!” They make Yahweh’s 
Temple a robber’s refuge!** Let them go to Shiloh and see how Yah- 
weh, because of sinfulness, rejected that sanctuary which He himself 
had set up and approved.” The key to the interpretation of Jere- 
mias’ condemnation of ritual is in this chapter. For all false hopes of 
safety, and especially the means of external worship, are to be swept 
away for awhile. But Jeremias pictures the day when, after their 
punishment, they may be able to offer sacrifice in the true spirit of 
hope (2:14; 17:26; 33:18). If Jeremias condemns the priests, he also 
condemns the scribes and wisemen and the prophets.*’ Surely Yah- 
weh does not intend the abolition of prophets and wisemen. Why, 
then, of the priest and his duty? With Jeremias, as with Osee, it is 
not the institution or office which is condemned but the officials who 
are unfaithful to their duty of keeping the nation firm in Yahweh’s 
religion. Against such a background Jeremias’ condemnation of 

% Cf. 7:9, 17-18, 30-31; 8:2. And in 8:5 Yahweh accuses Israel of perpetual apostasy. 

% Cf. 7:10-11. Cf. 7:12. 

*7 In 2:8 (priests and prophets); 6:13 (priests and prophets); 8:8-10 (scribes, wisemen, 
priests, and prophets) ; 18:18 (prophets, priests, and wisemen) ; 23:11 (prophets and priests) ; 
23:33-34 (prophets, priests, and laymen); often in 23:9-32 the prophets alone are con- 
demned. It seems very significant that Jeremias so constantly brackets the priest with 
other offenders (especially the leaders of the nation). All leaders and classes are corrupt, 


and are condemned for not being true to their office, not because their offices are despised 
by the prophet. He respects those. 
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sacrifice must be understood. Institutions are of no avail when their 
officials and people are unfaithful to Yahweh. 


THE TEACHING OF MICHEAS 


Micheas’ condemnation of sacrifice (6:6-8) is also to be interpreted 
in its context and background. Micheas indicates that no sacrifice, 
even the sacrifice of a man’s own first-born, can take the place of a 
godly life. Yahweh demands of man 


To do justice, to love kindness, 
And to walk humbly with your God. 


With or without sacrifice, a man who does not follow such a rule of 
life cannot please God. Micheas (chap. 1) denounces the general 
sinfulness of the people, and (chap. 3) of the prophets, priests, and 
princes. In 5:12—-15, he announces God’s judgment of complete de- 
struction of the nation which is stubborn in its idolatry. Could 
Yahweh be pleased with sacrifices of a people who were also worship- 
ping other gods? That Micheas thought that the day would come, 
however, when agreeable worship would be offered, is clear from the 
picture (4:1—2) of all peoples coming to the Temple on Sion, for this 
Temple could not but connote sacrifice. Hence the words of Micheas 
are to be taken relatively, as Lattey indicates, quoting Professor 
Powis Smith, in the sense that Yahweh was repudiating the idea that 
sacrifice to Him was all that was necessary to insure His favor and 
protection.** 

The Psalms which condemn sacrifice are to be explained according 
to these same principles. 


SUMMARY OF PROPHETIC TEACHING 


What all the authors are insisting upon principally is that God wants 
obedience, true repentance, a virtuous life above all else. No service 
or honor which forgets that is pleasing to Him. And this was because 
sacrifice was but an external symbol of internal recognition of God’s 
goodness, justice, power, etc., just as was public prayer, congregational 
worship, or even mere private but external profession, by word or act, 


% Art. cit. (supra, n. 54), pp. 160-61. 
% Chiefly Psalms 40, 50, 51; cf. Lattey’s discussion, art. cit., pp. 161-62. 
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of belief in Yahweh. It was considered as legitimate and necessary 
as the spoken word (also an external act). But it was necessary to 
fight the inevitable tendency of man to substitute form for content, 
external act for internal devotion. External religious worship of any 
kind can generate a false feeling of holiness, but holiness can exist in 
reality only if man is disposed in heart and soul to submit completely 
to God and obey His whole law. When sinful Israel deceived itself 
into thinking it was buying God’s favor and protection by empty forms, 
the great leaders tried to undeceive her, especially when Yahweh was 
being degraded to the level of a Canaanite baal. The prophets drove 
their point home fiercely by insisting on the essential worthlessness of 
a symbol which did not symbolize. Temple, covenant, sacrifice, the 
giving of gifts, and spoken words were an expression of submission 
of the nation and its members to God; if that submission did not exist, 
these things were worthless, because Yahweh neither needed nor 
wanted them for themselves, though He did want submission and the 
expression of true submission that could be implied in them. 


SACRIFICE FOR SIN 


I have not expressly treated of the value of sin-sacrifices in atoning 
for sin. But a careful study would seem to show that the most grave 
sins were to be atoned for by death or some other severe punishment; 
sin-sacrifices were for lesser sins.!° Hence Israel had fallen into error 
if it believed that there was an intrinsic value in the offering of an 
animal which wiped out sin. Such an idea was a perversion of the 
idea of sacrifice even according to the legal sanction of the Pentateuch. 
Those writers, then, who say that the prophets excluded any ex opere 
operato effects from Old Testament sacrifice are right." Since sacri- 
fice was a symbolic action, it had only the efficacy that the offerer’s 
disposition towards God’s will could give it. But we note in passing 
that the authors referred to above understand the phrase ex opere 
operato in a sense never intended by those Catholic theologians who 
coined it or by the Council of Trent. Those authors understand by 
ex opere operaio an infallible effect that is worked in a person by the 

10 Cf, Eichrodt, Theol. d. Alt. Test., I, 75 and 79, nn. 1 and 4. 


101 Wheeler Robinson, art. cit. (supra, n. 48), pp. 137-38, and Kénig, Theol. d. Alt. 
Test., p. 100. 
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mere performance of an external rite, regardless of the subjective dis- 
position of the person in whose favor it is performed. This is a magical 
concept destroyed by three simple words of Trent: “non ponentibus 
obicem’”’;!® for, among the principal obstacles meant by Trent is the 
lack of proper dispositions. Unretracted, unrepented mortal sin of 
any kind always precludes the entrance of sanctifying grace into the 
soul, in the New as well as in the Old Dispensation. No amount of 
external ritual can work the restoration of the soul to God’s friend- 
ship, as long as the seriously sinful attachment exists.'* In fact, in a 
certain true sense, ex opere operato implies that nothing that man has 
put into the sacramental or sacrificial act of the New Law makes it 
efficacious; it is efficacious in virtue of what God, through the merits 
and will of Jesus Christ, puts into it. It is God who works recon- 
ciliation and grace in man, supposing man’s disposition to receive. If 
this is true of the sacraments and sacrifice of the New Law, how much 
more true is it of similar rites of the Old? Indeed the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, chapter 11, is as strong against the efficacy of animal sacri- 
fice as any of the prophets. 


CONCLUSION 


The prophetic condemnations of sacrifice, then, drive home a two- 
fold concept basic to true religion. One part of that concept is God’s 
essential self-sufficiency. Nothing that man can do or say is needed 
by God. The second part is man’s essential insufficiency, his essen- 
tial dependence on God. In consequence, God, because of His good- 
ness and truth, wants, and man must give to God, the confession of this 
dependence in his whole life, interior and exterior. If men will con- 
fess their dependence by external cult-acts, these acts must express 
their sincere disposition of soul. If the external cult does not express 

1 Sess. VII, “(De sacramentis in genere,”’ can. 6-8 (DB 849-51). 

1% Wheeler Robinson (art. cit., pp. 137-38) illustrates this point from Romans 6:3-5, 
where by baptism man is said to be incorporated into Christ, and to receive sanctification. 
Unless the adult recipient is “crucified with Christ” (in his intention and dispositions 
dead to sin and ready to follow Christ’s Gospel), the symbolic act cannot produce its 
effect. Put briefly, unless the soul is in a disposition of repentance for its serious sins, the 
grace of baptism cannot enter his soul. This point could further be illustrated for other 
sacraments of the New Law, as well as for the Sacrifice of the New Law. The phrase ex 
opereoperato does not prescind from the subjective dispositions of the recipient of the grace 
of the sacrament. It implies that the subjective dispositions do not cause the grace. 
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this, it is both hypocrisy, deceiving self, and irreligion, striving to 
deceive God. 

Those who belittle sacrificial religion because of the words of the 
prophets would, if they were consistent, belittle not only priest and 
sacrifice, but ruler, wiseman, prophet,’ temple, covenant, religious 
assemblies, Sabbath, and even prayer. For these likewise fall under 
condemnation insofar, and as often as, the spirit and disposition behind 
them were false. The positive aim of the prophetic preaching taken 
in the background of their times gives the key to their negative state- 
ments. To concentrate one’s attention on the negative statements 
alone is to distort their teaching. Their teaching is so deeply funda- 
mental and so constantly needed that such a distortion does harm to 
those who would follow these inspired men in their practice of religion. 


1% As we have seen from texts quoted in this article, it is remarkable how constantly 
the other leaders of the nation (especially prophets) are bracketed with the priests in the 
condemnatory texts. Perhaps it is more remarkable that those who argue from the 
condemnations of the priests to the superiority of the “prophetic religion” of the spoken 
word do not see that the latter religion also can have its abuses and be justly condemned. 
It is abuse that is condemned, not institution. 
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THE MORALITY OF CASTRATION FOR CARCINOMA 
OF THE PROSTATE 


JOHN J. CLIFFORD, S.J. 
St. Mary of the Lake Seminary 


HE ethical problem inherent in the new surgery of castration for 
tants of the prostate gland calls for a solution. No one, how- 
ever, would blame the moralist for moving slowly to a decision upon 
castration for prostatic carcinoma. For the moralist’s approval or 
disapproval of the surgery at issue upon purely ethical grounds is 
fraught with such consequences to life that he must use the utmost 
caution in formulating his decision. The critical data to sway his 
judgement, either pro or contra, must wait upon medical findings. 
While as yet all the medical facts have not been brought into the 
open, still sufficient evidence has been forthcoming from scientific 
medical journals to insure an intelligent discussion of the moral issues 
contained in the present operation. 

In the interests of clarity we must start this paper with an explana- 
tion of the terminology to be employed. At once there is need to 
note that medical men use the term castration in a much wider sense 
than do moralists. They speak of surgical, endocrine, and X-ray 
castration. For them, any procedure, surgical, biochemical, or roent- 
genological, which ends in the suppression of the gonadic androgen 
supply merits the term castration. 

But to the moralist following the customary wording of the schools, 
castration signifies the extirpation of the genital organs. Such castra- 
tion is known as perfect if it involves the resection of the penis with 
the scrotum and its contents; as imperfect, if it involves the removal 
only of the contents of the scrotum. Medication by estrogenic sub- 
stances or by roentgen ray, though productive of impotence, is not, in 
the moralists’ sense of the term, castration. Moreover, surgical cas- 
tration for carcinoma of the prostate permits the scrotum and much 
of the contents to remain intact. 

If we now examine the disease, carcinoma of the prostate, for which 
castration in the medical sense is indicated, we discover that the dis- 
order manifests two striking characteristics. First, it is excruciatingly 
painful and fatal; second, it presents a wide incidence in males past 
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fifty years of age. In an editorial of July 18, 1942, the Journal of the 
American Medical Association informs us as follows: 


Prostatic cancer is now recognized as one of the most frequent types of malig- 
nant disease in men. The pessimistic attitude of the majority of urologists with 
regard to the prognosis of cancer of the prostate is accounted for by these factors: 
1) the condition is without noticeable symptoms for a long time; 2) the growth 
displays a tendency to early invasion by the perineural routes of the pelvic sacrum 
lumbar vertebrae and femur." 


In a paper read before the Georgia Medical Association, Ballinger 
and McDonald make this statement: “Approximately fifteen to twenty 
percent or more of all men past fifty years of age who have prostatic 
obstruction and who neglect this obstruction will have cancer of the 
prostate. This means that about one out of every four men in this 
room are candidates for prostatic cancer.’ 

Up to the present time there has been little hope for the victims of 
the disease. Nor is the blame to be laid at the double doors of medi- 
cine and surgery. Radical surgery would lay the axe to the root of 
the disease. But radical surgery is impotent when the patient pre- 
sents himself to the surgeon. For then it is too late. The disease 
has so spread as to put radical surgery out of consideration. 


Colston admits that in all the cases treated at the Brady Institute (Johns 
Hopkins) over a period of fifteen years only four or five per cent were suitable for 
radical operation. Lowsey states that the malignant growth is discovered in time 
to effect a cure by total extirpation in less than five per cent of the cases of car 
cinoma of the prostate gland. This is because there are no symptoms in the early 
stages of the disease. 

Thompson and Emmet say that all investigators who have made post-mortem 
studies of carcinoma of the prostate submit evidence that metastasis and invasion 
of structures beyond the prostate are likely to occur early in the course of the dis- 
ease even in cases in which the primary lesion is small. It would appear therefore 
that complete surgical extirpation is rarely possible.* 


Where possible, urologists even today prefer the radical operation 
to castration. Nor do the protagonists of castration proclaim it a 
1 Journal of the American Medical Association, July 18, 1942, p. 950. 


2 Journal of the Medical Association of Georgia, Oct., 1942, p. 383. 
3 Jour. A. M. A., July 18, 1942, p. 950. 
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cure for prostatic cancer. They appraise it modestly in terms of 
prolongation of life. 

We may now ponder the facts upon which the new treatments for 
carcinoma, namely, gonadic enucleation, endocrine therapy, or roent- 
gen ray, rely for justification and acceptance. All three procedures 
focus upon the suppression of the testicular supply of androgens to 
the prostate gland. Androgens are the male sex hormone produced 
principally by the interstitial cells of the testes. Though a subsidiary 
source of androgens may be derived from the adrenals, yet it is a fact 
which no scientist disputes that the primary supply of androgens 
originates in the gonads. There are two reasons which militate for 
the suppression of the testicular output of androgens. First, pro- 
static cancer results from an overgrowth and invasion of the adult 
epithelial cells of the prostate gland into adjacent organs; second, the 
suppression of androgens normally atrophies epithelial tissue. Here 
be it noted, no claim is advanced that androgens are carcinogenic, and 
that their suppression isa cancer cure. “There is a tendency to believe 
that we are developing a cure of carcinoma of the prostate. We should 
be very careful to avoid this impression. We have here the best 
method of palliation recommended to date.” 

Let us now weigh the evidence for the claims advanced in the pre- 
ceeding paragraph. The first of these claims depends for its proof on 
the presence of large amounts of acid phosphatase in the cancerous 
tissue. Kutscher and Wolberg were among the first to make this 
clinical finding. In their long serial research upon prostate glands, 
the Gutmans found small amounts of acid phosphatase in prepubertal 
glands, a rise in content of the enzyme at puberty, and a high level 
in adult age.6 This clinical work has been confirmed by many in- 
vestigators, as a check of references in any scientific medical journal 
will show.?. Acid phosphatase, then, in large amounts serves to iden- 
tify the presence of adult epithelial cells. Since the Gutmans likewise 
discovered large amounts of acid phosphatase in carcinoma of the 
prostate, the conclusion was evident that the malignant overgrowth 

4 Journal of Urology, Dec., 1942, p. 699. 5 Cancer Research, April, 1941, p. 293. 

6A. B. Gutman and E. P. Gutman, “Acid Phosphatase,” Proceedings of the Society 


for Experimental Biology and Medicine, Dec., 1938, p. 529. 
7 Cancer Research, April, 1941, p. 293. 
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was made up of an adult rather than a more primitive neoplastic 
epithelium. Brilliant confirmation of this thesis was forthcoming in 
the outstanding work of Huggins and Hodges,* Huggins, Stevens, and 
Hodges,® Huggins, Scott, and Hodges,’® and others too numerous to 


quote." 

Acid phosphatase served as another useful diagnostic acid. For 
whenever the enzyme has run well over the normal limits, metastasis 
to the bone has invariably occurred. 


Our findings also agreed in general with Robinson, Gutman and Gutman, and 
those of Huggins in that most of the cases (5 out of 7) with elevated acid phos- 
phatase had roentgenologically demonstrable metastases to the bone.” 

The acid phosphatase level is undoubtedly more significant in cases of car- 
cinoma oi the prostate, and whenever it has been increased appreciably, metas- 
tases has invariably been present. However, metastases has also been present 
when the acid phosphatase levels have been normal. Thus there are false negative 
but no false positive reactions." 


The second claim previously made was that the suppression of andro- 
gens atrophies epithelial tissue and the injection of androgens stimu- 
lates the growth of the same cells. Huggins has done some remarkable 
work in this field. His introduction to “Studies On Prostatic Cancer”’ 


deserves citation. 


Carcinoma of the prostate gland is peculiarly favorable for endocrine investiga- 
tion since frequent serial observations of the activity of phosphatases in serum 
were found to provide objective indices of the activity of the neoplasm when the 
enzymes were increased above the normal. In the present paper data are given 
for the values of serum phosphatases in carcinoma of the prostate and in normal 
men. We shall demonstrate that acid phosphatase of serum is reduced in meta- 
static carcinoma of the prostate by decreasing the activity of androgens through 
castration or estrogenic injections, and that this enzyme is increased by injecting 
androgens. We have been unable to find previous observations indicating any 
relationship of hormones to carcinoma of the prostate gland." 


To gain a greater measure of confidence in the interrelationship of 
androgens and carcinoma of the prostate there is need perhaps to cite 
some other authorities. 


§ “Studies in Prostatic Cancer,” Cancer Research, April, 1941, p. 293. 

® Archives of Surgery, Aug., 1941, p. 209. 10 Jour. Urol., 1941, p. 997. 
Arch. Surg., Aug., 1941, pp. 209-22. 

1 Chute, Willets, Gens, in Jour. Urol., Dec., 1942, p. 684. 

8 Higgins, Gosse, in Cleveland Clinical Quarterly, April, 1941, p. 81. 

4 Cancer Research, April, 1941, p. 293. 
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It has been shown that when androgenic hormones are reduced sufficiently 
prostatic epithelium undergoes atrophy. Conversely the injection of androgens 
stimulates the growth of prostatic epithelium and the injection of estrogens re- 
tards its growth. Furthermore eunuchs who are without a primary source of 
androgens do not develop prostatic hypertrophy.® 

The relationship between androgens, prostatic epithelium, and phosphatase is 
shown in figure 1. Androgen activates adult prostatic epithelium, acid phos- 
phatase increases, tumor increases, symptoms increase. Estrogens neutralize 
androgens, inactivate adult prostatic epithelium, acid phosphatase decreases, tumor 
decreases, symptoms decrease.*® 


To this the Journal of the American Medical Association adds the 
weight of its opinion in an editorial on castration for carcinomatous 
prostate: “The rationale of this therapeutic measure is based on the 
fact that adult prostatic epithelium undergoes atrophy when andro- 
genic hormones are greatly reduced or inactivated.’”!” 

Here a summing up of the aim of the foregoing medical discussion 
may be advantageous. Androgens stimulate the growth of adult epi- 
thelial cells. Suppression of androgens by surgical castration or by 
estrogens atrophies the epithelial tissue of the adult prostate. But the 
adult cancerous prostate is made up of an overgrowth of epithelial 
cells. Hence, if the androgens are suppressed, the epithelium of the 
adult prostate atrophies, and life is thereby saved, in the sense that it is 
at least prolonged. 

We turn now to the ethical issues involved in the use of (1) estrogens, 
(2) castration, (3) roentgen ray. Let the discussion begin with the use 
of estrogens. Some repetition is unavoidable. Estrogens are the 


female sex hormone. 


The present general belief is that there exists an androgen-estrogen balance 
and if the estrogen is withdrawn in old age, the androgen overactivates the pitui- 
tary gland to increase its gonadotrophic hormone. This in turn causes prostatic 
enlargement. The interrelationship of the testes, prostate, and pituitary glands 
has been recognized for some time. Changes in the physiology of one cause 
changes in the physiology of the others.'® 


Whether an unbalance between androgens and estrogens is the causa- 
tive factor in carcinoma of the prostate remains in the field of theory. 


% Higgins, Gosse. in Clev. Clin. Quart., April., 1941, p. 80. 

16 Alyea, Henderson, in Jour. Urol., Dec., 1942, pp. 673-74. 
11 Jour. A. M. A., July 18, 1942, p. 950. 

18 Alyea, Henderson, op. cit., p. 673. 
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But that estrogens neutralize androgens is a fact clinically demon- 


strable. 
For a first proof we cite the clinical cases reported by Huggins and 


Hodges. 


Estrogen was given during periods of eight to twenty-three days. The results 
were similar to those observed following castration: namely, a sharp decrease of 
acid phosphatase." 

[These same investigators] made serial observation on the levels of acid phos- 
phatase in the serum of eight patients and demonstrated by this objective method 
that castration and the administration of estrogens caused a significant decrease 
of this enzyme and the administration of androgens increased it.?° 

The use of the estrogenic hormone ‘is of the greatest value as evidenced by 
increase in appetite with a progressive gain in weight, with an improvement in the 
blood and hemoglobin and decrease in urinary discomfort. We have not yet done 
any orchidectomies which eliminate completely the gonadal androgens elaborated 
by the testes.”! 

After ten days of intensive therapy with injections of stilbestrol (synthetic 
estrogen) their glands became markedly smaller and softer, though after castration 
they had not shown a great deal of reduction in the size of their prostates. The 
results with stilbestrol alone were the equal in every way of those when stilbestrol 
and castration were used.” 


From the various citations given, and they could easily be multi- 
plied, the conviction emerges that often enough estrogenic medication 
works the same beneficial effects in prostatic carcinoma as does the 
more radical measure of orchidectomy. Likewise, it is to be noted, 
it produces the same untoward effect, namely, impotence. So uni- 
versally known is this ill effect of prolonged estrogenic therapy that 
we will content ourselves with a single citation. 


There were the usual well-known unpleasant side effects of stilbestrol therapy 
although none of them was serious. The majority of those taking the drug lost 
their libido and the power of erection. Also most of those taking stilbestrol espe- 
cially over a period of time had tenderness, hypertrophy and sometimes pigmenta- 
tion of the nipples and frequently also some hypertrophy of the whole breast.”* 


19 Cancer Research, April, 1941, p. 295. 

20 Huggins, Stevens, Hodges, in Arch. Surg., Aug., 1941, p. 211. 
21 J. Robertson, in Jour. Med. Assoc. Georgia, Oct., 1942, p. 386. 
2 Chute, Willets, Gens, in Jour. Urol., Dec., 1942, p. 683. 

% Chute et al., ibid., p. 686. 
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The solution of the ethical issue attendant upon the use of stilbestrol 
or estrogens in general seems, in our opinion, to call for an application 
of the principle of the double effect. A biochemical agent has been 
discovered which is a specific for neutralizing androgens; these, in 
turn, stimulate the malignant overgrowth of the prostate gland. But 
this neutralization of androgens brings on impotence. From the use of 
estrogens, then, follow a good and an evil effect. There is a grave 
reason, prolongation of life, to offset the inducement of impotence. 
Moreover, we must not forget that impotence occurs in men who have 
generally reached an age of three-score years. But does the good 
effect come only through the evil effect? It seems not, for impotence 
here consists in a lack of desire and the power of erection, and both of 
these depend on androgens for their activation. Estrogens on the 
other hand do not completely eliminate androgens. 

In fact this failure to eliminate androgens constitutes Huggins’ 
chief objection to endocrine therapy without castration in the treat- 
ment of carcinoma of the prostate. 


Endocrine castration as opposed to surgical castration is at first glance attrac- 
tive since it can be carried out without surgery and is financially economical. How- 
ever, it is unsound since the inhibition of the androgens by estrogens is not com- 
plete and complete inhibition or elimination of androgens is the basis of the modern 
treatment of advanced prostatic cancer. Moreover this partial inhibition is 
temporary.”4 


From this it seems that estrogens inactivate but do not destroy the 
interstitial cells which elaborate androgens. These cells may be reac- 
tivated by injections of androgens. Should, however, proof be dis- 
covered that estrogens destroy the interstitial cells, we would then 
rather invoke the principle, pars propter totum, which now claims our 
consideration in orchidectomy or castration. 

Our justification of orchidectomy as a licit therapeutic agent in the 
treatment of prostatic cancer is conditioned, first, upon the failure of 
estrogenic medication to effect the same measure of relief as does or- 
chidectomy. The reason for the preference lies in the fact that the 
mutilation of the genitals inherent in orchidectomy demands a far 


* Huggins, in Chicago Medical Society Bulletin, Feb. 20, 1943, p. 461. 
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stronger reason for liceity than does the use of stilbestrol which entails 
no such mutilation. In all fairness, however, it must here be stated 
that orchidectomy excises only the gonads; the scrotum and much of 
its contents are left intact. And the untoward psychological effects 
which spring from eunuchism are not stamped on the consciousness 
of the orchidectomized. 

Now to our defense of orchidectomy. It begins with a presentation 
of certain medical facts that serve to back up our position. 


Carcinoma of the prostate is one of our most serious urologic problems and is 
difficult of early diagnosis, without which there is little hope of cure. It is not 
only a frequent but a fatal disease. The life expectancy according to Dr. Keyes, 
for patients under fifty years, from the first symptoms to complete urinary reten- 
tion, was six years, four years for those under sixty and two years for those whose 
first symptoms appear after sixty. The incidence of malignancy in our hands is, 
roughly speaking, around 20%.” 

In carcinoma of the prostate the tumors are capable of penetrating into the 
bladder or into the rectum with resulting ulceration and infection. Metastases 
are usually abundant, particularly in the bones. The almost complete destruction 
of the bone-marrow leads to an extreme anaemia.”® 


Metastases produce excruciating pain. Thereafter narcotics in 
ever increasing amounts are a daily necessity until the effectiveness 
in producing analgesia wanes and life becomes a living death. 

So heavy is the hand of death upon the victims of prostatic car- 
cinoma at the time they reach the surgeon that their condition is tragic. 
Many are inoperable. The areas of metastic involvement are so large 
as to preclude any radical surgery. Many have intolerable pain. 
Many have been daily drugged with huge doses of morphine. Many 
must be regularly catheterized. Many suffer from large amounts of 
residual urine. Orchidectomy then is done with the purpose of re- 
lieving such unbearable conditions and thereby saving life, at least by 
prolonging it. 

The paramount obstacle to a moral justification of orchidectomy is 
created by the excision of a perfectly sound organ or by the inhibition, 
at least, of the perfectly normal functioning of an organ bestowed 
upon man, not for his specific good only, but also for the general wel- 


% Robertson, in Jour. Med. Assoc. Georgia, Oct., 1942, p. 386. 
% McCallum, Textbook of Pathology, pp. 1103-4. 
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fare of the human race. The removal of an organ or the inhibition 
of a vital function moralists designate as a mutilation. The principles 
which regulate mutilation focus, as a rule, upon resections of patho- 
logical parts which by their very disorder create a peril to life. But 
here we are confronted with a normal part, which, moreover, is func- 
tioning normally. How justify such surgery? We turn to moralists 
old and new for counsel. 

For solution of the present problem all moralists rely upon the prin- 
ciple, pars propter totum, which paraphrased signifies that the various 
parts of the human frame exist for the good of the whole organism; 
whence the conclusion that any individual part, if it become a menace 
to the whole body, may be sacrificed to the good of the whole. Now, 
the part may become a menace to the whole first, by reason of its in- 
trinsic pathological state, or secondly, by force of extrinsic circum- 
stances. As the latter condition of extrinsic circumstances bears 
directly upon our problem, there is every reason here to examine it 
more in detail. 

At this juncture there comes to mind the classical example used by 
De Lugo to illustrate the point we are making. He tells of a tyrant 
who bids a captive either to cut off his hand or suffer death. May the 
captive do the bidding of the tyrant and so mutilate himself? The 
answer of De Lugo is in the affirmative, with this reason adjoined: 


All [moralists] concede the lawfulness of the action when a man imprisoned by a 
tyrant and held in chains can escape death in no other way than by cutting off 
his hand to which are attached the chains. Now it matters little whether this 
amputation becomes necessary as a result of the purpose and command of the 
tyrant or independently thereof, since in either case the amputation must be done 
to escape death.?? 


Modernized, this incident changes its circumstances to a railway, 
an oncoming train, an unfortunate victim, a foot wedged in a fork of 
the tracks. 

But De Lugo continues to develop the basic ethical concept back of 
his example and in so doing hits upon an illustration quite apposite 
to the matter in hand. 


For in both the aforementioned examples, a prudent management of the bodily 
members to conserve life dictates the amputation of one member to preserve the 


27 Disputationes Scholastici et Morales (ed. Fournials), VI, 53-54. 
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others and thereby save life itself. Nature too, as some inform us, does the same 
in the conduct of an animal known as the beaver. This animal, which huntsmen 
pursue and kill for its health-giving privates, will, when escape is impossible, bite 
them off and fling them to the pursuers, who thereupon cease from the chase. And 
thus by the loss of one member the beaver purchases life itself.*® 


Now whether any animal so behaves is of small moment. What 
counts heavily is the principle exemplified in such behaviour. 

De Lugo maintains that all moralists of his period permit a man 
whose hand or foot is chained to amputate it in order to save himself 
from a fire or an attack of a wild beast. Moralists today do not differ 
from De Lugoand his contemporaries. Forin this sense speak Aertnys- 
Damen,?* Marc-Gestermann,*® Loiano,** Vermeersch,® Noldin,** whose 
works offer us a cross section of modern opinion. There are some, 
however, like Priimmer, who dissent from De Lugo in allowing a cap- 
tive to amputate his hand at the command of a tyrant who would 
otherwise have him put to death.* But for the purpose in hand we 
need not enter into this dispute, as it centers about the co-operation 
of the prisoner in the sin of the tyrant and does not directly concern 
the principle at stake. All that concerns us is to know that there is a 
common moral teaching to the effect that a sound member may be 
amputated, when, owing to extrinsic circumstances, that part becomes 
a menace to life. 

Moreover, some modern writers treat of a case which approximates, 
if it is not identical with, the matter of our inquiry. Vermeersch, 
in unison with all moralists, outlaws vasectomy done for eugenic 
reasons. Yet he would allow the operation if vasectomy could restore 
to normal a man vexed with abnormal lusts.* Upholding this opinion 
are De Smet,* Creusen,?” Wouters,** Jorio,®® Payen.*® Naturally the 
approval of these writers is qualified according to the efficacy of this 


%8 Loc. cit. 29 Theologia Moralis, Il, n. 567. 

3° Institutiones Morales Alphonsianae, Il, n. 767. 

3 Institutiones Theologiae Moralis, Il, n. 382. 

® Theologia Moralis, II, n. 246. 83 Summa Theologiae Moralis, I, n. 328. 
* Manuale Theologiae Moralis, 11,n.116. ™ Theol. Mor., II, n. 323. 

% De Matrimonio, n. 441. 

37In Vermeersch, Theol. Mor., II (ed. Creusen), n. 299. 

38 Man. Theol. Mor., Il, n. 527. 9 Theol. Mor., II, n. 195. 

” Déontologie médicale d’aprés le droit naturel, n. 345. 
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operation to accomplish its set purpose. But whether or not such a 
purpose be thereby obtained is to us a matter of unconcern. What 
we wish to stress is the fact that these authorities permit perfectly 
sound organs which are functioning normally to be sacrificed for the 
good of the whole organism. And Bonnar approves of ligature of the 
vasa for enlargement of the prostate.“ Ligature certainly would not 
shut off the supply of androgens, for hormones are carried to other 
organs by the blood stream. 

But here it may well be asked whether vasectomy for prostate 
cancer need rely only upon the argument drawn from extrinsic neces- 
sity. Is there not likewise an intrinsic necessity which justifies the 
excision of the gonads? The point is this. Androgens are not a 
cause per se of carcinoma of the prostate. They are, however, a cause 
per se of stimulating the growth of the prostatic epithelial cells, so 
much so that both the overgrowth of these cells and their invasion 
into adjacent organs depend for continuance on the stimulation of 
these androgenic hormones. For while the cancerous cells have within 
themselves the potentialities of overgrowth and invasion, yet they 
depend for the actuation of these potentialities and especially for their 
continuous functioning upon the supply of androgens forthcoming. 
Now, it is quite evident that such overgrowth and invasion constitute 
a serious menace to life. We may, therefore, set up the following 
argument: A “continued” overgrowth and invasion of cancerous cells 
is a menace to life. But androgens cause this “continued” over- 
growth and invasion of cancerous cells. Therefore androgens cause a 
menace to life. Herein seems to be verified in all its force the old 
adage, causa causae est causa causati. 

But—and the objection challenges attention—does the suppression 
merely of the gonadal supply of androgens save life? The force of 
this question lies in the fact that there are extra-gonadal sources of 


androgens. 


Clinical studies of patieats with several types of tumors of the adrenal cortex 
and observations on rodents have demonstrated that androgens are formed in 
varying amounts in extra-gonadal sources, especially in the adrenals; thus castra- 
tion in the guinea pig is not accompanied by complete regression of the accessory 
sex glands and pre-pubertal castration of the rat does not greatly interfere with the 


“ The Catholic Doctor, p. 86. 
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pubertal development of the prostate until the animal is thirty-five days or more cap 
of age. In cases in this series (Huggins’) in which the results of orchidectomy were : 
unsatisfactory, was enough androgen produced in extra-gonadal loci to activate >. 
the carcinoma? This question cannot be answered at the present time.” 7 
0 
The problem of extra-testicular androgens has been met by injections any 
of estrogens which have the power of inhibiting prostate secretions. wo! 
“In senile dogs with spontaneous cystic enlargement of the prostate, adv 
castration or the controlled administration of estrogens eliminates cess 
prostatic secretion and produces prostatic atrophy.’ ‘Androgenic seri 
activity may be suppressed chemically by the administration of es- vigc 
trogens or by surgical or roentgenologic castration.’ In several of orat 
the studies cited in the present paper, estrogens were employed only fain 
as an adjunct treatment to orchidectomy. Thus Huggins used stil- 
bestrol to relieve annoying hot flashes, to reduce further the lev-.. of F 
acid phosphatase, to offset the injections of androgens. And Ballinger ae 
and McDonald state, “In addition to castration, estogens were ad- not i 
ministered in the form of stilbestrol one mg. daily.’ stitia 
The beneficial effects of castration upon the victims of prostatic if th 
cancer are extremely startling, so much so that staid, scientific medical a 
literature abounds in such adjectives as miraculous, spectacular, very ioe 
spectacular, astounding, and other equally extraordinary superlatives, anci 
as one may see at a glance in the Journal of Urology for December, 1942. facto 
In more scientific language the effects of orchidectomy are thus stabil 
summed up by Huggins: heral 
Amongst the changes following upon orchidectomy are increased appetite and Ui 
relief of pain. These effects are often seen within several days. They result in is es 
gain in weight and return of anemia to normal. Frequently there is a decrease acco 
in the primary tumor so that the hard, nodular, craggy prostate becomes smooth it pr 
and soft and decreases markedly in size. Frequently changes occur in the bony 
metastases on roentgenographic examination; usually the lesions undergo in- cerot 
creased calcification within several months. This increased density is often fol- chide 
lowed by a stabilization in growth or by disappearance of the metastases to X ray prefe 
examination.*® on tl 
Nor does Huggins omit the ill effects of orchidectomy. “Certain _—_ 
undesirable symptoms also occur, notably abolition of the adult sexual tion 
@ Huggins et al., in Arch. Surg., Aug., 1941, p. 221. 8 Tbid., p. 211. Ra 
“ Jour. A. M. A., July 18, 1942, p. 951. % Ibid., p. 384. subst 
# Huggins, in Chic. Med. Soc. Bull., Feb. 20, 1943, p. 460. os 
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capacity and the onset of hot flashes similar to menopausal changes 
in women.’’4? 

Little has thus far been reported of roentgen ray, the third method 
of treatment in carcinoma of the prostate. Nor is the reason for this 
any but the most natural; for X-ray therapy of this disorder has not 
won to its side many adherents. True, Munger, an outstanding 
advocate of roentgen ray, has reported a considerable degree of suc- 
cess in patients under his care. But the experts in this same field 
seriously challenge the effectiveness of irradiating the gonads. They 
vigorously maintain that the interstitial testicular cells which elab- 
orate androgens are radio-proof, that is to say, X-ray resistant. But 
fairness demands that Munger himself be heard on this topic. 


Following the clinical presentation last year I was rebuffed by certain X ray 
men, various pathologists and certain urologists whose chief counter was ‘testicular 
irradiation has no effect upon the interstitial cells.’ Be that as it may, and I am 
not in a position as yet to state how much effect organically there is upon the inter- 
stitial cell of the testicle through irradiation, but I can say with all certainty that 
if the interstitial cells are the station from which emanate that factor responsible 
or related to the establishment of carcinoma of the prostate then I say, gentlemen, 
X ray does have some effect basically, at least, upon the functioning of the inter- 
stitial cells. Surgical castration certainly removes the testicle and thereby the 
carcinogenic factor within the testicle, stilbestrol does definitely depress this 
factor within the testicle and in eighty-five percent of cases irradiation seemingly 
stabilizes or reverses the process. I believe all the factors involved are still un- 
heralded. I believe that the biochemists may show us the answer to this problem.*® 


Until irradiation of the gonads, as a therapy for prostatic cancer, 
is established upon better evidence and receives as a result a scientific 
accolade, we feel that ethical approval of it must be withheld. For 
it produces certain sterilization but only doubtful arrest of the can- 
cerous growth. Hence it appears, in contrast to estrugens and or- 
chidectomy, as a doubtful remedy and as such it cannot merit ethical 
preferment over estrogens and orchidectomy. And here a last word 
on the whole subject, a word most welcome, as it comes from a de- 
servedly recognized specialist who spoke at the June, 1944, conven- 
tion of the American Medical Association. 


Radiation in small doses in conjunction with administration of these chemical 
substances will control pain to some extent. Radiation of the pituitary in one 


Loc. cit. 48 Jour. Urol., Dec., 1942, p. 702. 
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instance failed to modify favorably the course of the malignancy. Radiation of the 
adrenals has not been attempted to date. The procedure which will in most in- 
stances insure the most rapid favorable effect on the malignancy is castration. 
The plan for the most prolonged satisfactory control of the malignant process 
consists of castration and the subsequent symptomatic administration of the afore- 
mentioned chemical substances in as small dosage as possible.” 


Conclusions, from an ethical standpoint, as regards recent treat- 
ments of carcinoma of the prostate: 

1) Estrogens should be employed first. 2) If estrogens prove in- 
effective, all ethical objection to orchidectomy ceases. 3) If further 
scientific evidence proves orchidectomy with subsequent use of estro- 
gens the most effective way to prolong life, then orchidectomy may 
be employed first with a subsequent use of estrogens. 4) If further 
evidence bears out Huggins’ claim that a protracted use of estrogens 
alone is carcinogenic, all ethical objection against the immediate use 
of orchidectomy disappears. 5) X-ray treatment of the gonads is 
ethically objectionable. 


49 William P. Herbst (by permission). 
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THE HOLY GHOST IN THE MYSTICAL BODY OF 
CHRIST ACCORDING TO ST. AUGUSTINE 


STANISLAUS J. GRABOWSKI, S.T.D., S.T.M. 
The Catholic University of America 


tiers Church portrayed by St. Augustine in his voluminous writ- 
ings is one of hierarchical organization, of the “communion of 
the sacraments,” of the profession of the same faith (in opposition to 
heretics), of the manifestation of mutual charity (in opposition to 
schismatics). External elements and visible bonds are essential to 
the concept of the Church in the mind of the Bishop of Hippo. In 
fact, he maintains that no religion, true or false, is possible without 
external and visible rites and observances. Yet more than this, the 
Church of St. Augustine is a Church of the Holy Ghost and of grace, 
that is to say, it is a Church of life. It is a Church of internal faith, 
hope, and charity. This spiritual life of the individual member and 
of the corporate membership of the Church was as real to St. Augustine 
as the life of the physical human body with which he compares it. 

The Church in this latter aspect is to St. Augustine the Body of 
Christ, the Corpus Christi, as he invariably designates it without any 
further qualification. The most important of the invisible elements 
entering into its being is the Holy Ghost, the uncreated factor in it 
and the source of the other sanctifying elements: faith, hope, charity, 
and grace. In the present article we shall study: (1) the relation of 
the Holy Ghost to the Mystical Body of Christ; (2) the relation of the 
Holy Ghost to men outside of the Church. A later article will take 
up: (3) the relation of the Holy Ghost to sinners in the Church; and 
(4) the subsequent history of the doctrine on the Holy Ghost as the 
soul of the Mystical Body of Christ. 


RELATION OF THE HOLY GHOST TO THE BODY OF CHRIST 


The human body is used in St. Paul, tradition, and St. Augustine 
as a type for the Body of Christ. If the analogy drawn between these 
two is so faithful, at times even servile, entering into minute compari- 
sons, a fortiori there must be in the Body of Christ some worthy 
correspondent to the most noble constituent of the human body. Just 
as the human body has a soul from which its life emanates, so also the 
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Corpus Christi has for its soul the Holy Ghost who vivifies it. The 
human soul is one, yet it performs a variety of functions through 
various corporeal members and the senses; so is the Holy Ghost the 
real and sole fountain of the true spiritual life in the Church, uniting 
all into one whole organic being and operating diversely in various 
members of the Body of Christ. Who does not feel St. Paul speaking 
in the words of St. Augustine?? 

St. Augustine appears at a time when the echoes of the pronounce- 
ments of Pope Damasus I (384)* and the First Council of Constanti- 
nople (381) concerning the divinity of the Holy Ghost, against the 
Macedonians, were reverberating throughout Christianity. Through- 
out the Bishop’s works there is emphasis placed on the divine nature 
of the Third Person of the Godhead. For the Holy Ghost whom St. 
Augustine has in mind is He “who is in the Trinity consubstantial 
with the Father and the Son.’* He is by procession the Spirit con- 
jointly of the Father and the Son, and therefore He is “God from 
God.’* This is the same Spirit by whom Christ has been sanctified 
and of whom He was born.’ It was He whom Christ promised during 
His earthly sojourn, whom He sent after His resurrection and ascen- 


1 Sermo 258, 2 (PL 38, 1232): ““Membra nostra attendite. Multis membris constitu- 
tum est corpus, et vegetat membra omnia unus spiritus. Ecce humano spiritu, quo sum 
ego ipse homo, membra omnia colligo: impero membris ut moveantur, intendo oculis ad 
videndum ... officia membrorum dispartita sunt, sed unus spiritus continet omnia. 
Multa jubentur, multa fiunt: unus jubet, uni servitur. Quod est spiritus noster, id est 
anima nostra, ad membra nostra, hoc Spiritus Sanctus ad membra Christi, quod est 
Ecclesia. Ideo Apostolus, cum corpus unum nominasset, ne intelligeremus mortuum 
corpus: unum, inquit, corpus. Sed rogo te, vivit hoc corpus? Vivit. Unde? De uno 
spiritu. ‘Et unus spiritus.’ ” 

2F. Prat, La théologie de saint Paul (16e éd.; Paris, 1927), I, 360: “L’4me du corps 
mystique, c’est |’Esprit-Saint. . .. Non seulement |’Esprit-Saint habite dans |’Eglise et 
dans chacun des justes comme dans son temple, mais il y est comme un principe de cohé- 
sion, de mouvement et de vie.” 

* See the Anathematisms of Pope Damasus, released in the IV Roman Synod in 380; 
cf. P. Coustant, Epistolae Romanorum Pontificum a S. Clemente I usque ad Innocentium III 
(Parisiis, 1721), p. 511 A ff. 

* De div. quaest. ad Simpl., TI, 1, 5 (PL 40, 132); cf. M. Schmaus, Die psychologische 
Trinitatslehre des hl. Augustinus (Minster, 1927), pp. 121 ff. and 386 ff. 

5 Sermo 71, 20, 33 (PL 38, 463): “Spiritus autem sanctus communiter habetur a Patre 
et Filio: quia Spiritus est unus amborum.” 

* In Io. Eo. Tr. 7, 6 (PL 35, 2031). 

7 De praed. sanct., 15, 31 (PL 44, 982): “...natus est de Spiritu sancto et virgine 
Maria.” 
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sion to the apostles and to the Church, and who is therefore termed 
in St. John® and St. Paul® the Spirit of Christ. St. Augustine too, 
following the lead of Sacred Scripture, correlates the Holy Ghost to 
Christ, naming Him the Spirit of Christ.° This Spirit of Christ" 
becomes the spirit also of Christ’s fullness and continuation on earth, 
that is, of His Body the Church. 

Because of the repeated and emphatic presentation of this office of 
the Holy Ghost in the Body of Christ, one might easily be inclined to 
limit this task only to the Person of the Holy Ghost, to the exclusion 
of the other divine Persons. Yet the Bishop of Hippo teaches that 
the Person of the Holy Ghost, who is consubstantial with and equal 
to the Father and Son, operates conjointly with Them in animating 
the Church. He explicitly states that the Father and Son are likewise 
indwellers in the temple which is the Body of Christ and consequently 
vivifiers of Christ’s Church: “God therefore dwells in his temple, not 
only the Holy Ghost, but also the Father and the Son. . . . The temple 
therefore of God, that is, of the whole Trinity, is the holy Church.’’” 
It is this same doctrine which underlies the indwelling of the Holy 
Ghost in individual souls. Although Sacred Scripture frequently fo- 
cuses our attention upon the Person of the Holy Ghost as the soul’s 
indweller, yet it gives an unmistakable clue, in our Lord’s own words, 
to the recognition of an inhabitation common to all three divine Per- 
sons.'* St. Augustine too pauses, here and there, to remind us of this 
inseparable indwelling of the Persons of the sacred Trinity in the just 
man.'* 

There are reasons for associating this office of the Godhead as soul 

8 Implicitly in John 1:32, 33; 15:26; directly I John 4:13. 

® For instance, Gal. 4:6; Rom. 8:9-10; II Cor. 3:17; cf. F. Prat, op. cit., II, 352-55; 
E. Mura, Le Corps mystique du Christ (Paris, 1936), I, 198. 

10 In Jo. Ev. Tr. 26, 13 (PL 35, 1612): “Fiant corpus Christi, si volunt vivere de Spiritu 
Christi. De Spiritu Christi non vivit, nisi corpus Christi”; cf. ibid., 26, 16 (PL 35, 1618). 

11 The reasons for making the Holy Ghost in so far as he is the Spirit of Christ the 
soul of the Church are presented by S. Tromp, Corpus Christi Quod Est Ecclesia (Romae, 
1937), p. 169. 

12 Enchiridion 56, 15 (PL 40, 259). 

18 Rom. 5:5; 8:9; 8:11; Gal. 4:6; I Cor. 6:19; II Cor. 6:16; John 14:16 ff. 

i Ep. 187, 5, 16 (PL 33, 837; CSEL 57, ed. Al. Goldbacher, IV, 94): “Quis porro 
audeat opinari, nisi quisquis inseparabilitatem penitus Trinitatis ignorat, quod in aliquo 
habitare possit Pater et Filius, in quo non habitet Spiritus Sanctus, aut in aliquo Spiritus 
Sanctus in quo et non Pater et Filius?” 
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of the Church preferentially with the Person of the Holy Ghost. By 
virtue of His procession He is the “Spirit,” as proceeding from the 
Father and the Son; whence it is fit for Him to be the spirit, that is, 
the life, of the Body of Christ. The life of this body is grace, which 
is a purely gratuitous gift of God; the Holy Ghost, again, in the mode 
of His procession, is the uncreated and the greatest of gifts, therefore 
He is called grace.!* The life of the soul is associated or identified 
with love (dilectio, caritas) ; here again the Holy Ghost, proceeding from 
the will, the seat of a variety of voluntary acts, but all rooted in love, 
is a symbol of it." Finally, since the Holy Ghost by virtue of His 
procession is the unitive bond of love whereby the Father and the 
Son are ineffably united,’ it is becoming also that the effecting of the 
union of the faithful forming the Body of Christ through charity be 
appropriated to the Holy Ghost. 


One Spirit, One Body 


The doctrine of the Holy Ghost as the soul of the Body of Christ 
was an indispensable constituent of Augustine’s concept of the Church. 
In one of his sermons the holy Bishop, who throughout his works 
displays a comprehensive knowledge not only of Sacred Scripture but 
also of tradition and the history of doctrine, including erroneous tenets, 
enumerates a series of such false beliefs concerning the Holy Ghost. 
Yet, he says, even if one should know and hold the truth about the 
nature and the Person of the Holy Ghost, it would be of no avail and 
displeasing to God, were one also to deny His indwelling in the Body 
of Christ, the one true Catholic Church. Those who do precisely this 
are likened to the Pharisees, who had some conception of the Holy 


18 Sermo 144, 1, 1 (PL 38, 788): “Gratia quippe Dei, donum Dei est. Donum autem 
maximum ipse Spiritus Sanctus est; et ideo gratia dicitur.” Cf. also De fide et symb., 
9, 19 (PL 40, 191; CSEL 41, ed. J. Zycha, 22); De Trin., VIII, 1 (PL 42, 946); ibid., XV, 
17, 29 (PL 42, 1081). 

16 De Trin., XV, 31 ff. (PL 42, 1083): “‘Dilectio igitur, quae ex Deo est et Deus est, 
proprie Spiritus Sanctus est, per quem diffunditur in cordibus nostris caritas Dei, per 
quam nos tota inhabitat Trinitas.” 

17 De agone Chris., 16, 18 (PL 40, 300; CSEL 41, 119): “Quia revera magnum est mente 
conspicere . . . ipsam Charitatem et Sanctitatem, qua Generator et Generatus ineffabiliter 
sibi copulantur”; De Trin., XV, 37 (PL 42, 1086): “Et si charitas qua Pater diligit Filium, 
et Patrem diligit Filius, ineffabiliter communionem demonstrat amborum; quid convenien- 
tius quam ut ille dicatur charitas proprie, qui Spiritus est communis ambobus?” 
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Ghost, insofar at least as they did not deny His existence, but who 
denied that He was in Christ and ascribed the latter’s works to the 
devil, instead of recognizing them as coming from the Holy Ghost.'* 

The great African Bishop conceives the Church not only as a social 
religious organization held together by external rites and practices, but 
also, and that principally, as a corporate entity animated by internal 
life which permeates the whole. The soul of this corporate entity, the 
Body of Christ, is the Holy Ghost, for He is its unifying and vivifying 
principle. Since there is but one Holy Ghost, He is confined in the 
capacity of a life-giving soul to the one Body of Christ, the Catholic 
Church. Whosoever will be animated by the life of which the Holy 
Ghost is the author must accede as member to the body which he 
inhabits. Hence St. Augustine’s exhortation: “Let them become the 
Body of Christ, if they wish to live of Christ’s Spirit. Only the Body 
of Christ lives of the Spirit of Christ... . Do you also will to live of 
the Spirit of Christ? Be in the Body of Christ.” Then it is that one 
lives “for God in God.’”® 

This teaching about the Person of the Holy Ghost as the soul of the 
Church was a potent polemical force which St. Augustine perceived 
to be at his disposal and which he effectively wielded against his sepa- 
rated brethren in Africa. The Donatists were aware of the traditional 
doctrine that the Holy Ghost was an internal gift and was conferred 
upon the individual,” but the Bishop of Hippo, who likewise teaches 
an immediate and internal abiding of the Holy Spirit in the soul of 
the just individual, makes the actual possession of this divine Person 

18 Sermo 71, 3, 5 (PL 38, 447): “Ac per hoc et Judaei et quicumque haeretici Spiritum 
Sanctum confitentur, sed eum negant esse in Christi corpore, quod est unica ejus Ecclesia, 
non utique nisi una catholica; procul dubio similes sunt Pharisaeis, qui tunc etiamsi esse 
Spiritum Sanctum fatebantur, negabant tamen eum esse in Christo, cujus opera in dae- 
monibus ejiciendis daemoniorum principi tribuebant.” 

9 In Io. Ev. Tr. 26, 13 (PL 35, 1612-13). 

20P. Battifol, Le catholicisme de saint Augustin (4e éd.; Paris, 1929), p. 238, says: 
“Aux hérétiques, qui voudraient que |’Esprit soit un don immédiat, Augustin oppose cet 
axiome que |’Esprit est un don auquel nous participons dans |’Eglise, l’unique Eglise étant 
la Catholica.” This is not altogether exact. It must be stated that this internal and 
individual possession of the Holy Ghost is a doctrine which is common to St. Augustine 
and the Donatists. The Bishop of Hippo, however, maintains that he who leaves the 
unity of Christ’s Body loses also the personal indwelling of the Holy Ghost in his own 
soul, or who stands outside of the unity of the Church cannot be the possessor of the Holy 
Ghost in his inner being. 
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dependent on the adherence to the corporate body of the faithful, that 
is, the Body of Christ, in which He dwells as its soul. Failure to be 
in this one Body deprives one of the personal indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit. The saint recurs again and again to the prototype; the analogy 
drawn from it was ineluctable: if the arm or leg is severed from the 
body it no longer belongs to that body, for it is no longer under the 
influence of the soul permeating the body with its life. So too there 
is but one Church, the Body of Christ, and one soul in it alone, the 
Holy Ghost; whoever is not a member of the Church cannot participate 
in the life-giving power of the Holy Ghost. 


Exclusion from the Spirit 


In consequence of this principle the following classes of men are 
destitute of the Holy Ghost: 

1) Jews and Pagans. These, not being reborn of the Holy Ghost 
through baptism, have no life and are alien to the Church of God. 
Considered from this point of view, their lives are miserable, and are 
more truly death rather than life. For the life issuing from the sacra- 
ment of baptism is necessary in order that one be built into that 
spiritual edifice of God destined for bliss.*! 

2) Such as have been baptized outside of the Church, that is to say, 
in heretical and schismatic factions. The African Doctor, unlike some 
of his earlier renowned countrymen, admits the validity of baptism 
administered elsewhere; and hence that, as a result of this sacra- 
ment, a certain form (forma, forma pietatis®) is imprinted in the soul 
of the recipient. There is, however, something lacking, and this he 
expresses as being a rebirth by or in the Holy Ghost, or declares simply 
to consist in the want of the Holy Ghost. On this distinction between 
the reception of a sacrament, resulting in a “form” and the reception 

1 Ep. 187, 10, 33 (CSEL 57, IV, 111): “Praeter hoc enim aedificium, quod beatifican- 
dum construitur ad aeternam habitationem Dei, vita hominis omnis infelix, et mors est 
potius appellanda quam vita. Quisquis ergo habitabitur Deo, ne ira Dei maneat super 
eum ab hoc corpore, ab hoc templo, ab hac nativitate non erit alienus. Omnis autem 
non renatus alienus est.” Accurding to the Maurist text (PL 33, 845) the last two sen- 
tences read: “‘Quisquis ergo habitabitur a Deo, ne ira Dei maneat super eum ab hoc corpore, 
ab hoc templo, ab hac civitate non erit alienus. Omnis autem non renatus alienus est.” 

% Sermo 268, 2 (PL 38, 1232): ‘Forma est: nisi intus spiritu vegeteris, frustra foris de 


forma gloriaris.” 
33 Sermo 71, 32 (PL 38, 462): “Non enim defuit etiam foris positis ista forma pietatis.” 
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of the Holy Ghost, St. Augustine is emphatic and insistent.* Tanta- 
mount to the Holy Ghost, and in opposition to the forma, is life which 
is conferred by the sacrament legitimately received.** By virtue of 
the once received forma of the sacrament, the Holy Ghost may be 
acquired by accession to the communion of the Catholica.** The Holy 
Ghost, therefore, does not act in the capacity of an animating prin- 
ciple, as a soul, for those who, even if they do constitute a body or 
communion of men, have received the baptismal sacrament outside of 
the sphere of the one Body of Christ. Thus baptism, established by 
Christ, the Founder, as the instrument of incorporation into that 
Body, cannot produce this life-giving effect unless it is administered 
by its rightful owner, the Church, within its communion.?’ 

3) Finally, heretics and schismatics who have actually separated 
themselves by their own fault from the Church’s doctrinal or social 
unity. The saintly Bishop admonishes his hearers: “Remember, those 
who are adverse to unity have not the Holy Ghost.’ 


The Unity of the Church 


Unity can be understood in a twofold sense according to the degree 
or intimacy of the union.*® First, there is an external union or asso- 
ciation of members in a religion through sacramental rites and religious 
observances and the external profession of the same beliefs. St. 
Augustine admits this unity by way almost of condescension as the 


% Sermo 269, 2 (PL 38, 1236): ““Haec itaque distinctio inter acceptionem baptismi, et 
acceptionem Spiritus Sancti, satis nos instruit, ne habere eos continuo Spiritum Sanctum 
putemus, quos habere baptismum non negamus.” 

% Sermo 248, 2 (PL 38, 1232): “Jam vero si membrum praecidatur de corpore numquid 
sequitur spiritus? Et tamen membrum agnoscitur quid est: digitus est, manus est, 
brachium est, auris est; praeter corpus habet formam, sed non habet vitam.” 

% Sermo 71, 32 (PL 38, 462): “Quapropter quicumque in schismaticis vel haereticis 
congregationibus, vel potius segregationibus baptizantur, quamvis non sint renati Spiritu, 
... tamen cum ad catholicam veniunt, et societati Spiritus aggregantur, quem foris procul 
dubio non habebant, non eis repetitur lavacrum carnis.” 

7 Contra Cresc., II, 12, 15 (PL 43, 476; CSEL 52, ed. M. Petschenig, II, 374): ““Merito 
creduntur hi, qui extra Ecclesiam baptismum Ecclesiae perceperunt non habere Spiritum 
Sanctum, nisi cum ipsi Ecclesiae in vinculo pacis per connexionem caritatis adhaerescunt.” 

% Sermo 7, 11, 13 (PL 38, 74). 

*W. Simpson, St. Augustine and African Church Divisions (London, 1910), p. 72: 
“But what is unity? At times it means external intercommunion; at other times it 
denotes the deeper conception of inward identity.” 
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minimum requirement for Church membership. Secondly, there is an 
internal unity, affecting and uniting the members of the Church intrin- 
sically. It must be evident from a closer study of St. Augustine’s 
works that this unity in the Church, of which he usually and princi- 
pally speaks, comprises more than an external, social, moral unity. 
His call to his churchmen for unity, peace, charity does not rest upon 
understanding, sympathy, intercommunion, and congeniality alone; 
but it involves a more intimate and, at the same time, a more mys- 
terious participation in the life and Spirit of the Church. To belong 
to the “unity of the Spirit in bonds of peace”’ (unitas Spiritus in vinculo 
pacis),*° to adhere ‘“‘to the Church by the bonds of peace through the 
union of charity” (Ecclesiae vinculo pacis per connexionem caritatis),® 
to participate in an exchange of spiritual things, to communicate in 
this Body so as to be animated inwardly by the spirit (intus spiritu 
vegeteris)**—all of these necessarily carry us into the sphere of those 
communions which are intrinsic and imperceptible, yet real and formed 
by real ties. 

The Holy Ghost is the soul of all who have been incorporated into 
the Body of Christ. But He provides also the means whereby the 
intimate, spiritual union is accomplished. As soul, He imparts life 
through His created gifts of grace; as unifier, He confers charity, a 
spiritual unifying factor.** In virtue of the latter the spiritual struc- 
ture of the Body of Christ is formed as a single entity. St. Augustine, 
using a term which occurs in the Latin classics*® to denote this close 


© Sermo 71, 32 (PL 38, 462). 

31 Contra Cresc., II, 12, 15 (PL 43, 476; CSEL 52, II, 374). 

32 Sermo 212, 1 (PL 38, 1058): “Et vestra societas est commercium spiritualium, ut 
similes sitis negotiatoribus bonam margaritam quaerentibus (Matt. 13:45). Haec est 
charitas, . . .” 

33 Sermo 268, 2 (PL 38, 1232); cf. In Io. Ev. Tr. 27, 6 (PL 35, 1618). 

%4 In Io. Ev. Tr. 27, 6 (PL 35, 1618): “Ut autem simus membra ejus, unitas nos com- 
paginat. Ut compaginet unitas, quae facit nisi charitas? Et charitas unde? Apostolum 
interroga: Charitas, inquit, Dei diffusa est in cordibus nostris per Spiritum sanctum qui 
datus est nobis [Rom. 5:5].” 

% Thus, Cicero, De senectute, 21, 77: “. .. dum sumus in his inclusi compagibus cor- 
poris [bodily structures]’’; cf. also P. Velleius Paterculus, 2, 127, 3; M. Annaeus Lucanus, 
5, 119. The term is used also for the body of the state; e.g., C. Cornelius Tacitus, His- 
toria, 4, 74. 
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union, calls it a compago corporis, a compaginatio unitatis et charitatis,* 
an aedificium ad Christi compagem.*" 

St. Augustine, when speaking of the vivifying indwelling of the Holy 
Ghost in the one Church, and exclusion of heretics and schismatics 
from the Church and the Holy Ghost, has before his eyes the image 
of the human body. From this latter he takes the cue for describing 
the operations and their extent in the Body of Christ. To it he calls 
the attention of his hearers: membra nostra attendite. He clings per- 
sistently to this palpable reality for his description of the spiritual 
body. As to the soul, the spirit, it is one, it holds all members to- 
gether, it animates them, but it operates diversely according to the 
member that it commands.** Yet this is the indisputable law: the 
human soul animates only those members which constitute a part of 
the body to which that soul is confined. No member which does not 
constitute a part of that body, and none that is severed, can be vivified 
by the spirit of that body. “Now if the member is cut off from the 
body, does the spirit also follow?’’*® The same law is applied with 
emphasis and persistence to the Body of Christ. The Holy Spirit, who 
is the Spirit of Christ, is confined as a soul to the Body of Christ. 
All who are in this Body as members are vivified by Him, whereas all 
who are outside of this Body are devoid of Christ’s Spirit and life. 


Qui ergo habet Spiritum Sanctum, in Ecclesia est... . Quicumque praeter hanc 
Ecclesiam est, non habet Spiritum Sanctum.” 
Ecclesia catholica sola est corpus Christi. .. . Extra hoc corpus neminem vivificat 


% In Io. Ev. Tr. 27, 6 (PL 35, 1618); Ep. 185, 46 (PL 33, 813; CSEL 57, IV, 40). 

37 Enar. in Ps. 86, 4 (PL 37, 1104): “Sacramentum est cujusdam universitatis; quia 
per totum orbem terrarum futura erat Ecclesia, unde vocatur hoc aedificium ad Christi 
compagem. .. . Quomodo vocatur? Undique in Trinitate vocatur: non vocatur nisi bap- 
tismo in nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti.” 

38 Sermo 268, 2 (PL 38, 1232): “Multis membris constitutum est corpus, et vegetat 
membra omnia unus spiritus. . . . Officia membrorum dispartita sunt, sed unus spiritus 
continet omnia. Multa jubentur, multa fiunt: unus jubet, uni servitur.” 

39 Sermo 7, 11, 13 (PL 38, 74). So also In Io. Ev. Tr. 27, 6 (PL 35, 1618): “Nam 
spiritus qui est in te, o homo, quo constas ut homo sis, numquid vivificat membrum quod 
separatum invenerit a carne tua? Spiritum tuum dico animam tuam: anima tua non 
vivificat nisi membra quae sunt in carne tua; unum si tollas, jam non vivificatur ea anima 
tua, quia unitati corporis tui non copulatur.” 

Sermo 268, 2 (PL 38, 1232). 
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Spiritus Sanctus.... Non habent itaque Spiritum Sanctum qui sunt extra 
Ecclesiam.“ 

And avowing the same principle concerning schismatics and here- 
tics, he says: “. . . sed multo magis isti [haeretici et schismatici] eum 
[Spiritum Sanctum] non acceperunt, ubi a corporis compage divisi, 
quod solum corpus vivificat Spiritus Sanctus... .’ Heretics and 
schismatics, therefore, can have no claim to the possession of the Holy 
Ghost because they are separated from the one Church, which He 
vivifies. To these, likewise, the Augustinian adage would have to be 
applied: “Outside of the Church, there is no salvation.” But the 
question arises: who is a heretic and who a schismatic? 


The Meaning of Heresy 


St. Augustine instinctively feels what a heresy* is as opposed to the 
true Church; yet it is impossible or most difficult, as he confesses,“ 
to give a definition in which the essential characteristics would be 
embraced. As an example of this difficulty, he points out two cata- 
logues of heresies, the one of Philastrius, Bishop of Brixen, and the 
other of Epiphanius, Bishop of Cyprus, who differ much in their 
enumeration of heresies, even in covering the same period; wherefore 
he concludes: “This certainly would not happen, unless one thing 
seemed to be a heresy to the one, and another to the other.’*® Hence 
follows, by inference, his warning to be careful in calling or considering 
someone a heretic, for there is danger of making heretics of those who 
are not.“ The most elementary constituent in the notion of heresy 
is falsity of doctrine from the rule of faith (a regula veritatis) so that 


4 Ep. 185, 11, 50 (PL 33, 815; CSEL 57, IV, 44). 

@ Fp. 185, 46 (PL 33, 813; CSEL 57, IV, 40). 

43 Cf. J. de Guibert, “La notion d’hérésie dans S. Augustin,” Bull. litt. éccl., 1920, p. 
368-82. 

44 Fp. 222, 2 (PL 33, 999; CSEL 57, IV, 447-48): “‘. .. quid sit haeresis, . . . revera 
hoc omnino definire difficile est”; De haer. (PL 42, 23): “Quid ergo faciat haereticum, 
regulari quadam definitione comprehendi, sicut ego existimo, aut omnino non potest, aut 


difficilime potest.” 

Loc. cit.: “. . . quod utique non evenisset, nisi aliud uni eorum videretur esse haeresis, 
et aliud alteri.” 

Loc. cit.: “. .. cavendum, cum omnes [haereses] in numerum redigere conamur, ne 


praetermittamus aliquas, quamvis haereses sint; aut annumeremus aliquas, cum haereses 
non sint.” 
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heretics participate in the oneness of the Christian name, but not in 
the oneness of faith.‘7 Augustine gives us a description of a heretic 
when he says: “Haereticus est, ut mea fert opinio, qui alicujus tem- 
poralis commodi et maxime gloriae principatusque sui gratia falsas ac 
novas opiniones vel gignit vel sequitur.”“* From this description, as 
well as from inferences of many other assertions, it is evident that 
novelty in doctrine as opposed to received and traditional teaching is 
branded as a heretical error. 

Yet St. Augustine seems to require more than this to make a true 
heretic. Those who stray beyond the paths of tradition and orthodoxy 
are expected to be made cognizant of their opposition to the true 
Church; if they continue to embrace the same error, they become 
heretical. It is obstinacy, perversity, and intractability that enter 
into the notion of heresy.*® Those are not heretics, although their 
beliefs are erroneous, who bona fide are of the opinion that theirs is 
the teaching of the Church.” Nor are those to be deemed heretics 
who have inherited errors from their heretical parents, but are willing 
to abandon them when they have discovered the falsity of their beliefs.™ 

The place of heretics is outside of the Church; by their heresy they 
cease to be true members of the Church, so that they should also be 
formally excluded from its Body. But it can happen that a Christian, 
attached apparently to the Body and living in communion with the 


47 Quaest. sept. in Mt., XI, 1 (PL 35, 1367): “‘. . . [haeretici] pravis opinionibus ad falsa 
dogmata convertuntur . . . bene intelliguntur haeretici, quia non societate unius Ecclesiae 
vel unius fidei, sed societate solius nominis christiani in hoc mundo permiscentur bonis 
... haeretici falsa credunt. . . .” 

48 De utilitate cred., I, 1 (PL 42, 65; CSEL 25, ed. J. Zycha, 3). 

49 De Civ. Dei, XVIII, 51, 1 (PL 41, 613; ed. Dombart-Kalb, II, 335): “Qui ergo in 
Ecclesia Christi morbidum aliquid pravumque sapiunt, si correpti ut sanum rectumque 
sapiant, resistunt contumaciter, suaque pestifera et mortifera dogmata emendare nolunt, 
sed defensare persistunt; haeretici fiunt, et foras exeuntes habentur in exercentibus inimi- 
cis.” Cf. De Gen. ad lit. VII, 9, 13 (PL 33, 160; CSEL 28, ed. J. Zycha, I, 208); De Bapt. 
IV, 16, 23 (PL 43, 169; CSEL 51, ed. M. Petschenig, I, 249); Ep. 43, 1, 1 (PL 33, 160; 
CSEL 34, II, 85). 

5 Contra mendacium III, 4 (PL 40, 521). 

51 Ep. 43, 1, 1 (PL 33, 160; CSEL 34, II, 85): “Sed qui sententiam suam, quamvis 
falsam atque perversam, nulla pertinaci animositate defendunt, praesertim quam non 
audacia praesumptionis suae pepererunt, sed a seductis atque in errorem lapsis parentibus 
acceperunt, quaerunt autem cauta sollicitudine veritatem, corrigi parati, cum invenerint; 
nequaquam sunt inter haereticos deputandi.” 
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other members, entertains steadfastly and unhesitatingly an erroneous, 
heretical belief about God or any doctrine which belongs to faith, but 
does not make it public for fear of being excluded from the Church. 
Such a one, observes St. Augustine, is to be adjudged in truth a heretic 
and consequently does not really belong to the Church, the Body of 
Christ, whose member he seems to be.” And the Bishop of Hippo 
warns us that there are many such concealed heretics within the pale 
of the Church who are expelled only then when they begin to defend 
their error and to agitate the multitudes.™ 


The Meaning of Schism 


St. Augustine remarks that it is frequently asked what difference 
there is between a heretic and a schismatic. He answers that what 
makes a heretic is diversity of belief, what makes a schismatic is dis- 
ruption of social unity; the heretic is opposed to unity of faith, the 
schismatic to unity of communion.™ 

The African Bishop avoids furnishing us with a strict definition of 
what a schismatic is, complementary to his definition of a heretic. 
In fact, he calls the same faction at times schismatics, at times heretics. 
On account of this promiscuous use of these terms with regard to the 
same body of men, he was compelled on one occasion by an adversary 
to describe more precisely what a schismatic was. When the holy 
Bishop called the Donatists heretics instead of schismatics,®* as was 
customary, a Donatist named Cresconius resented this appellation. 
The Donatist admits it as applicable to Manicheans, Arians, Mar- 
cionites, and Novatians, but not to Donatists; the teaching of the 
former is discordant with Catholic dogmas, but the latter have the 
same Christ, the same faith, the same religious observances and the 
same sacraments as the Catholic Church, so that they may be called 
schismatics, but not heretics. Cresconius also advances a trenchant 
quasi-definition of what he believes to be the difference between here- 


5 Quaest. sept. in Mt., XI, 1-2 (PL 35, 1367); De Bapt. IV, 16, 23 (PL 43, 169; CSEL 
51, I, 249). 

53 Quaest. sept. in Mt., XI, 2 (PL 35, 1367-8). 

54 Quaest. sept. in Mt., XI, 2 (PL 35, 1367): “Solet autem etiam quaeri, schismatici 
quid ab haereticis distent; et hoc inveniri quod schismaticos non fides diversa faciat, sed 
communionis disrupta societas.” 

% Contra Cresc., II, 2, 3 (PL 43, 469; CSEL 52, 363). 
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tics and schismatics: ‘‘Siquidem haeresis est diversa sequentium secta: 
schisma vero ideia sequentium separatio.”’© 

St. Augustine admits in principle this discrimination, which in no 
way varies from what he asserts elsewhere.*’ His contention, how- 
ever, is that separation from the true and living Church can be a mere 
separation, and consequently bear the appellation schism, provided it 
be a recent separation, but he maintains a schism cannot remain long 
as such, since it will sooner or later turn into a heresy. Therefore, 
he defines a schism as a “recens dissensio,’”’ whereas a heresy is a 
“schisma inveteratum.’’** Evidently it is not by reason of its being 
long-standing or inveterate in itself that it becomes a heresy, but be- 
cause no separate faction cut off from the source of truth can long 
make itself immune to heretical innovations. So, in the case at hand, 
the Donatists, who pretend to have the same religion, sacraments, etc. 
as the Catholic Church, do not accept its baptism, but rebaptize those 
who come from the Church into their faction.*® 

St. Augustine asserts the possibility of the existence in the true 
fold of the Church not only of heretics—and there are many such in his 
opinion—but also of schismatics. Whenever there are those who envy 
the good and are contriving to foment dissension—in other words, 
those who sin against unity in secrecy—they become or are already 
schismatics. Corporally they remain united to the Church, but in 
heart, in spirit, they are already separated. Whether it is true also, 


% Contra Cresc., II, 3, 4 (PL 43, 469; CSEL 52, 363): “... eadem sequentium sepa- 
ratio.” 

5'P. Stach, Swiety Augustyn w Walce z Heretykami (Lw6w, 1930), p. 18. Yet I would 
remark to his construed definition of St. Augustine, that it is possible to have individuals, 
and not only group schismatics, and that such individuals, without segregating them- 
selves, may be covertly extant in the Church itself. 

58 Contra Cresconium, II, 7, 9 (PL 43, 471; CSEL 52, 367): “Proinde quamvis inter 
schisma et haeresim magis eam distinctionem approbem, qua dicitur schisma esse recens 
congregationis ex aliqua sententiarum diversitate dissensio—neque enim et schisma fieri 
potest, nisi diversum aliquid sequantur qui faciunt—haeresis autem, schisma invetera- 
PP ad 

59 Jbid., II, 5, 7 (PL 43, 471; CSEL 52, 366): “Una nobis vobisque religio est: quibus 
autem baptismus unus non est, non est una religio.” 

6 Ouaest. sept. in Mt., XI, 2 (PL 35, 1367): “Nec enim consequens est ut omnis haereti- 
cus vel schismaticus corporaliter ab Ecclesia separetur. ... Item, quicumque invident 
bonis, ita ut quaerant occasiones excludendi eos, aut degradandi; vel crimina sua sic 
defendere parati sunt, si objecta vel prodita fuerint, ut etiam conventiculorum, segrega- 
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on the other hand, that a schismatic in good faith outside of the Church 
is not to be really considered as a schismatic, and in consequence 
whether the phrase, “Foris est animo, quamvis corporaliter intus 
videatur,” is not to be applied inversely to him—cannot be directly 
ascertained, since we find no direct statement to this effect. It must 
be remembered, however, that St. Augustine was in the thick of a 
fray with a rampant faction, at a time when minds were agitated by 
discord and the question of unity, a time not so distant from the 
breach of these Donatists from the Catholica. The participants of the 
movement in this secluded section of Africa were naturally too much 
interested in, and a part of, the conflict not to know what it was 
about. There was no reason for opening a loophole of excuse on the 

‘grounds of good faith for those who found themselves outside of the 
Church. 

By implication, however, it would seem that if there were such as 
found themselves outside of the Church through no fault of their own, 
St. Augustine would not condemn them, nor would he brand them 
with the term “schismatic.” He would rather go a long way in order 
to extenuate their case and even would try to justify them, as he does 
in the analogous case of unfortunate heretics who are in good faith. 
Authors, therefore, who read the formal and material distinction of 
heretics and schismatics, which is current in the theology of our own 
times, into the works of St. Augustine, apparently have grounds for 
doing so, for the Saint bluntly discriminates between the culpable and 
inculpable schismatics, separated from the Church. Yet the conclu- 
sion that such schismatics as are inculpable and in good faith are 
attached in living communion to the Church which is the Body of 
Christ cannot be justified. St. Augustine makes no such explicit 





tiones vel Ecclesiae perturbationes cogitent excitare; jam schismatici sunt, et ab unitate 
corde discissi, etiamsi non inventis occasionibus aut occultatis factis suis Sacramento 
Ecclesiae corporali conversatione socientur.” 

For example, D. Zihringer, Das kirchliche Priestertum nach dem hl. Augustinus 
(Paderborn, 1931), p. 47: “Augustin hat bei diesen Worten immer die formellen Hiretiker 
und Schismatiker im Auge. Da er die animositas und audacia in der Verteidigung eines 
Irrtums als wesentliches Moment mit in den Begriff der Hiresie einbezieht, zaihlen jene 
die wir heute als materielle Hiretiker und Schismatiker bezeichnen, nicht zu dieser Gruppe. 
Es liegt daher in der Konsequenz der augustinischen Begriffsbestimmung, dass diese an 
der Gemeindschaft des heiligen Geistes teilhaben, obwohl sich der Bischof nirgends aus- 
driicklich zu dieser Forderung bekennt.” Cf. also Specht, Die Lehre von der Kirche nach 
dem h. Augustin (Paderborn, 1892), pp. 97-98. 
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statement anywhere; nor, it would seem, can he be made to do so 
even inferentially or interpretatively; he is emphatic in excluding all 
heretics and schismatics from that unity of living faith and charity 
which is proper to the visible Church, the Body of Christ. 


THE HOLY GHOST OUTSIDE OF THE CHURCH 


There were those who, proposing to follow St. Augustine’s teaching 
on the Holy Ghost and the Church, contended that the Holy Ghost 
and grace were confined to the Church, so that beyond its pale there 
isno Holy Ghost, no grace. Pasquier Quesnel, imbued with the teach- 
ing of Baius and Jansenius,* wrote: ‘Extra Ecclesiam nulla conceditur 
gratia,” a statement which is in conformity neither with the teaching 
of the Church,® nor with that of St. Augustine. The masses who stand 
outside of the Church are not left in cold neglect with regard to their 
salvation. As the sun, which in its substance is confined to the 
heavens, sends forth its invigorating rays to all parts of the wide 
world, bringing life, exuberance, and joy to distant creatures, so too 
the Holy Spirit, although He resides by inhabitation in a special 
manner in the Church as the Body of Christ and in the souls of the 
just, is operative in the hearts of men by His power and grace through- 
out the wide world. 

It was he who operated through the fiery tongues on Pentecost, 
testifying to the polyglot and universal character of the newly founded 
Church. It was the power of the Holy Ghost that brought men of 
every race into the Church at Jerusalem. And He continues to do 
this very same work in the souls of men of all times who find themselves 
outside of the Church, alluring them by His grace to enter into the 
Body which He vivifies.* He does not cease His work of illuminating 
and inspiring infidels. 

® Both Michel Baius (de Bay) and Cornelius Jansenius (Jansen) were steeped in the 
writings of St. Augustine. In fact, the aim of Jansenius in his work Augustinus, published 
posthumously, was to restore the genuine doctrine of St. Augustine on grace, which was 
supposedly abandoned or at least obscured for a long time in the Church. 

6§C. Du Plessis d’Argentré, Collectio judiciorum de novis erroribus, qui ab initio XII 
saeculi ... usque ad a. 1733 in Ecclesia proscripti sunt et notati (Lutetiae Parisiorum, 
1755 ff.), III, II, 462 ff. ‘This doctrine and many others of Quesnel were condemned by 
Pope Clement XI (1700-1721) in the Constitutio Dogmatica, Unigenitus, Sept. 8, 1713. 

4 Sermo 270, 6 (PL 38, 1243): “Ipse Spiritus sanctus colligit nos: ... Congregatur 
enim unitas corporis Christi ex omnibus linguis, per omnes scilicet gentes toto terrarum 
orbe diffusas.”* 
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The Call to Faith 


This doctrine about the Holy Ghost’s action in the infidel world 
was involved in the strife with Pelagianism and Semipelagianism. 
Faith depends neither upon our merits nor upon our effort, desire, 
or will, but on the calling of God, the vocatio fidei or vocatio Dei. This 
call of God to embrace the faith precedes all merit® and even free will 
itself; for no one believes, or can believe, who is not called. God 
causes the good will itself, due to which man is inclined to believe and 
wants to believe.* Since the call to faith is unmerited, it is called 
the grace of faith.*7 The calling to faith may be external or internal. 
Usually God makes use of external means, such as preaching of the 
Gospel by missionaries, to make infidels embrace the faith. But even 
the call of the preacher would be futile unless it were accompanied 
by the call of God affecting the inward man.** The intellect must be 
enlightened, the will must be drawn. Following in the footsteps of 
St. John, who gives us Christ’s own words: “No one is able to come to 
me unless the Father draw him,”** St. Augustine designates the grace 
of calling to faith a “tractio,” a drawing. To come to Christ is to be 
converted to Christ through faith.” 


% Contra duas ep. Pelag., 1, 19, 37 (PL 44, 567-68; CSEL 60, ed. C. Urba et J. Zycha, 
453-54); De grat. et lib. arb., 31 (PL 44, 899). 

® De div. quaest. ad Simpl., 1, 2, 7 (PL 40, 115): “Nemo credit, qui non vocatur. Mise- 
ricors autem Deus vocat, nullis hoc vel fidei meritis largiens: quia merita fidei sequuntur 
vocationem potius, quam praecedunt”’; ibid., I, 2, 12 (PL 40, 117): “Etiam ipsam bonam 
voluntatem in nobis operante Dei fieri.” Cf. A. Tymczak, Nauka Sw. Augustyna o 
Wierze (PrzemySl, 1933), p. 137 ff. 

87 De div. quaest. ad Simpl., 1, 2, 2 (PL 40, 111): “Et multis locis hoc saepe testatur 
[Paulus], fidei gratiam praeponens operibus, non ut opera extinguat, sed ut ostendat non 
esse opera praecedentia gratiam, sed consequentia: ut scilicet non se quisque arbitretur 
ideo percepisse gratiam, quia bene operatus est; sed bene operari non posse, nisi per fidem 
perceperit gratiam.” 

88 De spir. et litt., 60 (PL 44, 240; CSEL 60, ed. C. Urba et J. Zycha, 220): “Visorum 
suasionibus agit Deus, ut velimus et ut credamus, sive extrinsecus per evangelicas exhorta- 
tiones, ubi et mandata legis aliquid agunt, si ad hoc admonent hominem infirmitatis suae, 
ut ad gratiam justificantem credendo confugiat, sive intrinsecus, ubi nemo habet in 
potestate quid ei veniat in mentem, sed consentire, vel dissentire propriae voluntatis est.” 
Cf. De grat. et lib. arb., 43 (PL 44, 909); De dono pers., 35 (PL 45, 1014). 

® John 6:44. 

7 Ep. 194, 3, 11-12 (PL 33, 878; CSEL 57, IV, 185); De grat. et lib. arb., 10 (PL 44, 
888); In Jo. Ev. Tr. 26 (PL 35, 1606). In his commentaries upon St. John, St. Augustine 
has much occasion to speak of grace, and touches precisely upon this doctrine against the 
Pelagians, although he prescinds from using their name; cf. M. Comeau, Saint Augustin, 
exégéte du quatriéme Evangile (Paris, 1930), p. 214. 
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Faith leads one to become united to Christ and to the Church, the 
Body of Christ. The preparation, enlightening, and drawing whereby 
faith is enkindled in the soul is an operation which, not less than 
sanctification of a soul, is associated with the Holy Ghost.”” He draws 
and aids infidels to become faithful.” It is the office of the Holy 
Spirit, then, to be operative beyond the pale of the Church. Within 
the Church, He is the soul. Outside of the Church, He exerts the 
pull of the magnet towards the Church. His mission of salvation 
cannot be exercised independently of the already established institu- 
tion of salvation. Hence He imparts the grace of faith in order to 
incorporate those begotten in faith through baptism into the Body of 
Christ. The Holy Ghost is not only operative in the infidels through 
the vocatio fidei, but is also solicitous about drawing back into the 
Church brethren separated by heresy or schism.” 


The Case of Cornelius 


In studying the relations of the Holy Ghost to those outside of the 
Church, there is one case that particularly strikes us, as much owing 
to its repeated mention as to the lesson it conveys. The case is that 
of Cornelius the centurion. Even before the reception of the visible 
sacrament, he is said to have been cleansed (mundatus),™ justified 
(justificatus) ,7° and sanctified (sanctificatus).7* Indeed, all these predi- 
cates are to be considered as the effects of the workings of the Holy 
Ghost. But St. Augustine proceeds further and directly brings in the 
very Person of the Holy Ghost. For he explicitly asserts that Cor- 
nelius received objectively the gift of the Holy Ghost,’’ or the Holy 


1 E.g., Expositio quarumdam propositionum ex Ep. ad Rom., 61 (PL 35, 2079). 

® Ep. 194, 4, 18 (PL 33, 880; CSEL 57, IV, 190): “... [Spiritus Sanctus] nondum 
inhabitans adjuvat ut sint fideles.” 

% In Io. Ev. Tr. 7, 3 (PL 35, 1439): “Itaque nec optandum est fratribus nostris, qui 
foris baptizantur, ut habeant fructum; non illos sinet columba foris, nisi ad arcam re- 
duxerit.” The word columba designates the Holy Ghost, as is clear from Jn Io. Ev. Tr. 
6, 15 (PL 35, 1432), and many other books and passages. 

™ Quaes. in Hept., (in Num.) 4, 33 (PL 34, 735; CSEL 28, ed. J. Zycha, II, 346). 

% De Bapt. c. Donat. IV, 21, 28 (PL 43, 173; CSEL 51, 257). 

% Quaes. in Hept., (in Lev.) 3, 84 (PL 34, 713; CSEL 28, II, 306). 

™ Quaest. in Hept., (in Lev.) 4, 33 (PL 34, 735; CSEL 28, II, 346): “Cornelius audiens 
et credens quod praedicaverat Petrus, ita mundatus est, ut ante visibilem baptismum, 
cum suis qui aderant, acciperet donum Spiritus sancti; verumtamen nec visibile sacra- 
mentum contemni potuit, ut ablutus etiam extrinsecus, lavaret quodammodo vestimenta 
sua,” 
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Ghost Himself, by whom he and his associates were invisibly sanctified, 
in opposition to that sanctification which is visible through the sacra- 
ment of baptism;’* and, finally, in the strongest terms yet, he states 
that Cornelius and his group were filled with the Holy Ghost.” 

One is inclined to infer from these very lucid, repeated, and studied 
assertions that sanctification and justification, together with the Holy 
Ghost who causes them, are obtainable outside of the Church, at least 
in some such exceptional cases as the one described. The saint even 
compares this gift of the Holy Ghost to that which, according to the 
testimonies of Sacred Scripture, those who are legitimately baptized 
ordinarily receive. And yet in a statement made in the same work, 
he discloses that Cornelius (and his friends likewise), even with the 
acquisition of the Holy Ghost, was not yet qualified for salvation— 
ad capessendum regnum coelorum. 

The good deeds of Cornelius were the cause of his cleansing and 
justification; yet these St. Augustine attributes to him not in a perfect 
degree, but only in a certain manner (ad quendam modum)* which is 
not sufficient for the kingdom of heaven. What was wanting? It 
was incorporation into the Christian society, into the Body of Christ.* 


78 Quaest. in Hept., 3, 84 (PL 34, 713; CSEL 28, I, 306): “Hinc est quod Cornelius 
et qui cum eo erant, cum jam invisibiliter infuso sancto Spiritu sanctificati apparerent, 
baptizati sunt tamen (Acts 10: 44-48): nec superflua judicata est visibilis sanctificatio, 
quam invisibilis jam praecesserat.” 

19 Contra Ep. Parm., Il, 15, 34 (PL 43, 76; CSEL 51, ed. M. Petschenig, 88): “... et 
constituto jam ordine Ecclesiae, centurionem Cornelium ante ipsum baptismum, ante 
impositionem manus cum eis qui secum erant eodem Spiritu sancto repletum, Petrus ipse 
miratus est.” 

80 De Bapt. c. Donat., IV, 22, 29 (PL 43, 173; CSEL 51, ed. M. Petschenig, 257) : “Nam 
multo magis in Cornelio et in amicis ejus, quam in illo latrone, posset videri superfluum 
ut aqua etiam tingeretur, in quibus jam donum Spiritus sancti, quod nonnisi baptizatos 
alios accepisse sancta Scriptura testatur, certo quoque indicio, quod illis temporibus 
congruebat, cum linguis loquerentur, eminuerat, baptizati sunt tamen: et in hoc facto 
apostolica exstat auctoritas.”” 

81 Sermo 6, 7 (PL 38, 802): ‘““Hujus [Cornelii] eleemosynae acceptae mundaverunt eum 
ad quemdam modum: restabat ut tamquam cibus mundus incorporaretur Ecclesiae, hoc 
est, corpori Domini.” 

8 Accordingly we may judge the statement on this topic made recently by A. J. Gen- 
dreau, Sancti Augustini Doctrina de Baptismo (Baltimore, 1939), p. 75: “Secundum exem- 
plum talis justificationis affert, scribens de Cornelio, quem jam donum Spiritus Sancti 
etiam non baptizatum accepisse sancta Scriptura testatur, quum ipse et amici ejus linguis 
loquerentur: plane justificati sunt viri illi etiam sine Baptismo.” It is true as far as it 
goes; yet this justification does not go the whole length of justification, as we understand 
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The saint asserts that the prayers and good deeds of Cornelius would 
have been useless had he not become a member of the Body of Christ. 
This incorporation into Christ’s Body was attained and at the same 
time attested by the visible reception of the sacrament of baptism in 
the Catholic Church.® 

Neque enim et Cornelii gentilis hominis orationes non sunt exauditae. .. . Sed 
quoniam quidquid boni in orationibus et eleemosynis habebat, prodesse illi non 
poterat, nisi per vinculum christianae societatis et pacis incorporaretur Ecclesiae; 
jubetur mittere ad Petrum, et per illum discit Christum.* 


Nor does it appear that this doctrine was developed under Donatist 
pressure or for Donatist consumption. For we find expression of this 
same view in an uncontroversial writing intended for the instruction 
of one Simplicius, who had proposed some questions relating to St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. This letter, composed about 397 
(whereas the De Bapt. c. Donat. is of about 400), makes a definite 
cleavage between a degree of justification (gratia fidei) which does not 
suffice for obtaining the kingdom of heaven, and that degree which 
involves incorporation into the Body of Christ and the temple of God 
(ut jam corpori Christi et sancto Dei templo deputentur). Now, this 
latter phase involves, although St. Augustine in the passage at issue 
does not make direct and express reference to it, the reception of the 
sacrament of baptism. It cannot, therefore, be grace and faith alone 
which incorporate, but that faith which is concomitant with the recep- 
tion of baptism. For this reason, after his first experiences with the 
Holy Ghost, Cornelius is said to have been “conceived,” and only 
after the reception of the sacrament of baptism is he said to have been 
born; only through this latter is salvation obtainable.* 





it today. Augustine requires incorporation into the Church through the sacrament for 
full justification and makes eternal salvation dependent upon actual inherence in the Body 
of Christ through the sacrament of baptism. 

88 De Bapt. c. Donat., IV, 22, 29 (PL 43, 173; CSEL 51, 257). 

% De Bapt. c. Donat., I, 8, 10 (PL 43, 115; CSEL 51, 155). 

8 De div. quaest. ad Simpl., I, 2, 2 (PL 40, 111) composed in 397: “Incipit autem homo 
percipere gratiam, ex quo incipit homo credere, vel interna vel externa admonitione motus 
ad fidem. Sed interest quibus articulis temporum vel celebratione sacramentorum gratia 
plenior et evidentior infundatur. Non enim catechumeni non credunt, aut vero Cornelius 
non credebat Deo, cum eleemosynis et orationibus dignum se praeberet cui angelus mitte- 
retur (Act. Apost. 10, 1-4): sed nullo modo ista operaretur, nisi ante credidisset; nullo 
modo autem credidisset, nisi vel secretis per visa mentis aut spiritus, vel manifestioribus 
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Baptism and the Possession of the Holy Ghost 


It follows, then (at least from this one case, which St. Augustine 
repeatedly studies), that baptism is necessary for what we may call 
full justification, involving incorporation into the Church and salva- 
tion. St. Augustine identifies this state with a full and saving posses- 
sion of the Holy Ghost. On this absolute necessity of baptism, 
however, as the consummating point of full justification, St. Augustine 
is not too steadfast. Up till about 400 A.D. he wavers. On the one 
hand, he urges its absolute necessity; on the other hand, he admits 
cases where baptism can be supplanted by other means: martyrdom 
(passio) may replace it; and he also asserts, as a result of much con- 
sideration (etiam atque etiam considerans), that “faith and conversion 
of heart” are able to reach the same effect as that produced by bap- 
tism, without the actual reception of the sacrament, if the pressure 
of circumstances does not allow receiving it. Soon afterwards— 
after 400 A.D.—he abandons the substitutes just enumerated, at least 
the latter, the fides and conversio cordis in angustiis temporum, and 
passes on to profess the absolute necessity of baptism for eternal 
salvation.*’ 

Although A. J. Gendreau seems to find a mitigation of this doctrine, 
as far as adults are concerned, at a somewhat later period (around 
418),®* it seems to be more probable, as far as the expression of it in 





per sensus corporis admonitionibus vocaretur. Sed in quibusdam tanta est gratia fidei, 
quanta non sufficit ad obtinendum regnum coelorum; sicut in catechumenis, sicut in ipso 
Cornelio antequam sacramentorum participatione incorporaretur Ecclesiae. In quibus- 
dam vero tanta est, ut jam corpori Christi et sancto Dei templo deputentur. . . . Fiunt 
ergo inchoationes quaedam fidei, conceptionibus similes: non tamen concipi sed etiam nasci 
opus est, ut ad vitam perveniatur aeternam.” 

% De Bapt. c. Donat., IV, 22, 29 (PL 43, 173; CSEL 51, I, 257): “Baptismi sane vicem 
aliquando implere passionem, de latrone illo cui non baptizato dictum est, ‘Hodie mecum 
eris in paradiso’ [Luke 23:43], non leve documentum idem beatus Cyprianus assumit: 
quod etiam atque etiam considerans, invenio non tantum passionem pro nomine Christi 
id quod ex baptismo deerat posse supplere, sed etiam fidem conversionemque cordis, si 
forte ad celebrandum mysterium baptismi in angustiis temporum succurri non potest. .. . 
Sed tunc impletur invisibiliter cum ministerium baptismi non contemptus religionis, sed 
articulus necessitatis excludit.” 

87Cf. K. Adam, Die Eucharistielehre des hl. Augustin (Paderborn, 1908), p. 129; 
Zahringer, Das kirchliche Priestertum nach dem hl. Augustin (Paderborn, 1931), p. 212; 
Gendreau, Sancti Augustini Doctrina de Baptismo (Baltimore, 1939), p. 81. 

88 Op. cit., p. 81: “Sententiam suam mutavit aliquod post annos [that is around or 
after 418]. Ergo legitime concludendum esse videtur quod, etsi non praecise dicat quo- 
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his writings is concerned, that he countenanced this rigoristic view 
regarding adults as well as infants to the very end of his life. An 
excellent confirmation of this opinion is the correction of it elsewhere®® 
and the withdrawal, made in his Retractationes™ at the very end of his 
career, of some of his former assertions which left room for the sub- 
stitution of extrasacramental means for baptism. Hence the view of 
Battifol,** Mura, and Gendreau,* that St. Augustine professes an 





modo salvi fieri possint hujusmodi homines, attamen clare affirmat eos posse salvos fieri, 
sed etiam hoc gratiae Dei debetur.” 

89 De anima et ejus orig., 1, 9, 11 (PL 44, 480). 

% Retract., II, 18 (PL 32, 638). It is not so evident from the passage whether he with- 
draws the doctrine that martyrdom replaces baptism with regard to the effects of the 
latter, or whether he withdraws the example illustrating the truth as uncertain; the latter 
interpretation seems to be more probable. 

%11) The annotation made by P. Battifol, Le catholicisme de saint Augustin (4e éd.; 
Paris, 1929), p. 239, that the Bishop teaches also the possibility of incorporation into the 
Body of Christ by faith alone does not stand in accord with what has been just said, but 
neither does this statement find sufficient premises in what is adduced by the renowned 
author from the writings of St. Augustine. Let us examine his assertion and texts sup- 
porting it. He says: “La rigueur d’Augustin sur ce point est corrigée ailleurs, en ce qui 
concerne les adultes par cette considération que Dieu, en leur faisant la grace de la foi, 
peut par cette foi les incorporer au corps du Christ: ‘In quibusdam tanta [gratia fidei] 
est ut jam corpori Christi et sancto Dei templo deputentur.’ De div. quaes. ad Simplicia- 
num, I, quaest. II,2. Rapprocher De Bapt., IV, 29:‘. .. invenio non tantum passionem 
pro nomine Christi id quod ex baptismo deerat posse supplere, sed etiam fidem conver- 
sionem cordis, si forte ad celebrandum mysterium baptismi in angustiis temporum succurri 
non potest.’ Et tel est le cas du bon larron.” So much is his. Now with regard to the 
first testimony which is adduced from the book De Div. Quaes. ad Simp. beginning with 
“In quibusdam .. . ,” it must be said that in order to attain that grace “ut jam corpori 
Christi et sancto Dei templo deputentur’’ precisely the sacrament of baptism is pre- 
supposed; that grace by means of which we are incorporated is consequent upon the 
sacrament. This lies in the very text quoted. St. Augustine distinguishes between grace 
and grace, or, as he not so fortunately expresses it, between degree of grace and degree of 
grace. Catechumens have grace, which however is not sufficient for incorporation; after 
baptism they receive grace by means of which they are inserted into the body of Christ. 
Here is the whole passage from St. Augustine: ‘Sed interest quibus articulis temporum 
vel celebratione sacramentorum gratia plenior et evidentior infundatur. Non enim cate- 
chumeni non credunt, aut vero Cornelius non credebat Deo, cum eleemosynis et orationi- 
bus dignum se praeberet cui angelus mitteretur: sed nullo modo ista operaretur, nisi ante 
credidisset; nullo modo autem credidisset, nisi vel secretis per visa mentis aut spiritus, 
vel manifestioribus per sensus corporis admonitionibus vocaretur. Sed in quibusdam 
tanta est gratia fidei, quanta non sufficit ad obtinendum regnum coelorum; sicut in cate- 
chumenis, sicut in ipso Cornelio antequam sacramentorum participatione incor poraretur 
Ecclesiae. In quibusdam vero tanta est, ut jam corpori Christi et sancto Dei templo 
deputentur. ‘Templum enim Dei sanctum est,’ inquit apostolus, ‘quod estis vos’ [I Cor. 
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extrasacramental disposition of the mind whereby a person may be 
justified and saved, can be supported by statements made by him at 
one or another time in his life; but it is not compatible with the stand 
which he takes in his later or /atest years. 

There can be no doubt that, in adopting the rigoristic view of the 
absolute necessity of baptism and in abandoning the possibility of a 
disposition’s being sufficient under certain pressing circumstances for 
justification outside of the sacrament, St. Augustine has proceeded 
counter to tradition. The strife with the Donatist faction, so recent 
and so turbulent, pressed the Catholic Bishop to make the unqualified 
requirement of membership in the one Church, for through it alone 
could salvation be attained. Baptism was the entrance door into the 
Catholica; it was the sacrament of incorporation into the Body of 
Christ. At this time the saint considered other means as possible 
substitutes in exceptional cases and under certain circumstances. Soon 
afterwards Augustine found himself in the fray with Pelagianism, an 
adversary more universal and more insidious than Donatism. The 
doctrine of grace and the whole supernatural order were at stake. 
Against the Pelagian teaching St. Augustine strenuously defends the 





3,17]. Et ipse Dominus, ‘Nisi quis renatus fuerit ex aqua et Spiritu sancto, non intrabit 
in regnum coelorum’ [John 3:15]. Fiunt ergo inchoationes quaedam fidei, conceptionibus 
similes: non tamen solum concipi, sed etiam nasci opus est, ut ad vitam perveniatur 
aeternam.” 

2) The sense of the second testimony quoted in the above passage is to be granted; 
it is to be noted, however, that this statement proceeds from the year 400, about the time 
that the African Bishop lapses into his rigorism. So that the change is from the more 
lenient to the more severe and not vice versa, as Battifol indicates. 

3) “Et tel est le cas du bon larron.” This is also true, that St. Augustine quotes this 
as the example of a particular case in which salvation may be obtained without the sacra- 
ment. But even with regard to this example he manifested his change of mind in Retract., 
II, 18 (PL 32, 638): “In quarto libro [De Bapt., IV, 22, 29] cum dicerem ‘vicem baptismi 
posse habere passionem’ non satis idoneum posui illius latronis exemplum, qui utrum fuerit 
baptizatus, incertum est.” In another passage of a later date than the work De Bapt. 
contra Donat., namely from the year 419, he asserts that the good thief was baptized by 
the water flowing from the side of the dying Jesus (De anima et ejus orig., I, 9, 11; PL 
44, 480). 

% FE. Mura, Le Corps mystique du Christ (Paris, 1936), I, 205: “Mais comme on peut 
recevoir l’effet du baptéme par le désir, au moins implicite, qu’on en a, de méme peut-on 
bénéficier du bienfait de l’incorporation, et des influences vivifiantes de l’Ame du Christ 
total, par cette appartenance de désir, in voto, a l’unité du Corps mystique.” 

% A. J. Gendreau, op. cit.; cf. passages quoted above and p. 74 ff. 
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absolute necessity of the irreplaceable sacrament of baptism for adults 
as well as for infants, if they are to attain salvation, and, since salvation 
is not found apart from membership in the Church, if they are to 
become members of Christ’s Body. 

The question of infants was one of the more important disputed 
points between St. Augustine and the Pelagians. The Pelagians did 
not admit the existence of original sin,** and consequently they denied 
the need of baptism for the remission of it. It was necessary, how- 
ever, for the remission of the personal sins committed by adults; and 
it sanctified children without any remission of sin®* and opened to 
them the kingdom of heaven.% They distinguish, therefore, between 
the kingdom of heaven (regnum coelorum) and eternal life (vita aeterna) ; 
without baptism, children can attain eternal life outside of the king- 
dom of heaven.*’7 Opposed to this doctrine is that of St. Augustine 
that all men are born in sin and all are freed from it by Christ.% 
Christ has become the Head of mankind through His incarnation;*® 
through His passion and death He has taken definitive possession of 
His Body, the Church, and communicated to it the fruits of His 
redemptive work.'" Baptism, instituted by Christ and confided to 


%4 Contra duas ep. Pel., IV, 2, 2 (PL 44, 611; CSEL 60, ed. C. Urba and J. Zycha, 521): 
“. . ad hoc referre conantur, ut non sit originale peccatum”; cf. ibid. IV, 2, 2 (PL 44, 


609-10; CSEL 60, 463). 

% Tbid., IV, 6, 12 (PL 44, 193; CSEL 60, 139): “. .. non ideo parvulos baptizari, ut 
remissionem accipiant peccatorum, sed ut sanctificentur in Christo.” 

% Tbid., I, 22, 40 (PL 44, 570; CSEL 60, 457): “... parvulis videlicet baptismum 


necessarium non propter remissionem peccatorum, sed tantummodo propter regnum 
coelorum.” 

7 Loc. cit.: ‘“Datis enim eis extra regnum Dei locum salutis et vitae aeternae, etiamsi 
non fuerint baptizati.” Cf. Ep. 178, 1 (PL 33, 773; CSEL 44, III, 689-90); Sermo 294, 
1-7 (PL 38, 1336-39); Ep. Innocentii I ad Conc. Milev. (PL 33, 784-86; CSEL 44, ed. 
Al. Goldbacher, ITI, 715-23; PL 20, 588-93). 

98 De pec. mer. et remis., I, 28, 55 (PL 44, 140; CSEL 60, ed. C. Urba and J. Zycha, 
54): “. .. quemadmodum enim omnes omnino pertinentes ad generationem voluntatis 
carnis non moriuntur nisi in Adam, in quo omnes peccaverunt, sic ex his omnes omnino 
pertinentes ad regenerationem voluntatis spiritus non vivificantur nisi in Christo, in quo 
omnes iustificantur, quia sicut per unum omnes ad condemnationem sic per unum omnes 
ad iustificationem.” 

% Enar. in Ps. 118, serm. 19, 6 (PL 37, 1556). 

10 De Gen. contra Manich., II, 24, 37 (PL 34, 216); In Io. Ev. Tr. 15, 8 (PL 35, 1513); 
Sermo V, 3 (PL 38, 55). 

101 De pec. mer. et remis., 1, 26, 39 (PL 44, 131; CSEL 60, 37). 
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His Church, is the token of Christ’s death,’ the destroyer of original 
sin,’ and the sacrament of incorporation into the Church, the Body 
of Christ. Since the Church of Christ is necessary for salvation, so 
too the sacrament of incorporation is necessary;'® for through this 
sacrament not only adults but also infants receive the Holy Ghost, 
grace,’ and charity'*—all of which are identified with a new spiritual 
life, which in turn is a condition for eternal life. 

St. Augustine asserts against the Pelagians that there is no medius 
locus between the kingdom of God and hell for unbaptized children. 
There can be no eternal life outside of the kingdom of God, which is 
the same as the kingdom of heaven. One who does not attain the 
kingdom of God is subject to damnation with the devil."° The Bishop 
of Hippo expressly places unbaptized children in this category, and 
subjects them to the punishment not only of the loss of God (poena 
damni) but also of the pains of fire (poena sensus). To the objection 
of a Pelagian that it would be cruel of God thus to punish infants who 
have neither merited nor demerited,'" Augustine replies that their 
punishment will be the least of all pains (mitissima omnium poena)"* 


M2 De spir. et litt., 6, 10 (PL 44, 205; CSEL 60). 

108 Contra Jul., 11, 10, 32 (PL 44, 697). 14 Contra Jul., V1, 9, 27 (PL 44, 838). 

105 De pec. mer. et remis., I, 23, 33 (PL 44, 128; CSEL 60, 32): “. .. in cujus regnum 
non intrabit nisi qui renatus fuerit ex aqua et Spiritu Sancto.” 

1% Op. imp. contra Jul., 4,7 (PL 45, 1343). 

107 De pec. mer. et remis., 1, 39, 70 (PL 44, 150; CSEL 60, 70): “. . . in parvulis certe 
gratia Dei per baptismum ejus qui venit in similitudinem carnis peccati id agitur ut 
evacuetur caro peccati.” 

108 Op. imp. contra Jul., 2, 165 (PL 45, 1212). 

1 Contra Jul., V1, 9, 27 (PL 44, 838): “Non autem habere parvulos vitam, nisi habeant 
Christum: quem procul dubio habere non possunt, nisi induerint eum, eo modo quo 
scriptum est, ‘Quotquot in Christo baptizati estis, Christum induistis’ |Gal. 3:27]: ergo 
eos non habere vitam, nisi habeant Christum. .. .” 

110 Sermo 294, 3, 3 (PL 38, 1336): “Hoc novum in Ecclesia prius inauditum est: esse 
vitam aeternam praeter regnum coelorum, esse salutem aeternam praeter regnum Dei... . 
Nullus relictus est medius locus, ubi ponere queas infantes.” 

11 Op. imp. contra Jul., 1, 48 (PL 45, 1070), in which Julian, a Pelagian, opposes to 
Augustine: “Deus, ais, ipse qui commendat suam charitatem in nobis [Rom. 5:8], qui 
dilexit nos, et Filio suo non pepercit, sed pro nobis illum tradidit [Rom. 8:32], ipse sic 
judicat, ipse est nascentium persecutor, ipse pro mala voluntate aeternis ignibus parvulos 
tradit, quos nec bonam, nec malam voluntatem scit habere potuisse. Post hanc ergo 
sententiam, tam immanem, tam sacrilegam, tam funestam, si sanis judicibus uteremur, 
nihil praeter exsecrationem tui referre deberem.” 

12 Enchir., 93 (PL 40, 275). 
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although he admits that he does not know what kind of suffering and 
how much of it will fall to their lot."* Some subsequent Fathers, 
upon whom St. Augustine exerted a powerful influence, such as St. 
Fulgentius,"* St. Gregory,"® and St. Anselm,"* adopted this view. 

The baptism for the necessity of which St. Augustine so rigorously 
contends is that which is administered in the Catholic Church; for 
she is the only rightful dispenser of an instrument confided to her by 
her Founder, and that for the purpose of regenerating men and incor- 
porating them for their salvation into the Body of Christ. He con- 
ceded, however, to the African schismatics the possession of the true 
sacrament of baptism; he acknowledged that its administration pro- 
duces some valid effect, and in consequence he was vigorously opposed 
to rebaptizing on either side. Yet it did not produce the whole effect 
for which it was intended; it did not produce the life of grace; it did 
not incorporate men into Christ’s Body; and as a result it could not 
lead them to final salvation. Nevertheless this same sacrament ad- 
ministered outside of the rightful Church became efficacious, producing 
the desired salutary effects of grace, upon the accession of baptized 
schismatics to the unity of the fold of Christ.” 


Modes of Presence of the Holy Spirit 


We may now return to the case of the gentile Cornelius. Whatever 
hitherto has been said of this singular example (singulare exemplum)"® 
finds additional corroboration in St. Augustine’s Letter 187, or the 
so-named Liber de Praesentia Dei, written in 417, a period of high 
maturity in his life. In this treatise, St. Augustine, in answer to a 
query of a certain Dardanus, expatiates ex professo on the modes of 


13 Contra Jul., V, 11, 44 (PL 44, 809): “Quis dubitaverit parvulos non baptizatos, qui 
solum habent originale peccatum nec ullis propriis meritis aggravantur, in damnatione 
omnium levissima futuros? Quae qualis et quanta erit, quamvis definire non possim, 
non tamen audeo dicere, quod iis ut nulli essent, quam ut ibi essent, potius expediret.” 

114 De fide ad Petrum, 27, 68 (PL 65, 701). 15 Moral., IX, 21, 32 (PL 75, 876-77). 

116 De conceptu virginali, 23 f. (PL 158, 457 f.). 

117 Contra Cresc., 1, 34 (PL 43, 464; CSEL 52, II, 358); De Bapt., I, 12, 18 (PL 43, 119); 
Kidd, A History of the Church (Oxford, 1922), VI, 474: “He held that true baptism is 
found with schismatics, but in the Church alone is it found in a way that is efficacious for 
salvation, and while allowing that heretical baptism is valid, he held also that its grace 
remained in abeyance till the heretic abjured his errors and joined the Church.” 

48 Sermo 269, 2 (PL 38, 1235): “. . . quod singulare occurrit exemplum, eum [Spiritum] 
ante baptismum percepisse. . . .” 
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the presence of God. He distinguishes four participations of God, or 
modes of presence in the world and creatures. 

First, St. Augustine conceives God as filling all the universe, space, 
and creatures through His omnipresence and immensity. He is wholly 
and everywhere present: “‘ubique totus.”"° This universal diffusion 
of God, he admonishes, is not to be imagined as the spread or expanse 
of corporal or physical entities, but is to be likened to a quality or to 
health which is diffused throughout the body—whether it be large or 
small—without thereby suffering diminution.’ The one God who is 
universally and wholly present in this manner is the whole Trinity. 
St. Augustine explicitly, too, ascribes this type of presence to the Holy 
Ghost not only in the universe," but also in the human body. The 
presence of the soul, which is suffused throughout the body, does not 
hinder the presence of the Holy Ghost.'” 

Secondly, St. Augustine emphatically distinguishes between the uni- 
versal presence of God and His dwelling or indwelling presence. 
Although He is present everywhere (‘“‘per divinitatis praesentiam”’), 
He dwells only in certain individuals (“per habitationis gratiam”). 
Indwelling in the soul he considers as something wonderful and as a 
token of God’s love (“gratia dilectionis’’).'% As the ubique totus pres- 
ence which is commonly associated with God the Creator (a notion 
appropriated to the Father) is vindicated by St. Augustine for the 
other divine Persons, so the inhabiting presence associated usually 
with the person of the Holy Ghost is expressly vindicated for the 
Father and Son. This presence of God is likened to His indwelling 
in a temple.” It is true of all that are regenerated,'*5 of adults as 

us Fp. 187, 4, 14 (PL 33, 837; CSEL 57, IV, 92): “Sic est Deus per cuncta diffusus, 
ut non sit qualitas mundi; sed substantia creatrix mundi, sine labore regens, et sine onere 
continens mundum. Non tamen per spatia locorum, quasi mole diffusa . . . sed in solo 
coelo totus, et in sola terra totus, et in coelo et in terra totus, et nullo contentus loco, sed 
in seipso ubique totus.” 

2 Jbid., 4, 13 (PL 33, 836; CSEL 57, IV, 91-92). 

181 De div. quaest. ad Simpl., U1, 1, 5 (PL 40, 133). 

122 Fp. 187, 4, 15 (PL 33, 837; CSEL 57, IV, 92): “. . . nec dici nisi stultissime potest, 
non habere locum in nostro corpore Spiritum sanctum, quod totum nostra anima imple- 
verit: quanto stultius dicitur ullis angustiis impediri alicubi Trinitatem, ut Pater et Filius 
et Spiritus Sanctus ubique simul esse non possint.” 

18 Tbid., 5, 16 (PL 33, 837; CSEL 57, IV, 92); 5, 17 (PL 33, 838; CSEL 57, IV, 94). 

1% Thid., 13, 38 (PL 33, 847; CSEL 57, IV, 115): “. . . habitat itaque in singulis Deus 
tamquam in templis suis. . . .” 
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well as children,'** of all who have entered into His society and family 
of adoption.” This regeneration is efiected through the waters of 
baptism and the Holy Ghost. It will suffice here merely to mention 
that this kind of presence of God is concomitant with grace and 
charity in the soul, through a diffusion of which the soul is rendered 
just, holy, well-ordered in itself and towards God. These qualities 
assert, therefore, an habitual state of the soul. 

Now these infused qualities or virtues are not diffused throughout 
the soul in equal measure. As a result all souls are not justified or 
sanctified to an equal degree. Some are more holy than others. In 
parallel fashion, the inhabitation of God is likewise not equal in all, 
but admits of a more or less abundant possession of, or participation 
in, the presence of the indwelling God. St. Augustine explicitly 
asserts: “Capitur autem habitans, ab aliis amplius, ab aliis minus.’’!* 

Let us, for a moment, notice the difference, of which St. Augustine 
is ever emphatically mindful, between these two modes of presence: 
God’s presence everywhere, and His presence and operation in the soul 
of the individual in the state of justification. In both cases, it is not 
an otiose, but an operative presence of God, at least so far as men are 
concerned. In the case of infidels, the God who is present to them by 
His immensity operates by inspiring the grace of faith, that He may 
also inhabit them in a special way; in those already justified, whom 
He inhabits, He operates that they may remain inhabited and grow 
to their perfect spiritual stature.’ 

We must, therefore, abide by this distinction of St. Augustine be- 

1% Tbid., 12, 35 (PL 33, 845; CSEL 57, IV, 113): “Quamobrem Deus, qui ubique prae- 
sens est, et ubique totus, non in omnibus inhabitat, sed in eis tantum quos efficit beatissi- 
mum templum suum, vel beatissima templa sua, eruens eos a potestate tenebrarum, et 
transferens in regnum Filii caritatis suae [Col. 1:13], quod incipit a regeneratione.” 

1% Tbid., 8, 26-27 (PL 33, 841; CSEL 57, IV, 103-104): “. . . habitare autem ideo et in 
talibus dicitur, quia in eis occulte agit, ut sint templum ejus.”’ 

17 Thid., 5, 16 (PL 33, 838; CSEL 57, IV, 94). 

128 Tbid., 13, 38 (PL 33, 847; CSEL 57, IV, 116). So also 5, 17 (PL 33, 838; CSEL 57, 
IV, 94-95): “Cum igitur qui ubique est, non in omnibus habitet; etiam in quibus habitat, 
non aequaliter habitat. Nam unde est illud quod Elisaeus poposcit, ut dupliciter in eo 
fieret Spiritus Dei qui erat in Elia [[V Reg. 2:9] et unde in omnibus sanctis sunt aliis alii 
sanctiores nisi abundantius habendo habitatorem Deum?” 

12 Fp. 194, 4, 18 (PL 33, 880; CSEL 57, IV, 190): “. . . fatendum est, aliter adjuvat 
(Spiritus Sanctus] nondum inhabitans, aliter inhabitans. Nam nondum inhabitans adju- 
vat ut sint fideles, inhabitans adjuvat jam fideles.” 
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tween the ways in which God may be present. By this distinction 
he solves the exceptional case of the Roman centurion. Notwith- 
standing all the tokens that Cornelius seemingly displayed of the 
possession of the Holy Ghost in the capacity of an indweller, never- 
theless, before his actual reception of baptism and before his incor- 
poration into the Body of Christ, he possessed merely the ubigue totus 
presence of the Holy Ghost, extraordinary and highly operative though 
it was. The saint calls upon this same distinction in another passage 
dealing explicitly with the Holy Ghost and His modes of presence, 
occasioned by the words of Genesis: “‘. . . and the spirit of God moved 
over the waters.’"*' He argues that “spirit of God” in this and other 
passages of Sacred Writ refers to the Person of the Holy Spirit. When 
God fills heaven and earth—when God is present everywhere—it is not 
without the Holy Ghost. This presence is twofold: first, there is the 
presence of a witness and order-maker in nature—a presence of God 
which is universal; for it is in this sense that the Scriptures say: 
“... the Spirit of the Lord hath filled the whole world”’;!* secondly, 
there is the presence of sanctification or inhabitation, as in the case of 
men and of St. Stephen, of whom it was said that he was full of the 
Holy Ghost.’ This weighty passage reads thus: 


Non enim sine suo Spiritu Sancto implet Deus coelum et terram. Quid ergo 
mirum si de Spiritu Sancto ejus dictum est, ‘Replevit orbem terrarum’? Aliter 
enim replet sanctificando, sicut de Stephano dicitur, ‘Repletus est Spiritu Sancto’; 
et de ceteris talibus: aliter ergo replet sanctificante gratia,!‘ sicut quosdam sanctos; 
aliter attestante atque ordinante praesentia,’™ sicut omnia. 1° 


Thirdly, St. Augustine distinguishes the presence of God, or better, 
of the Holy Ghost, insofar as He is the soul of the Body of Christ. 
In this role the saint continually compares the Holy Ghost to the soul 


180 Fp. 187, 12, 36 (PL 33, 846; CSEL 57, IV, 114): “Cornelius etiam centurio ante- 
quam regeneratione incorporaretur huic templo, missum ad se angelum vidit, audiitque 
dicentem quod exauditae sunt orationes ejus, et eleemosynae acceptae [Acts 10:4]. Agit 
enim haec Deus tamquam ubique praesens, vel per sanctos Angelos suos.” 

181 Gen. 1:2. 182 Wis. 1:7. 183 Acts 6:5; 7:55. 

14 The Augustinian expression sanctificante gratia has no technically established mean- 
ing, although it coincides with the technical gratia sanctificans of a much later date as 
distinguished from gratia actualis. 

13% The reading in MSS is: praescientia. 

1% De div. quaest. ad Simpl., I1, 1, 5 (PL 40, 133). 
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and its office in the body of man. For this reason His office in the 
Body of Christ is designated as life-giving, as vivification, although 
inhabitation also occurs in this regard, but less frequently. This 
presence or inhabitation must be conceived, if we are to reconstruct 
the sa.at’s mind, as separate and different from that described in the 
previous category. There it is an individual inhabitation, here it is 
a corporate inhabitation. St. Augustine expressly asserts that God 
dwells in the individual as in His temple, but again, that all of these 
individuals united into one body constitute a temple for God’s inhabi- 
tation.’” This twofold participation of the Holy Ghost by the whole 
body and by each member may be illustrated by the example of the 
human body: each of its cells has a life in itself, and yet taken all 
together they form a body which has a soul, the source of life for the 
whole. So in the Body of Christ each member, sanctified by the grace 
and charity of God, possesses the indwelling Holy Ghost, and yet this 
same Spirit is the soul uniting and vivifying the whole. 

Whether the individual inhabitation is possible outside of the visible 
Church, which is the corpus Christi, or whether it is possible to belong 
to the corpus Christi inhabited by the Holy Ghost and not to possess 
Him individually, are some of the recondite problems involved in 
establishing the notion as well as the comprehension of the Church 
according to the mind of St. Augustine. The first question, whether 
it is possible to possess the Holy Spirit as an abiding divinity outside 
of the Church, has been quite definitely answered, I believe, in the 
negative. At least, there is no definite indication of personal inhabi- 
tation in those who find themselves outside of the Church. The 
second question, whether it is possible to adhere to that corporate 
unity, constituting the Body of Christ and the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, and not to be inhabited personally by the Holy Ghost, is a 
problem which will be given further consideration when we deal with 
the relation of sinners in the Church to the Holy Ghost. 

Fourthly and finally, there remains one more kind of God’s presence 
for our consideration—His presence in heaven, which is the most 
proper and consummate dwelling place for God."* If He inhabits 

17 Ep. 187, 13, 38 (PL 33, 847; CSEL 57, IV, 115): “Habitat itaque in singulis Deus 
tamquam in templis suis, et in omnibus simul in unum congregatis, tamquam in templo 


suo.” 
1388 Tbid., 187, 41 (PL 33, 848; CSEL 57, IV, 118). 
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men here on this earth, it is in order that by His adjuvante gratia He 
may lead them to that most proper abode of His where they will be 
united to Him and He will be most intimately present to them. God 
does not, however, effect His plan in an individualistic fashion. Justi- 
fied souls form already here upon earth a collective, corporate, organic 
entity and unity, with a view to reaching their heavenly destination 
and remaining united for all eternity. It is in union with Christ in 
the Church through the sanctifying power of the Holy Ghost, the soul 
of the Body of Christ, that men arrive at God’s eternal abode for the 
fruition of His presence in the beatific vision.“* They are said by 
St. Augustine to be God’s temple here upon earth, but they will also 
remain His temple in heaven.” In this manner the saint stresses the 
individual and corporate unity of all the faithful here and hereafter. 
To summarize, each individual is God’s temple, the Church here upon 
earth is God’s temple, and the Church as the Body of Christ will 
remain God’s temple in heaven for all eternity. 

In St. Augustine’s conception, the formation and building of the 
living temple of God, of Christ’s Body, is taking place all the time 
here upon earth. In describing this process of construction, especially 
on account of the material involved, he is solemn, awe-inspiring, and 
dramatic. He visualizes those masses of persons who throughout the 
history of the world are in sin, original and actual, and who through 
the grace of faith and baptism are brought into association and unity 
with Christ Jesus for the formation of His body. These, as he asserts, 
are transferred “‘a potestate tenebrarum,” “‘tamquam de massa ruinae,” 
“de massa damnationis” into the “regnum Filii caritatis suae” (Col. 
1:13). The “regnum Filii” is described as a solid edifice, a holy 
temple, a living body, a civitas.** Men who do not enter into it must 

19 T). J. Leahy, St. Augustine on Eternal Life (London, New York, 1939), p. 120: “Our 
Lord, indeed, is our Leader, our Head; we are members of His Mystical Body, and He is 
leading us to the vision of God. To consider St. Augustine’s teaching on the Word made 


flesh, and omit all reference to the beatific vision, would be to lose sight of the ultimate 
reason for our union with Christ.” 

1 Fp. 187, 5, 16 (PL 33, 838; CSEL 57, IV, 94): “Si enim populus Dei nondum factus 
aequalis Angelis ejus adhuc in ista peregrinatione dicitur templum ejus, quanto magis 
est templum ejus in coelis, ubi est populus Angelorum, quibus aggregandi et coaequandi 
sumus, cum, finita peregrinatione, quod promissum est, sumpserimus.” 

M1 Thid., 12, 35 (PL 33, 845-46; CSEL 57, IV, 113): “Quamobrem Deus, qui ubique 
praesens est, et ubique totus, non in omnibus inhabitat, sed in eis templa sua, eruens a 
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be considered as unfortunate and miserable; their lives are to be 
deemed death rather than life; for the temple, the body, the civitas, 
now building, not to be consummated until the end of time, will 
remain such for eternity in the abode of God to enjoy His presence 
for ever.!” 


CONCLUSION 


It follows, then, that the Body of Christ, which was conceived by 
St. Augustine in a spiritual and at the same time metaphorical way, 
is indispensably animated by a soul, the Holy Ghost. The antitype 
of the Body of Christ and the Holy Ghost as its soul is the human body 
and the human soul. The office and functions of the Holy Ghost do 
not exclude the Father and the Son, but on account of characteristics 
proper to the Holy Ghost by reason of His origin and procession His 
name is, as a rule, associated with the inhabitation of the Church and 
the soul of the individual. The Holy Ghost is principally portrayed 
as the life-giving and unifying principle. As a life-giver in the spiri- 
tual order, He accomplishes His sanctifying work through the created 
grace of which He is the author. As a unifier, He works through the 
gift of faith to form one body of the faithful; through the gift of 
charity, He cements them into an animated body. Whosoever does 
not possess faith or charity is outside of the body of which the Holy 
Ghost is the soul. Yet the task of the Holy Ghost is not confined 
to being the soul of the Church; for He operates outside of the Church 
through grace alluring men to become members of the body which 
He vivifies. 





potestate tenebrarum, et transferens in regnum Filii caritatis suae [Col. 1:13], quod incipit 
a regeneratione”’; ibid., 10, 33 (PL 33, 845; CSEL 57, IV, 113): “Proinde in compagem 
corporis Christi tamquam in vivam structuram templi Dei, quae est ejus Ecclesia, nati 
homines, non ex operibus justitiae quae facturi sunt, sed renascendo per gratiam trans- 
feruntur tamquam de massa ruinae ad aedificii firmamentum. Praeter hoc enim aedifi- 
cium, quod beatificandum construitur ad aeternam habitationem Dei, vita hominis omnis 
infelix, et mors est potius appellanda quam vita. Quisquis ergo habitabitur a Deo, ne 
ira Dei maneat super eum ab hoc corpore, ab hoc templo, ab hac nativitate [PL 33, 845: 
civitate] non erit alienus. Omnis autem non renatus alienus est.” 

42 Thid., 13, 41 (PL 33, 848; CSEL 57, IV, 118): ‘Cum vero habitationem ejus cogitas, 
unitatem cogita congregationemque sanctorum: maxime in coelis, ubi propterea praecipue 
dicitur habitare, quia ibi fit voluntas ejus perfecta eorum, in quibus habitat, oboedientia; 
deinde in terra, ubi aedificans habitat domum suam in fine saeculi dedicandam.” 


(To be continued) 








THE BRETHREN OF THE LORD AND TWO RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED PAPYRI 


JOHN J. COLLINS, S.J. 
Weston College 


—- agree and disagree about the brethren of the Lord. They 
disagree on the question who exactly were the parents of these 
near relatives of the Savior. They all agree that they are not sons of 
the Blessed Mother, a truth which is an obvious conclusion from the 
dogma of the perpetual virginity of our Lady and which is firmly 
proved by Scripture and tradition. My present purpose is to present 
briefly the arguments from Scripture and the early tradition of the 
Church which show that the brethren of the Lord cannot be children of 
our Lady. At the end of the article I shall discuss two recently pub- 
lished papyri which exemplify the use of the word brother in the sense 
of near relative. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT TEXTS 


First let us examine the texts, as they are found in the Gospels, the 
Acts, and the Epistles. We can collect the following data. From the 
Annunciation until the end of the hidden life at Nazareth there is no 
mention of any brethren. In the public life these brethren appear four 
times. The first occasion is after the miracle at the marriage feast of 
Cana. Jesus’ mother and brethren and disciples went down to Cap- 
harnaum and stayed there some days (John 2:12). The second inci- 
dent occurred once while the Savior was speaking to the crowds. His 
mother and brethren were standing outside and sought to speak to 
Him (Matt. 12:46-50; Mark 3:31-35; Luke 8:19-21). The third 
episode is at Nazareth when our Lord returns there and the people, 
scandalized at His learning, speak of His brethren and His sisters (Matt. 
13:53-57; Mark 6:1-4; cf. Luke 4:16-22). Finally, before the feast of 
Tabernacles His brethren urge Him to go up to Jerusalem and manifest 
His power publicly. Then St. John adds “... not even his brethren 
believed in Him” (John 7:1-5). Outside the Gospels they are men- 
tioned three times, once in the Acts and twice in St. Paul. After the 
Ascension the apostles are steadfast in prayer with the women and 
Mary the mother of Jesus and His brethren (Acts 1:14). In his letters 
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Paul claims the same right as the other apostles and the brethren of 
the Lord (I Cor. 9:5) and speaks of seeing James, the brother of the 
Lord (Gal. 1:19). 

Any difficulty drawn from these verses against the perpetual vir- 
ginity of our Lady can be answered by showing, first, that the term 
brother can mean a near relative, and secondly, that certain texts 
positively show that the brethren cannot be Mary’s children. 


MEANING OF THE WORD BROTHER 


In the New Testament the phrase “brethren of the Lord” comes to 
us either as the translation of words spoken originally in Aramaic 
(Matt. 12:47; 13:55) or else they were written down by St. Paul and 
the evangelists, all of whom, with the exception of St. Luke, were Jews 
writing in Greek. No one, then, can reasonably exclude the possibility 
of the term being colored by a Semitic background.'' Therefore we 
shall consider first the meaning of the Hebrew word for brother, ah, 
then the sense of the Greek word aéeXgos in the New Testament. 

Ah, the Hebrew word for brother, can mean brothers descended from 
the same father and mother, or half-brothers. It can also have the 
meaning of relatives. Thus Abraham calls Lot his brother (Gen. 13:8), 
although Lot was his brother’s son (Gen. 12:5). Similarly Jacob calls 
himself Laban’s brother, “Thou art my brother,” although he is 
Laban’s sister’s son (Gen. 29:12-15). Not only nephews but also first 
cousins could be spoken of as brothers. This is clear from I Par. 
23:21-22: ‘The sons of Moholi: Eleazar and Cis. And Eleazar died, 
and had no sons but daughters: and the sons of Cis their brethren took 
them”’ (i.e., the first cousins married them). Even more distant rela- 
tives could be included under the term. Aaron’s sons Nadab and Abiu 
were destroyed before the Lord for offering strange fire (Lev. 10:1). 
Then ‘‘Moses called Misael and Elisaphan, the sons of Oziel, the uncle 
of Aaron, and said to them: Go and take away your brethren from 
before the sanctuary, and carry them without the camp” (Lev. 10:4). 
Those whom Moses refers to as brethren would be first cousins once 
removed, since Aaron was the first cousin to Misael and Elisaphan. 


1 Cf. P. Joiion, S.J., L’Evangile de Notre-Seigneur Jésus-Christ. Traduction et com- 
mentaire du texte original grec, compte tenu du substrat sémitique (Paris, 1930), pp. 
X-Xx, 
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Finally, the word by extension designates relatives in general, and 
that is the way St. Jerome understands it in Jacob’s challenge to 
Laban: “And Jacob, being angry, said in a chiding manner: For what 
fault of mine, and for what offence on my part hast thou so hotly 
pursued me, and searched all my household stuff? What hast thou 
found of all the substance of thy house? Lay it here before my brethren 
and thy brethren, and let them judge between me and thee” (Gen. 
31:36-37). Esau, Jacob’s brother, was not present and Laban had 
no brother.2 From the consideration of these instances one can readily 
see why Brown-Driver-Briggs lists the second meaning of ah as “in- 
definite-relative,’”’ and Gesenius-Buhl (17th ed., 1921) gives as the 
second meaning, relative of any kind (Verwandlter jeder Art).* 

That the word brother should be used for cousins is not a mere 
coincidence but almost a necessity of the Hebrew language. Lagrange 
explains the situation thus. Since neither Hebrew nor Aramaic 
possessed a word for cousin, the term brother was inevitable in many 
cases. One could say the son of the paternal uncle, but one had to say 
the son of the brother of the mother, or the son of the sister of the 
mother, or the son of the sister of the father. Jacob, rather than say 
to his cousin that he is the son of the sister of her father, says to her 
first that he is the brother of her father, adding that he is the son of 
Rebecca (Gen. 29:12). The word brother was indispensable for in- 
dicating briefly a group of cousins of different branches. One said 
brothers so as not to be obliged to say, for instance, the sons of the 
paternal uncle and the sons of the sister of the mother.‘ 

The Hebrew and Aramaic usages are clear. The LXX employed 
45eXgés to translate all the examples cited above in which brother has 
the meaning of near relative.’ It is true that no classical or Koiné 

2 Jerome, De perpetua virginitate B. Mariae adversus Helvidium liber unus (PL, XXIII, 
198). St. Jerome’s work, especially cols. 194-202, remains the storehouse for answers to 
objections against the virginity of our Lady drawn from the brethren of the Lord. 

3 Cf. Jerome: “Jam nunc doceberis quattuor modis in Scripturis divinis fratres dici, 
natura, gente, cognatione, affectu” (Adv. Helvidium, 14; PL, XXIII, 197). 


4M. J. Lagrange, O.P., Evangile selon saint Marc (Se éd.; Paris, 1929), p. 80. His 
note on the brethren of the Lord (pp. 79-93) is one of the classic modern discussions of the 


subject. 
5 Cf. E. Hatch and H. Redpath, A Concordance to the Septuagint (Oxford, 1897), I, 


20-22. 
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examples are given for such a meaning of brother in the new Liddell 
and Scott. However, there is no reason to think that St. Paul and 
the evangelists felt any more repugnance to using ddeAgés in the He- 
brew and Aramaic sense than they felt about many other words which 
are recognized as Semitisms. Moreover, it is just as impossible to 
consider the term brethren of the Lord without studying its origin in an 
Aramaic-speaking community as it would be to ask what is the meaning 
of Christ without considering the meaning of the Hebrew word 


Messias.’ 
TWO DIFFICULTIES 


Here we may mention two difficulties which, proposed baldly, may 
seem unworthy of consideration, but unfortunately occur with some 
variations in popular and occasionally even in learned works. The 
first objection is that words are to be taken in their obvious meaning. 
And the obvious meaning of brothers is those who have the same father 
and mother. To this we may reply that the meaning of a word can be 
obvious in two ways. Either the obvious meaning may be the first 
meaning of the word or it may be the meaning evident from the con- 
sideration of the context and all pertinent facts. That the first mean- 
ing of the word is not necessarily to be taken is clear from many ex- 
amples. Otherwise we would need to say that God has eyes and a 
hand and an arm, that He becomes angry, that He changes His mind 
when He repents. Hence, correctly understood, the obvious meaning 
of a word is that which is determined by the context and the parallel 
passages.® 

The second objection is that we should take words in their natural 
sense. It is more natural to understand the word brothers to mean 
sons of the same father and mother. The answer can be that some- 
thing may be natural in two ways. A meaning may be natural because 
it is acceptable as not doing violence to the usage of the word and to the 

6H. G. Liddell and R. Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, revised by H. S. Jones and R. 
McKenzie (Oxford, 1940), I, 20. Under adedgés and ddeAg% are given only LXX examples 
for the sense of kinsman, kinswoman. 


7 Lagrange, Marc, pp. 80-81. 
8 Cf. A. Fernandez, S.J., Institutiones Biblicae (ed. 4a; Rome, 1933), I, 394-401; A. C. 


Cotter, S.J., Theologia Fundamentalis (Weston, 1940), pp. 693-94. 
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context. And in that sense a natural meaning is a possible or probable 
or certain meaning of a word. The other sense in which natural can 
be taken is that meaning which we today would naturally and almost 
instinctively give to a word. And this meaning of the term natural 
is not to be accepted, for we would run the risk of reading our own 
modern thoughts into the words used by the ancients. This warning 
has been sounded by the Holy Father in his recent encyclical. The 
“ancient people of the East, in order to express their ideas, did not 
always employ those forms or kinds of speech which we use today; 
but rather those used by the men of their times and countries. What 
those exactly were the commentator cannot determine as it were in 
advance, but only after a careful examination of the ancient literature 
of the East.”® Not infrequently, “when some persons reproachfully 
charge the Sacred Writers with some historical error or inaccuracy in 
the recording of facts, on closer examination it turns out to be nothing 
else than those customary modes of expression and narration peculiar 
to the ancients, which used to be employed in the mutual dealings 
of social life and which in fact were sanctioned by common usage.’”° 
It seems that the use of the term brothers in the sense of relatives is 
a case in point. 


ARGUMENT FROM THE TEXTS 


The word brother, then, being capable of meaning full brother or 
near relative, the question is to be decided from Scripture and tradition. 
All four evangelists furnish us facts which show that the brethren 
cannot be sons of our Lady. St. Luke does this in connection with the 
Annunciation; St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John in describing the 
crucifixion. 

The argument from St. Matthew and St. Mark is based upon a 
combination of the account of the visit to Nazareth and an item men- 
tioned in their account of our Lord’s death. When He came to 
Nazareth the people were scandalized at His learning and said, “Is 
not this the carpenter’s son? Is not his mother called Mary, and his 
brethren James and Joseph and Simon and Jude? And his sisters, 
are they not all with us?” (Matt. 13:55-56; cf. Mark 6:3). Of these 
brethren the first two are James and Joseph. Matthew has James 


* Divino Afflante Spiritu, NCWC translation, §36. 10 Tbid., §38. 
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and Joseph, while Mark in the Greek text has James and Jose." The 
persons are the same, Joseph being the ancient pronunciation and Jose 
a pronunciation much favored by the rabbis. Now among the women 
present at the crucifixion Matthew and Mark mention a Mary (whom 
no one today would identify with our Blessed Mother) and they call 
her the mother of James and Joseph (Matt. 27:56; Mark 15:40).” 
These two men with the same names and mentioned in the same order 
(Matt. 13:55; 27:56; Mark 6:3; 15:40) seem clearly to be the first two 
brethren of the Lord. It is not so common that the first two brothers 
in two different families should have the same name. When an author 
who has mentioned James and Joseph speaks of a woman as the mother 
of James and Joseph, he no doubt designates the same persons. Now 
if James and Joseph are not sons of the Blessed Mother, neither are 
Simon and Jude, whom the people of Nazareth mentioned only after 
James and Joseph."* The people said, “Is not his mother called Mary, 
and his brethren James and Joseph and Simon and Jude?” (Matt. 
13:55; Mark 6:3). 

In St. Luke the argument is drawn from the Annunciation. When 
Gabriel tells our Lady that she is to conceive and bear a son, she 
replies, “How shall this happen, since I do not know man?” (Luke 1: 
34).!14 These words manifest our Lady’s firm determination ever to 
remain a virgin, a resolution which God respected and approved, as is 
clear from the remainder of the account of the Annunciation. There- 
fore St. Luke thus makes known the perpetual virginity of the Blessed 
Mother and thus excludes the possibility of the brethren being Mary’s 
children. 

The fourth Gospel also furnishes an argument. When our Lord is 
dying He entrusts His Blessed Mother to the Beloved Disciple (John 

Jn Matt. 27:56, Lagrange, Tischendorf, and Westcott-Hort read Joseph, while 
Merk, von Soden, and Vogels prefer Jose; cf. Lagrange and Merk in h.1. Since Joseph 
and Jose are the same person, this textual difference does not affect the argument. 


12 Matt. has, “Mary the mother of Jamesand Joseph.” Mark reads, “Mary the mother 
of James the Less and Joseph.” 

18 Lagrange, Marc, p. 83; cf. Jerome, Adv. Helvidium, 13-14 (PL, XXIII, 196). La- 
grange also argues from the presence of the definite article, 6 vids rijs Maplas. The Son of 
Mary is a sufficient designation for Christ; therefore she had no other children (cf. Mark 
6:3). 

14 Cf. J. J. Collins, S.J., “Our Lady’s Vow of Virginity (Luke 1, 34),” Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly, IV (1943), 371-80, especially 378-79. 
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19:26-27). This could hardly be likely, if Mary had then four sons to 
take care of her." 

Before leaving the New Testament texts we may profitably consider 
more particularly the case of James, the brother of the Lord. He, if 
anyone, was most likely to be a son of Mary, since he is called by pre- 
eminence the brother of the Lord. Now James was an apostle, as 
St. Paul tells us (Gal. 1:19). He was not an apostle in the sense of one 
who went out to convert the nations, because he remained at Jerusalem 
as bishop. Therefore he wss only an apostle, if he was called to be 
one of the Twelve. Now among the apostles he cannot be James, the 
son of Zebedee, who was martyred in 44 A.D., for James the brother 
of the Lord is active long after that time, at the Council of Jerusalem 
and when St. Paul returns from his third missionary journey. James 
the son of Zebedee being excluded, James the brother of the Lord must 
be identified with the only other James among the apostles, James, 
the son of Alphaeus. And if he is the son of Alphaeus, he is not the son 
of our Lady. This is a point insisted upon by St. Jerome." 

One objection can be raised against identifying James, the brother 
of the Lord, with any of the apostles. St. John said that His brethren 
did not believe in Him, and we can hardly say that the apostles did not 
believe in Him. Two answers may be given. One is that of Knaben- 
bauer, that the unbelief here is not total, but they did not believe in 
Him sufficiently. This attitude would not be foreign to the apostles, 
who even at the Ascension were looking for an earthly kingdom. The 
other answer is to understand the word of total unbelief in the mission 
of our Lord. However, St. John’s statement could permit one or more 
exceptions. Lagrange adopts this solution and remarks that the 
critics should not exaggerate this difficulty. John is very general and 
does not exclude an exception any more than Mark.!’ 

The evidence from the texts may be summed up thus. No New 
Testament writer speaks of sons of our Lady. St. Paul indicates that 
James, the brother of the Lord, was an apostle, whom we may identify 
with James of Alphaeus. St. Matthew and St. Luke in their account 

% Jerome, Adv. Helvidium, 13 (PL, XXIII, 195); Lagrange, Marc, p. 81; J. B. Light- 
foot, Epistle to the Galatians (London, 1896), p. 272. See also his entire dissertation on 
“The Brethren of the Lord,” ibid., pp. 252-91. 

6 Lagrange, Marc, p. 85; Jerome, Adv. Helvidium, 13-14 (PL, XXIII, 196). 
Lagrange, Marc, p. 85. 
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of the virgin birth exclude older brothers of our Lord. St. Luke, by 
citing our Lady’s words, “I do not know man” (Luke 1:34), shows that 
Mary was ever a virgin, thus excluding any brothers. St. Matthew 
and St. Mark identify two of the brethren as sons of a Mary other 
than the Blessed Mother. St. John portrays the mother of Christ 
at the cross as a widow without any son to support her.'* The proper 
understanding of these texts, therefore, clearly upholds the doctrine 
of the perpetual virginity of the Mother of God. 


EARLY TRADITION CONCERNING THE BRETHREN 


Now let us examine the argument from tradition. How did the 
early Church understand the term brethren of the Lord? Did the 
first Christians think they were sons of Mary? An authority of prime 
importance is Hegesippus, fragments of whose works are preserved by 
Eusebius. Hegesippus was a native of Palestine and, according to 
Eusebius, knew the successors of the apostles. In his old age he wrote 
under Pope Eleutherius (174-189) recollections which he had no doubt 
acquired for the most part from the Church of Jerusalem.'® Probably 
he had spoken with some of the descendants of the brethren, as did 
Julius Africanus fifty years later.2° Now Hegesippus makes the follow- 
ing statement: “After James the Just had suffered martyrdom for the 
same reason as the Lord, Symeon, his cousin, the son of Clopas, was 
appointed bishop, whom they all proposed because he was another 
cousin of the Lord.’#! This statement is clear. Both James, the 
brother of the Lord, and Simeon, son of Clopas, were cousins of the 
Lord. Furthermore, we may notice that Hegesippus does not stop 
to explain that brother is taken in the sense of cousin. He presupposes 
that all know brother in such a case has the meaning of cousin.” 

So clear is tradition in affirming that the brethren of the Lord are not 
Mary’s children that Helvidius, arguing to the contrary, could cite 
only Tertullian and Victorinus of Pettau. Jerome denied flatly that 


18 Tbid., p. 84. 19 Tbid., p. 88. 

20 Cf. Hist. eccl., II, 23, 3; A. Durand, S.J., “Fréres du Seigneur,” DAFC (4e éd., 
1924), II, 132. His article is one of the most complete Catholic treatments. 

%1 Hist. eccl., IV, 22, 4 (K. Lake, Eusebius, The Ecclesiastical History [New York, 
1926], I, 375). Lightfoot’s translation, “as the second in succession, being cousin of 
the Lord” (Galatians, p. 276), is refuted by Lagrange, Marc, p. 89. 

2 Durand, art, cit., col. 133. 
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Victorinus took brothers in any sense except that of near relatives. 
Tertullian, he admits, did deny the perpetual virginity of our Lady, 
but Tertullian, he says simply, is not a man of the Church. Neither 
did Tertullian claim to be giving the tradition of the Church on that 
point. From the time of Jerome to the present day no evidence has 
been discovered to weaken the unanimity of the tradition.” 

The tradition of the early Church is shown also by its reaction to 
those who claimed that our Lady had other children besides Christ our 
Lord, and by the use of the term, the Virgin Mary. As soon as the 
perpetual virginity of our Lady was denied, the members of the Church 
with one voice protested.* Furthermore, our Lady is called the Virgin 
from the earliest times. This is the basis of Jerome’s appeal to Ig- 
natius, Polycarp, Irenaeus, and Justin the Martyr. If Mary had 
seven children, one of them bishop of Jerusalem, would men have 
spoken of her as the Virgin Mother of Christ? 


TWO RECENTLY PUBLISHED PAPYRI 


The data of the New Testament and of tradition are quite sufficient 
to defend the perpetual virginity of our Lady. However, we can be 
grateful for further confirmation of a minor point in our thesis, the 
finding of new examples of brother used with the meaning, near relative. 
Two documents hitherto unnoticed by Catholics, so far as I know, 
seem sufficiently important to be quoted in our textbooks, and, because 
all may not be able readily to consult the magazine in which they are 
found, I am taking the liberty of citing them at some length. They 
were published in the Harvard Theological Review for January, 1942, 
in an article by V. Tscherikower and F. M. Heichelheim entitled, 
“Jewish Religious Influence in the Adler Papyri?’”’ 

The papyri date from the end of the second and the beginning of the 


% Lagrange, Marc, p. 92; Durand, art. cit., col. 144; Jerome, Adv. Helvidium, 17 (PL, 
XXIII, 201-2). 

* Durand, art. cit., col. 145. 

% Tbid., col. 136; Jerome, Adv. Helvidium, 17 (PL, XXIII, 201-202). 

2 Durand, art. cit., col. 140. 

27'V (1942), 25-44; the occasion of the article was the following publication, referred 
to on p. 25, n. 1: “The Adler Papyri. The Greek texts edited by Elkan Nathan Adler, 
John Gavin Tait and Fritz M. Heichelheim. The Demotic texts by the late professor 
Francis Llewellyn Griffith, LL.D., F.B.A. (1939). Oxford University Press.” 
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first century B.C., and were written by a pagan. This is the descrip- 
tion: 


[The Adler papyri] are a complete archive of Greek and Demotic legal papyri 
written at Pathyris, a small town of Upper Egypt. They are dated between 134 
and 89B.C., and belonged toa certain Horus, son of Nechoutes, Ilépons rijs érvyorjs, 
and other members of his family. These contracts of loans, deeds of sale and of 
renunciation, oaths, marriage settlements, and the like, have much in common 
with other documents written at Pathyris during the same period.” 


The principle figure, Horus, and his family are pagan. However, 
the editors of the papyri suggest that there are occasional traces of 
Jewish influence, and they cite as one proof two papyri which use 
adeAgés in the sense of kinsman. 

Disagreeing with the editors, Professor V. Tscherikower of the He- 
brew University, Jerusalem, who is preparing a Corpus Papyrorum 
Judaicorum, claims that d6eA¢gés in the sense of kinsman is not due to 
Jewish influence. These are his words: 


A further proof of the influence of Judaism on Horus and his family is found by 
the editors in the expression ddeAgés, used as ‘kinsman.’ ‘It might be worth 
noting in this connection that the expression ddeAgés = “kinsman,’’ only known up 
to now from the Septuagint and perhaps influenced by the Hebrew and Aramaic 
languages, may be used also in Adler Gr. 7 as it is in P. London Inv. 2850 (ined).’ 

The following objections may be made to this statement. ddeAgés is used 
in the sense of ‘kinsman’ in P. Adler Gr. 7; but in P. Adler Gr. 8, another deed 
of sale written seven days after the first text and mentioning the same per- 
sons. ..Paous is called ovyyevns of Thaibis, not addeXgés. We may draw from 
this the conclusion that the use of déeAgds as ‘kinsman’ was not constant in the 
family of Horus, but an occasional expression. In fact, we have no more than 
two instances of such use. 

Furthermore in P. London. Inv. 2850 col. II 15 the word is used for ‘nephew’ 
andin P. Adler Gr. 7 for the ‘son of the nephew’.... 

It could be well understood, in my opinion, that a precept of the Bible might 
impress a pagan reader so much that he was willing to follow it, but it is very 
difficult to imagine that the special use of a single word in the Bible would 
lead to the same result. It may be added that the word déedgés for ‘kinsman’ 
occurs in the Septuagint, as far as I can see, only eight times in Genesis and 
once in Job. It seems, therefore, not to have been very common even among 
the Jews of Hellenistic Egypt.” 


28 Art. cit., p. 25. 
29 Tbid., pp. 32-33. He cites as LXX examples Gen. 13:8; 14:16; 24:15, 48; 29:12, 


15; 31:23, 32; and Job 42:11. For d&5e\gh as ‘kinswoman ’ cf. Gen. 24:6; Job 42:11. 
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The meaning of &5¢A¢gés as ‘kinsman’ and that of a5e\g7 as ‘kinswoman’ can be 
easily understood in the passages of the Septuagint to which Dr. Tscherikower 
refers, as translation of Hebrew ak and ahoth; but such a meaning is completely 
alien to Greek, and there must be a reason why only two papyri connected with 
Horus . . . use dd€Agés similarly to the Septuagint. The fact that déedgds was 
replaced by ovyyerys . . . as Dr. Tscherikower rightly observes, might even be an 
indication that the use of &deAgés as ‘kinsman’ was so alien to the Greek of Ptole- 
maic Egypt that the parties to the contract had been advised by some officials to 
change the term.*° 


He then concludes that the use of the term in the sense of near 
relative is due to the influence of Jewish neighbors. 


In any case, it seems to be more likely, under these circumstances that Horus 
had seen and read a text of the Septuagint, and especially of the Pentateuch, one 
of its earliest translated parts, in the possession of one of his Jewish neighbors in 
the small town of Pathyris. This is more probable than to believe with Dr. 
Tscherikower that d&de\gés = ‘kinsman’ might be an inexplicable peculiarity of 
Hellenistic Greek unconnected with Semitic influence.*! 


Then comes an important remark showing that the non-Catholic 
scholar sees the importance of the papyri for our apologetics. Dr. 
Heichelheim says: 

A final decision will have a bearing on the translation of 45¢eAgés in the Gospels. 
Dr. Tscherikower’s interpretation of the facts removes serious philological objec- 
tions against the well known patristic and Roman Catholic translation of déeAgés 
as ‘kinsman’ in the case of the relatives of Christ. This meaning of the term re- 
mains alien to the Koiné according to my explanation, as most Protestant theo- 
logians have believed up to now; but this argument will have to be omitted or 
modified in future, if Dr. Tscherikower’s point of view should be accepted. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, we may summarize our findings thus. The word 
brother in the Gospels, because of its Semitic background, can mean 
relative. Furthermore, the Gospel texts and the tradition of the first 
four centuries exclude the possibility of the brethren of the Lord 
being sons of the Blessed Mother. Finally, two recently published 
papyri give us two pre-Christian examples of the Greek word brother 
used with the meaning kinsman.* 


3° Art. cit., p. 36. 31 Loc. cit. 2 Loc. cit. 

% On the brethren of the Lord cf. also L. C. Fillion, S.S., The Life of Christ (St. Louis, 
1928), I, 419-23; L. de Grandmaison, S.J., Jésus Christ. Sa personne, son message, ses 
preuves (Paris, 1927), I, 309-10; H. Lesétre, Dictionnaire de la Bible (Vigouroux), II, 2403-5; 
J. Sickenberger, Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1931), II, 580-82. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY 
NOTES ON MORAL THEOLOGY, 1944 
FUNDAMENTAL MORAL 


Does moral obligation in its essence, the very idea of moral ought, include 
the imposition of the will of a superior on an inferior? Last year in these 
notes I cited an opinion that answered this question with an emphatic 
negative.! It seems to me that the question has a fairly close bearing on 
the validity of the argument from conscience for the existence of God. Rev. 
James O’Rourke, C.C., writing on ‘““Newman’s Moral Governor,’ points 
out how strongly Newman relied on the moral argument.2? “Newman’s 
contention is plain and unvarnished. It is the view of the average man— 
not of the philosopher. Man has by nature a conscience. In that fact, 
and in that alone, lies she argument for a God. Ii is at once the proof and 
the warrant of God’s existence.” After explaining why Newman took this 
approach (to combat perverted notions of morality like those given cur- 
rency by Shaftesbury) and how Newman established the “fact of con- 
science” and argued from it, he comes to the conclusion that the argument 
is valid. 

Newman’s argument from conscience has been said to be too subjective to 
carry conviction. But this is to beg the whole question. Conscience of its very 
nature is subjective. It is nevertheless, at the same time a universal fact of 
human experience. ... Newman is the one philosopher who has detected the in- 
herent strength of this approach. The objective reasonings of cosmologists are 
all very well in their way. But they address themselves merely to the intellect 
of man. 


As a religious thinker Newman elected “‘to choose as conclusive argument 
for God’s existence that which cometh by way of the moral rather than of 
the intellectual side of man.” The article leaves one to wonder what dis- 
tinction exists between man’s moral and man’s intellectual make-up, or 
whether the implication is that an argument may convince without appeal- 
ing to man’s intellectual side. 

Whether morality and religion are intrinsically connected at all is dis- 
cussed from a non-Catholic point of view by Rev. R. G. Norburn in “The 
Interconnection of Faith and Morals.’* He tells us that “the so-called 


1 THEOLOGICAL StupiEs, IV (Dec., 1943), 563, citing from Father Walter Farrell’s 
A Companion to the Summa (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1939), II, 384. 

2 Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LXIII (May, 1944), 329-35. 

* Philosophy, XVIII (Nov., 1943), 253-64. 
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Moral Argument has been a battle-ground” since the time of Kant. “In 
our day at least three eminent Gifford lecturers have attested the view that 
the facts of the moral life” warrant definite theistic conclusions. On the 
other hand Professor N. Hartmann holds the opinion “‘that far from morality 
implying any sort of theistic conclusion, in actual fact a living authentic 
morality suggests quite the opposite and seemingly postulates the non- 
existence of God.” The author disagrees with this extreme view on prac- 
tical moral grounds, but maintains nevertheless that “there remains a gap 
between morality and religion which logic cannot bridge. ... Indeed I think 
that the whole attempt to demonstrate a logical connection from morality 
to religion is bound to fail. For having once separated morality from reli- 
gion . .. and having held them up before the mind as two separate and indi- 
vidual concepts, have we not sundered and destroyed what is, at the mo- 
ment of experience a living whole?” Then he discusses three ordinary 
human experiences in the moral sphere which he calls 1) the I-Thou rela- 
tionship, 2) the sense of vocation in the consciousness of duty, and 3) the 
experience of sinful guilt. His analysis of these experiences leads him to 
conclude that they partake in varying degrees of both morality and religion 
in one religio-moral experience. ‘This does not justify us in drawing the 
theistic conclusion straight away without further ado. ... But the theistic 
hypothesis certainly fits these experiences,” whereas naturalistic or pantheis- 
tic monism has to distort or falsify their content. And so if we believe in 
Theism on other grounds these experiences will corroborate that belief. 
Dr. Norburn concludes further that once you separate the fused religio- 
moral components of these experiences, even for conceptual purposes, then 
you are forced to the admission “that there are some duties which would 
still remain absolute even though there were no personal Absolute or living 
God of whose will and nature they could be an expression.” 

In another discussion, “Ethics or Christian Ethics,” Professor E. S. 
Waterhouse remarks incidentally: “Moral law must be regarded as based 
not on the experience of man but on the source from which man himself 
proceeds, whether that source is called God or not. Personally I would 
say God outright and be done with it.’* The main point of the article is 
the contention that ethics in general should not be studied and treated in 
text-books, independently of the manifest and manifold Christian influences 
which have shaped the ethics of the Western world. He remarks that fa- 
miliar textbooks like those of Muirhead or MacKenzie refer rarely to Christ, 
continually to Kant and Mill. ‘The reunion of ethics with the Christian 
ethics, which historically did so much to enrich ethical thought will make 


* Philosophy, XVIII (Apr., 1943), 50-59. 
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for the lasting enrichment of both.” I do not believe this divorce has ever 
taken place in the content of the ethics which Catholic philosophers have 
taught traditionally. However, the use of Christian revelation as a merely 
“negative norm” has led sometimes to an overemphasis on reason as the 
source of our ethical doctrines. In the case of students who go on from 
philosophy to the study of theology this is not important, but in the case 
of college boys it may lead to too great confidence in the argument from 
reason, and a disposition to prefer reason, even their own, to the authority 
of revelation which is back of the Church’s practical moral teaching. 

A book of C. S. Lewis, The Abolition of Man, which I have not seen yet 
in this country, is reviewed enthusiastically by Philip Leon in the Hibbert 
Journal.’ 


Mr. Lewis takes as his text an elementary text book which under the guise 
of teaching boys and girls English, really tries to debunk both basic traditional 
morality and the very notion of ought or categorical imperative itself, reducing it 
to mere subjectivity. He shows that the authors of the book are debunking only 
other people’s morality or system of values, while dogmatically accepting their 
own.... Mr. Lewis addresses himself to teachers of literature who only pretend 
to teach it and who actually teach morality, or rather, immorality. 


For they suffer from the moral trauma of the age, and believe that man 
makes morality. ‘Wisdom consists in seeing the indisputableness both of 
the Moral Law and of certain moral laws: (‘If a man’s mind’ says Mr. 
Lewis, ‘is open on these things, let his mouth at least be shut.’)” 

Among those whose mind is not open and whose mouth is not shut on 


5 The Abolition of Man, or Reflections on Education with Special Reference to the 
Teaching of English in the Upper Forms of Schools (London: Humphrey Milford, 1943), 
reviewed in the Hibbert Journal, XLII (Apr., 1944), 280-82. An interesting article on 
the “religious attitude” as contrasted with the “‘irreligious attitude” appears in The Thom- 
ist, VII (Oct., 1944), 429-57: “The Humanitarian Versus the Religious Attitude,” by 
Aurel Kolnai. The author prescinds for the most part from the distinctively Catholic 
religious attitude, and shows that the humanitarian attitude which places man at the 
center of things leads to “‘progress” in the wrong direction. Man must surrender to the 
moral and spiritual Reality outside and above him, rather than dream of controlling 
moral and spiritual forces on the model of the material ones. The reductio ad absurdum 
of the purely humanitarian viewpoint of religion may be seen in a brief article which is 
apparently meant to be taken seriously: “Religion as Fact and as Fancy. A Naturalist’s 
View,” by Alan Devoe, in The Humanist, IV (Autumn, 1944), 129-30. One sentence 
will give the general flavor. ‘The desire of the corpuscle to flow harmoniously in the 
veins of the primally intuited greater corpus is the religious impulse.” The Humanist 
is edited by Edwin H. Wilson, and contains anti-Catholic material, and a contribution 
from one of the ex-priests connected with The Converted Catholic. 
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matters of this kind we might cite Dr. Julian Huxley. Dr. S. H. Mellone, 
commenting rather tartly on Huxley’s On Living in a Revolution, says: 


Whatever Thomas Henry Huxley’s reaction to this would have been [his 
grandson’s imaginary advice to read Freud] we may safely say at the present time 
that moral obligation cannot possibly be extracted from the Freudian theory of 
the repression of ‘sexual’ and other impulses repugnant to tendencies of the con- 
scious self....The razor-edged intelligence of his grandfather would have re- 
minded Dr. Huxley that [no rights at all] can be derived from the bare facts of 
biological adaptation: science may observe the emergence of moral values, but it 
cannot vindicate them.® 


Amongst Catholic moralists we do not find much writing on the funda- 
mentals of the science, at least not in the current literature. Their agree- 
ment on fundamentals obviates that necessity perhaps, or their writing is 
aimed rather at the utility of the clergy. When the busy curate opens his 
Tanquerey or his Arregui, it is not generally for the purpose of getting at 
the essence of morality. A new and attractive reprint of Arregui’s ever 
popular Summarium Theologiae Moralis has been issued this year by the 
Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md., making it available once more on 
this side of the water after an interruption of several years.’ 

“Every system of theology can be characterized by its conception of sin.” 
Such are the opening words of a series of articles in Bibliotheca Sacra, en- 
titled “Thirty-three Words for Sin in the New Testament.’’* The author, 
Dr. John F. Walvoord, continues: “It is, therefore, a matter of great im- 
portance that the words used in the Holy Scriptures for sin in its various 
aspects be carefully studied with a view to establishing distinctions and 
conclusions which are fundamental to the study of Hamartiology and which 
bear an important relation to the doctrine of salvation.” The articles 
discuss carefully the meanings of all these generic terms for sin in the 
New Testament, and distinguish them from one another to the extent that 
they are distinguishable. As Dr. Walvoord remarks: “Fundamentally 
this is the task of the lexicographer, but it is impossible for either the lexico- 
grapher or the theologian to work alone, as the work of either is colored by 
the work of the other.” And of course it goes without saying that the work 
of the theologian will be colored by the theological system to which he sub- 
scribes. 

Dom Mark Pontifex writes on “Sin and Imperfection,” in the Down- 


6 Hibbert Journal, XLII (July, 1944), 368, Survey of Literature. 

7 Another new edition of a well known work of a different character is Jaime Balmes’ 
Légica y Etica (Santiago de Chile: Ed. Zig-Zag, 1943, 254 pp.). 
8 Bibliotheca Sacra, C (1943), 164. 
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side Review.® ‘The first part of the article reviews the distinction between 
mortal and venial sin, as found in St. Thomas and expounded by Billot, 
and by Father Th. Deman in his long article on sin in the Dictionnaire de 
théologie catholique. After wrestling with the old problem as to how there 
can be such a thing as venial sin, the writer turns to the question “whether 
there is any distinction between venial sins and imperfections, whether there 
exist actions of such a kind that they are less perfect than other actions 
which might have been performed in their place, but which are not sins.” 
The author summarizes the views of E. Hugueny, who contends (in the 
Dictionnaire) that there is no such distinction and that the imperfection 
as distinct from venial sin is only “une fiction sans objectivité,” and there- 
upon takes up the opposite side of the case, supporting it by positive analy- 
sis and argument, and replying to the arguments of Hugueny. 

Two years ago we mentioned the articles by Father J. C. Osbourn, 
O.P., on this subject. The articles have since appeared as a book, The 
Morality of Imperfections, which is No. 1 in a contemplated series of Thomis- 
tic Studies.1° Father Osbourn believes that the positive moral imperfec- 
tion cannot be squared with the doctrine of St. Thomas, or the principles 
of theology. Among the reviewers of the book, Father Charles Bruehl 
apparently concedes that the author has proved his point." Father A. H. 
Bachhuber says that the author establishes the conclusion that according 
to the doctrine of St. Thomas such imperfections are sins. But he is not 
convinced by the arguments on the merits of the question itself.” Dr. 
James V. Mullaney does not believe that there is “any text from St. Thomas 
quoted that can be satisfactorily interpreted in a sense favorable to Father 
Osbourn’s thesis’—and he gives examples of what he considers a misin- 
terpretation of St. Thomas. Dr. Mullaney concludes: “Only a bold reader 
will categorically deny that Father Osbourn has proved his point. The 
rest of us who find ourselves unable to assent to his thesis will besatisfied 
for the time with doubting.’"* I must confess that in spite of Father Os- 
bourn’s brilliant study, I have to count myself amongst the doubters. 
To say that a positive moral imperfection is displeasing to God but is not 
a sin does seem like a “logical tour de force, if not .. . downright illogical,” 
as Father Bruehl phrases it. On the other hand is there not something 
similarly mysterious in the accepted notion that religious are obliged by their 
rules, but not obliged under pain of sin? Is that mysterious obligation 


®XLII (Apr., 1944), 95-101. 

10 Washington, D. C.: Dominican House of Studies, 1943. 
 Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XLIV (July, 1944), 794. 
12 Modern Schoolman, XXI (Mar., 1944), 179-80. 

18 Thought, XTX (Sept., 1944), 560-62. 
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merely that of a penal law with a purely juridical character? In view of 
the objections offered by some of the reviewers, and considering the cen- 
turies-old standing of the more lenient opinion, and in view especially of the 
practical difficulties in the direction of souls which would result, I am sure, 
from the more severe opinion, I feel justified in awaiting a more completely 
cogent demonstration. The age-old disputes amongst Catholics, and be- 
tween Catholics and others, as to the nature of sin itself, and of venial 
sin, and of obligation, and of imperfection, are a clear indication that we 
are dealing here with a difficult and mystifying problem. Father Osbourn 
is to be congratulated for his courage in attacking it and his success in 
presenting it for the consideration of moralists. 


CHASTITY 


Even Nicolai Hartmann, not a Christian and not believing in a personal 
God, realized that among the contributions of Christianity to ethics was 
“the fundamental moral value of purity which the ancient world did not 
know.” And the esteem of purity has always been closely connected with 
the esteem of womanhood. In rabbinical times, before Christ, the status 
of Jewish women was distinctly inferior to that of men. But owing to the 
high value placed on marriage and the family “the position of woman among 
the Jews was in some respects more elevated than was the case among 
many other Oriental nations.” Sister M. Rose Agnes, O.F.M., details the 
disabilities under which Jewish women suffered in the domestic, social, 
political, legal, economic and even the religious sphere."© In modern times 
in the Western World only the English common law has exhibited extreme 
harshness in dealing with the rights of women. 

It was the advent of Our Lord that shocked men into new ideas about 
womanhood. Our Lord’s attitude was “completely at variance with the 
views of both the Jewish Rabbi and the pagan philosopher. Ignoring all 
ideas of woman’s subjection, and the conventions based on such notions, 
He treated woman as man’s equal, morally and spiritually, in the matter of 
marriage and divorce; and He recognized her right as a rational being and 
a human personality to intellectual development and moral freedom.” 
The author develops this proposition at some length. It is a favorite theme, 
but is treated here with more scholarly and apposite documentation than 


4 Philosophy, XVIII (Apr., 1943), 53; quoted from “Ethics and Christian Ethics,” 
by E. S. Waterhouse. 

16 “The Status of the Jewish Woman at the Time of Christ,” Journal of Religious 
Instruction, XIV (Sept., 1943), 53-62. 

6 Ibid. (Nov., 1943), 295-303. 
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has come to my attention elsewhere. St. Paul expressed the fundamental 
principle of Our Lord’s teaching when he wrote to the Galatians (3: 28): 
“All you who have been baptized in Christ’s name, have put on the person 
of Christ: no more Jew or Gentile, no more slave and freeman, no more 
male and female; you are all one person in Jesus Christ.’’!” 

How could Our Lord do otherwise than extol the virtue of womanhood, 
when he had chosen Mary for the honor of being His own mother, the 
mother of God. She has ever been the symbol of chastity for Christian 
men and women. Her vow of virginity, traditionally accepted by Catho- 
lics, is ably defended against a few modern objectors by Father John J. 
Collins, S.J., in “Our Lady’s Vow of Virginity (Luke 1: 34).’"* He shows 
that the esteem of virginity was not unheard of amongst the Jews at the 
time of Christ, and that in any case the exceptional character of Our Lady’s 
calling—to be the Mother of God—explains her sacrifice of ordinary mother- 
hood. The real “emancipation” of women began with her dignity and Our 
Lord’s teaching. The pure ideals of Patristic times, of true chivalry, and 
of Catholic youth today can be traced to the pre-eminence of Our Lady, 
and the elevation of womanhood by her Son. 

There is a modern misconception which sometimes identifies morality 
with purity. I mentioned a work in these pages three years ago which 
disposed of this error: Der Primat der Liebe—the primacy of love as opposed 
to the primacy of chastity.!° But modern usage continues at times to con- 
fuse sex morality with all morality. William Cecil Headrick, in ‘Morals: 
Aspects and Prospects,” uses the word “morals” as almost a synonym for 
chastity. After talking of “upset established patterns of moral conduct,” 
and betraying some conventional misunderstandings of the meaning and 
value of purity, he concludes that the future of American moral standards 
looks bright. He makes a constructive suggestion when he advocates 
younger marriages. I was surprised in Italy, at an audience which the 
Pope gave to newlyweds, to mark their relatively advanced years. Later 
experience has convinced me that a serious danger to chastity exists in our 
own country on this score, due to the educational system and the economic 
set-up. Not hasty marriages, but much earlier ones are of prime importance 
from the point of view of purity, of true self-giving love, and of the future 
good of the race. 

There are other thinkers who throw aside the idea that personal purity 


17 Translation from Ronald Knox’s new version of the New Testament (New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1944). 

18 Catholic Biblical Quarterly, V (Oct., 1943), 371-80. 

19 THEOLOGICAL StuptEs, III (Dec., 1941), 538. 

20 Current History, VIL (Sept., 1944), 181-85. 
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is a fundamental moral ideal. They have deserted or have never known 
Christianity, but their voice is strong. There is a radical antithesis between 
most non-Christian thought and feeling, and the unanimous spirit of Cath- 
olic Christianity on the subject of purity. Arnold Lunn tells of an occa- 
sion when he could not get a Protestant minister of his acquaintance to 
admit that fornication is always wrong. It depended on “the views of the 
persons concerned.” 

The reviewing of modern literature, most of which is non-Christian in 
outlook, presents a serious problem for Catholics whose job requires them to 
direct publicly the reading of others, or at least to pass public literary 
judgment from a Catholic point of view on the current productions. Father 
Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., literary critic of America, has written a pamphlet 
to meet this problem: Tenets for Readers and Reviewers." It contains five 
principles for the moral evaluation of books, especially novels. The first, 
“Objective Charity,” calls for a charitable treatment of the author himself. 
The book is to be reviewed, not the author. The second: “Parts do not 
condemn the whole.” Although one could hardly assent to the implication 
that the axiom “Bonum ex integra causa, malum ex quocumque defectu” 
is merely a metaphysical and not a moral principle, one can readily agree 
with Father Gardiner that defects or flaws in a book do not necessarily 
make it worthy of complete condemnation. A human act is “malus ex 
quocumque defectu,” and the reading of a book is a series of human acts 
any one of which may be vitiated, but to apply the axiom to the book itself 
only causes moral confusion. The difficulty practically is in deciding when 
the flaws in a book are so numerous or so important that the whole book 
can no longer be recommended at all. I would agree unhesitatingly that 
A Tree Grows in Brooklyn does not merit any such general condemnation. 

Neither would I agree that a book of that type must be considered as 
simply condemned by the 1927 instruction of the Holy Office on sensual 
and sensual-mystical literature.” Father Kilian J. Hennrich, O.F.M.Cap., 
contends that from this instruction “....it appears that a classification of 
objectionable books as spotted, for adults and the educated, cannot be 
maintained, because these discriminations are based on excuses which are 
invalid. The objectionable parts of such books vitiate the entire material 
of the books, since the good cannot be had without the bad... . The Holy 
Office clearly disapproves of all excuses and subterfuges sometimes found 


%1New York: America Press, 1944. 
2 AAS, XIX (1927), 186-89; translated by Bouscaren in Canon Law Digest, I, under 
canon 1399, 
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in Catholic publications or issued in pamphlet form palliating and com- 
promising with evil in books.”** Father Hennrich has found a great deal 
more in this instruction than I can find in it.% His interpretation of it, 
and of the problem itself, seems oversimplified to me. His object is to put 
an end to compromise and settle the whole problem with one sweeping 
generalization. I wish that the solution of moral problems were as ob- 
noxious to complete simplification as he appears to consider this one.” 
The third principle is that “Sin is to be recognized as such,” at least “in 
the minimum sense of seeing in it an element of confusion, discord, and the 
basis of conflict.” This way of putting it does not seem to demand that 
the author recognize moral evil, which alone, after all, is sin as such. The 
fact is that many authors do not recognize it, or write as though they did 
not. The result is that their work is permeated with a non-Christian, 
implicitly anti-Christian atmosphere and philosophy. Iam sure that Father 
Gardiner and I would agree on the dangers involved in reading material of 
this kind. He points them out in the pamphlet. Father John S. Kennedy, 
too, has portrayed them effectively in “Our People’s Reading.” The Fathers 
of the Church did not mince matters in dealing with the pagan literature of 
their own and earlier times. They were dealing as we are today, all too 
often, with the enemy. The radical opposition between the Christian 
view of life and that of a great deal of modern literature is all too apparent. 


23 Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XLV (Nov., 1944), 117-21. This article gives in 
English the entire text of the instruction referred to above. 
% Father Bouscaren’s translation of the Instruction, made use of by Father Hennrich, 


reads at one point: “...all books which are tainted by immorality, and which of set 
purpose or openly attack the integrity of morals....” The Latin reads: “... libri 
pravitate infecti, gui morum integritatem data opera vel ex professo laederent. . . .” (Italics 
mine) 


2 Father Hennrich does not refer to Father Gardiner’s pamphlet by name nor does he 
say explicitly that this pamphlet contains the kind of excuses and subterfuges which the 
Instruction of the Holy Office disapproves. But it is entirely reasonable to surmise that 
this is what he has in mind. If so, why not say so, giving the reasons for the accusa- 
tion? Incidentally, his views seem to be at variance with the Instruction in one particu- 
lar. He says: “To mention any spotted or condemned book in a Catholic periodical is 
often merely an incentive for many people to read the book.” The Instruction says that 
Ordinaries “should not fail to denounce those books in their diocesan papers as con- 
demned....” And later: “Ordinaries must not fail to declare openly . . . what books by 
name are forbidden by the law itself”’ and should even issue a decree specially prohibiting 
a book in some cases. Perhaps the author means that unmentionable books should be 
mentioned only by the bishops, who can give an authoritative decision as to how the law 
applies to them. 

% Ecclesiastical Review, CX (Apr., 1944), 270-77. 
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In my opinion that opposition must be continually emphasized when it 
appears in current literature, in order to safeguard the multitudes of the 
unwary. It is the unhappy lot of the Catholic critic, it seems to me, that 
he must on principle find fault with, and point out dangerous defects in 
such a large proportion of the literature which is submitted to him for 
sympathetic treatment. And his task is not made any easier by those 
Catholics, some of whom should know better, who seem to see red and lose 
all sense of proportion as soon as the word sex is mentioned. 

The fourth principle insists that there be ‘No Tempting Descriptions of 
Sin.” This applies especially or more frequently in sexual matters, and the 
development of the point by Father Gardiner seems to me to be very judi- 
cious. The difficulty in these matters is the impossibility of estimating 
what is a temptation for the average individual. I think that professional 
celibates, as a class, are particularly unfitted for making the estimate. 
They may be average individuals in their class, but they are not in an 
average class. On the other hand professional critics and literary men also 
have their peculiar limitations. Their job is to read all sorts of things day 
in and day out. Ab assuetis non fit passio. There is some truth, therefore, 
in what Dr. Austen J. App says in his article: “How to Judge a Novel 
Ethically”: “There is a way of judging a novel ethically. And this way is 
more the province of the literary critic than of the theologian.’”” But I 
would not agree that the practical appraisal of literary works with a view 
to morality was outside the province of the theologian. In his article, Dr. 
App lays down nine rules of criticism. His principles will probably stand 
up, but I shall not be surprised if some of his applications are criticized. 

The fifth principle set forth by Father Gardiner is that it is not the func- 
tion of fiction to teach. He points out the mistakes of those who look for 
too much of a direct moral lesson or direct instruction in works of art. 
The fact remains however that even literary books are powerful teachers, 
and that very many of them teach insidiously and powerfully what is not 
true. That is one of the reasons why we find novels on the Index, and, in 
the Code, principles of such generality that they apply to novels as well as 
other works. Father Gardiner concludes his very useful pamphlet by 
stating that a charitable, temperate judgment of books on the part of 
Catholics will not involve “yielding the outposts to the children of this 
world; it is a matter of knowing principles clearly and holding them tena- 
ciously, but of being judicious in their application. Catholic critics and 


27 Catholic Educational Review, XLII (Oct., 1944), 463-74; cf. also, by the same author: 
“Presenting Sin and Temptation in Literature,” Catholic World, CLVIII (Dec., 1943), 


246-54. 
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readers must, to pull their weight, begin and continue, with God’s help, to 
judge books on that basis.’”* 

An example of the sharp cleavage between Catholic thinking and that of 
most of their neighbors in the matter of purity came to public notice lately 
when the United States Health Service promoted an advertising cam- 
paign designed to reduce venereal disease. Protests by Catholic organiza- 
tions forced the War Advertising Council to suspend its sponsorship of the 
campaign. The reason for the Catholic protests was the character of the 
campaign material, which included the broadcasting of the sentiment that 
there is no shame attached to venereal disease, and the high-pressured 
plea to talk about venereal disease everywhere, or at any time, and in all 
kinds of company. The New Republic remarks editorially that the Cath- 
olic organizations “say that they have stopped the campaign because they 
thought the advertising copy should talk more about the moral issues in- 
volved. The net effect, however, is to leave the public with the impression 
that Catholics are strangely calm about the danger of venereal] disease. 
We cannot believe this is true... .’”° 

An editorial in Editor and Publisher says that the churches are not much 
help, though they should be, in the matter of sexual information with a view 
to preventing disease. ‘The subject of venereal disease can no longer be 
taboo. It must be brought out into the open for discussion the same as 
any other important health problem. ... We believe that the protesting 
groups in this controversy owe it to the Public Health Service to suggest an 
alternative campaign... .”8° Editorialists who write like this are 1) 
“strangely calm” about the moral issues involved; 2) unaware of or un- 
sympathetic with fundamental Catholic views on chastity; 3) mistaken in 
the idea that the Catholic Church has a vocation to prevent physical dis- 
ease or an obligation to propose alternative medical plans for getting rid of 
disease; 4) completely oblivious of the immense contribution to public 
health which is made, especially by the Catholic Church, in the daily teach- 
ing, preaching, writing, and confessional counselling that intercourse of the 
unmarried is always and seriously sinful. The vast majority of cases of 
venereal infection (amongst all those who would be reached by the pro- 
posed advertising) are the result of illicit intercourse. Even medical 
authorities insist that the best and only completely safe way of avoiding 

28 Some practical problems regarding the permission university students need in order 
to read forbidden books in connection with their studies are treated by W. Conway in the 
Trish Ecclesiastical Record, LXIII (Mar., 1944), 199-200. 


29 New Republic, CXI (Oct. 9, 1944), 446, Editorial: “Catholics and Venereal Disease.” 
3° Editor and Publisher, LXXVII (Sept. 30, 1944), 34, Editorial: “The V—D Cam- 


paign.” 
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infection is continence. The Catholic Church makes her primary and 
appropriate contribution to every venereal disease campaign by preaching 
this continence as demanded by the law of God. It is not for us but for 
the medical authorities to propose an alternative medical plan. Catholi- 
ism is not a social service religion. If they propose a plan which is morally 
decent, as this one was not, they will not find Catholics slow to cooperate. 

As an example of the kind of popular, but dignified and scientific teach- 
ing which Catholic moralists make use of to keep people from sexual con- 
tamination, I should like to mention again Father Gerald Kelly’s outstand- 
ing pamphlet: Modern Youth and Chastity, now published for twenty-five 
cents by the Queen’s Work Press. A non-Catholic judge of a juvenile 
court in a large city has this to say of it: “I have just finished Modern 
Youth and Chastity. It is a remarkable piece of work. It is so clear. 
By this I mean not only that the ideas are clearly expressed. I mean that 
the whole subject looks clear and clean like a seascape on a Northwest day. 
It’s direct, simple, dignified, and inspiring. Of course it’s a Catholic book 
and much of it rests squarely on Catholic belief. To me this made no dif- 
ference for the words carried authority in themselves; and I should think 
no sincere young man or woman could read the book without recognizing 
its truth even if he did not accept the Authority of the Church. It’s a 
strong and gentle book.”’ 


CONTRACEPTION 


The well-organized campaign for “Planned Parenthood,” under the honor- 
ary chairmanship of Margaret Sanger, continues to be one of the most 
powerful attacks on the chastity of the nation. The pamphlet publications 
contain the kind of non-moral emotional material which is well calculated 
to attract followers." On the back of a letter sent to clergymen there are 
mentioned fifteen titles on various aspects of planned parenthood which are 
selected from a list of fifty articles which appeared between July, 1943, and 
June, 1944, in national magazines. Some of these magazines, like Readers’ 
Digest, Time, and Woman’s Home Companion, have an immense popular 
circulation. One of the articles recommended is “The Catholics and 
Birth Control” by J. H. J. Upham, M.D., president of the Planned Parent- 
hood Federation. It appeared in American Mercury, February, 1944, 
and is an unusually convincing confirmation of the suspicion that unfair 
misrepresentation of the Catholic position is part of the tactics of the birth- 

31 For instance, Dear Doctor (Planned Parenthood Federation of America Inc., 501 


Madison Ave., New York) contains excerpts from touching letters received from women 
in poor health. 
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controllers. A scientific article on the various methods of birth control 
was written by R. L. Dickinson, M.D., for the December, 1943, issue of the 
Journal of the American Medical Association: ‘Contraceptive Control.” 
It contains much of the same material that was published previously, with 
50 illustrations, under the title, Techniques of Contraception Control.” 
This 56-page pamphlet is also issued by the Planned Parenthood Federa- 
tion, and was sent through the mails to doctors. It contains a scientific 
description of all the known effective means of preventing conception, with 
advice as to the indications for use. It is meant for practicing physicians. 

Among the favorite points of propaganda used by birth-controllers in 
the past has been the claim that infants born after short intervals had a 
markedly high rate of mortality from all causes. This claim can now no 
longer be made. Dr. Nicholas J. Eastman, professor of obstetrics at 
Johns Hopkins, has conducted an investigation based on the case histories 
of 5,158 obstetric patients. His results show that “infants born from 12 
to 24 months after a previous viable delivery (that is during the second year) 
have at least as low a stillbirth and neo-natal mortality as do infants born 
after longer intervals.” He shows further that “the longer the interval 
between birth, the more likely the mother is to suffer from some form of 
hypertensive toxemia of pregnancy.” He concludes: 


Child spacing, by definition means maternal aging; and after a certain op- 
timum period, probably in the early twenties, maternal aging means inevitably 
somewhat higher risks both to mother and child. All experience and all statistics 
support this statement.... Whatever advantage is gained by a rest period of 
several years between births seems to be offset, and in some respects more than 
counterbalanced, by the aging factor. For the best maternal and fetal outlook 
we are inclined to believe that youth is a better ally than child spacing.** 


The decline of the birth rate in this country, and in other industrial 
nations, is a source of deep concern to almost all population experts. (The 
opinion of Guy Irving Burch, that four-child families would be bad for the 
United States, is exceptional). “The western races are facing an increased 
degree of sterility amongst women so devastating in its potential effects 
that it is likely in the near future to become the main issue of social policy.” 
The Catholic birth rate is declining, too, though it is difficult to estimate 


® A practical manual issued by the Planned Parenthood Federation of America Inc. 
(2d. ed.; Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins Co., 1942). 
33 American Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology, XLVII (Apr., 1944), as condensed 


in the Catholic Digest, VIII (July, 1944), 71-73. 
*H. I. Sinclair, “The Future of Our Population,” Vew Zealand Tablet, Feb. 16, 1944, 


and reprinted in The Catholic Mind, XLII (July, 1944), 401-6. 
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the amount of this decline as against the general decline.™ And according 
to Wilson H. Grabill of the U. S. Census Bureau, we must be ready after 
the war for a continued decline “unless there are some basic changes in the 
pattern of family limitation, which has continued even during the war- 
time ‘baby-boom.’ The events of the last few years should not lull us with 
a false sense that the problems of a declining birth rate have been solved.”* 

But Catholics sometimes speak as though the whole problem of declining 
birth rate were due to the deliberate practice of birth control. A corrective 
to this exaggerated point of view is supplied by Fr. J. L. Russell, S.J., in 
“Non-Voluntary Factors in Population Decline.’*’ The problem is by 
no means a simple one. And for Catholic apologists it is made more com- 
plex by the endorsement given by many Catholic authorities to the use of 
the safe period as a means of birth prevention. If we are going to point 
to the declining birth rate as an argument against contraception, we should 
use the same argument against periodic continence—especially if, as some 
have claimed, this latter method of prevention is equally effective with the 
forbidden methods. A clinical study by Stephen Fleck, Elizabeth F. 
Snedeker, and John Rock, made a few years ago, concluded “‘that the safe- 
period method constitutes a workable form of contraception for a selected 
group of women. On the other hand, it is doubtful whether the method is 
reliable enough for individual cases in which contraception is an essential 
safeguard of the patients’ health.’’** 

The same Dr. Rock, in conjunction with Dr. Arthur T. Hertig, has writ- 
ten: “Information Regarding the Time of Human Ovulation Derived from 
a Study of 3 Unfertilized and 11 Fertilized Ova.’** The data they secured 
from this study “indicate that ovulation takes place about 14 days before 
the first day of the next expected period.” This study, therefore, is a fur- 
ther confirmation of the theories of Ogino and Knaus. 

The whole question of the morality of using the safe period received 
thorough study by Fr. Orville N. Griese in his doctoral dissertation, The 
Morality of Periodic Continence. He has collected all the authorities and 


% Sister Leo Marie, O. P., “Is the Catholic Birth Rate Declining?,” American Catholic 
Sociological Review, V (Oct., 1944), 177-84. 

% “Effect of the War on the Birth Rate and Postwar Fertility Prospects,” American 
Journal of Sociology, L (Sept., 1944), 107-11. 

37 Clergy Review, XXIV (Sept., 1944), 385-94; this article is well worth reading. 

38“The Contraceptive Safe Period. A Clinical Study,” New England Journal of 
Medicine, CCXXIII (1940), 1005-9. Dr. Rock was one of the ten initiating petitioners 
for the birth control amendment in Massachusetts a few years ago. The Catholic hi- 
erarchy and Catholics generally opposed the amendment. 

39 American Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology, XLVII (Mar., 1944), 343-56. 

“© Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1942. 
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studied the question from many angles. Hence his work, with its refer- 
ences to practically all the relevant modern material, is very valuable to 
the moralist. One of the principal conclusions of his study is put in the form 
of this thesis: “The practice of periodic continence according to the ‘safe- 
period’ method, considered as a system in marital relations is objectively 
unlawful,—although it can be justified in individual cases if there is a just 
cause. In other words, such a practice, objectively considered, is per se 
illicitum, per accidens autem licitum.”’ This thesis, though supported by 
arguments drawn from scripture, the Fathers, and from theological science, 
represents a minority view among present-day theologians. It seems to 
me that the arguments adduced prove too much, especially that drawn 
from the Fathers. For instance, St. Augustine and many others looked at 
the use of marriage in such a way that they condemned, sometimes very 
severely, the use of marriage during pregnancy, and considered intercourse 
to be venially sinful for the party who employed it as a remedy for con- 
cupiscence when for any reason procreation was impossible or excluded 
from the intent. Furthermore, St. Augustine spoke of this very practice 
of using the safe period to avoid conception, and condemned it so strongly 
(making a harlot of one’s wife, etc.) that he must have considered it mor- 
tally sinful." If St. Augustine was right in this matter, modern theologians 
will have to change a great many of their practical conclusions. 

The whole question is intimately bound up with the fundamental mean- 
ing and content of the proposition that “the primary end of marriage is 
procreation, and the other ends are subordinate to it.” We shall return to 
this point later. But apart from all disputes and problems, Father Griese’s 
work deserves high praise, especially because it reminds the theologians so 
convincingly that the Catholic ideal of marriage is fertility, and warns 
against the abuse of broadcasting the safe period. Vermeersch pointed out 
how anomalous it is for priests to become “the counsellors of infertility.” 
Finally there is the obvious danger that the undiscriminating public, and 
even those who are well able to discriminate, will fail to see the moral dif- 
ference between the forbidden methods of birth control and the safe period 
technique. It is rather difficult for Catholics to be in good faith on the 
question of birth control, and if they are, it would only be in an extremely 
rare case that the confessor could leave them in good faith. Father Con- 
nell expounds these points clearly in answer to a question.“ But the im- 
prudent broadcasting of the safe period doctrine might easily increase the 
number of those Catholics ‘“‘who cannot see the Church’s position,” or who 


40a De moribus Manichaeorum, II, 18, 65 (PL, XXXII, 1373). 
4 Ecclesiastical Review, CXI (Sept., 1944), 229-30. 
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really become convinced that birth control is permissible. The result would 
be more headaches for confessors who realize the seriousness of their obliga- 
tions in this matter, and more pretexts for those confessors (if there are any) 
who, despite the solemn words of Pius XI, continue to keep silence, or 
connive at this frequently confessed sin, by vague and inconclusive answers 
to the penitents’ questions.” 


THE CATHOLIC DOCTOR 


The appearance of a new edition of Father A. Bonnar’s splendid book, The 
Catholic Doctor, makes timely a review of some moral problems which in 
various ways are connected with the practice of medicine.* 

“The Catholic Attitude to Psychiatry” is discussed by an Irish priest.“ 
He insists that the priest recognize the competent psychiatrist in his own 
field, avoid the mistake of invading that field himself, and guard against the 
moral dangers which are often involved in treatment according to the prin- 
ciples of the “New Psychology.” Another priest has written a small 
book, Catholic Thought and Modern Psychology, which is “an attempt to 
bring the Analytical Psychology of Jung into harmony with Catholic 
thought.” A reviewer in Jrish Ecclesiastical Record believes that the at- 
tempt is unsuccessful, that “the application of the theory in the field of 
Biblical exegesis leads to startling results,” and that “the scholastic tenets 
are inaccurately expressed.’ 

It cannot be stated too often that there are moral dangers inherent in 
the psychoanalytic method. On the other hand, priests who care for souls 
have frequent need of referring them to competent psychiatrists. Among 
those who often need such treatment are alcoholics. The School of Alco- 
hol Studies of the Laboratory of Applied Physiology at Yale University 
conducted its second summer session during July and August this year. 
It is noteworthy that the session took place at the Divinity School, and that 
one-third of the student body (of 147) were pastors of churches. Among 
the student body there were also educators, lawyers, physicians, social 
workers, and members of Alcoholics Anonymous. The Federal Council of 
Churches aided the school in securing strong church representation in the 

Fr. Joseph A. M. Quigley, “The Use of Contraceptives,” Ecclesiastical Review, CIX 
(Nov., 1943), 386-89, discusses in answer to a question the conditions under which a 
husband may co-operate with his wife when he knows she makes use of contraceptives. 

4 A. Bonnar, O.F.M., The Catholic Doctor (3d ed.; London: Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, 1944). In this country the book was published by Kenedy, New York, 1938. 

“Rev. J. McLoughlin in Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LXIII (June, 1944), 371-76. 

“W. P. Witcutt, Catholic Thought and Modern Psychology (London: Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne); reviewed in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LXIV, (July, 1944), 70. 
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summer-school student body.“ It is very difficult, especially since the 
war, to find Catholic psychiatrists to whom to refer penitents whose diffi- 
culties are on the mental side. Frequently they will not go to a non- 
Catholic, or the problem is such that the confessor is hesitant about en- 
trusting the case to a non-Catholic. It would be of immense advantage to 
morality if our Catholic medical schools could attract more Catholic stu- 
dents to the study of psychiatry. The shortage of Catholic psychiatrists 
is acute, and the war will increase the number of mental sufferers.*’ 

A problem which is new to me is raised by the publication in Science 
this summer of a report of artificial human fertilization.“* “In Vitro Fertili- 
zation and Cleavage of Human Ovarian Eggs,” by Dr. John Rock and Dr. 
Miriam F. Menkin, describes how eggs were removed from human patients 
(in the course of surgery for other purposes) and exposed to spermatozoa 
under the microscope. The method of obtaining the spermatozoa is not 
described. In the course of the investigations, extending over six years, 
“nearly 800 human follicular eggs have been isolated and studied .. . , of 
these 138 have been observed after exposure to spermatozoa.” In three 
or four cases the experimenters believe they have been successful in bring- 
ing about the fertilization under the microscope. Two eggs reached the 
two-cell stage, and two reached the three-cell stage, but one of these latter 
is not described in the report. ‘We observed two eggs in the two-cell 
stage 404 and 45 hours respectively, following contact with spermatozoa. . . . 
Our two eggs [the other two] were seen in the three-cell stage 46 hours after 
exposure to the spermatozoa.” 

These experiments were quickly reported in more popular publications, 
such as Science News Letter and Newsweek.*® Father Joseph P. Donovan, 
C.M., roundly condemns the experiment, in answer to a question. He 
says: “Test-tube conception and test-tube murder are the last word of a 
dying civilization.”®° It was not clear to me from the description that the 


4 “Report on School of Alcohol Studies,” Federal Council Bulletin, XXVII (Sept., 
1944), 9. 

47 Commander F. J. Braceland, ‘‘Psychiatric Problems in War and Peace,” America, 
LXXI (Sept. 23, 1944), 588. Macmillan announces the following important work: 
Mental Abnormality and Crime, English Studies in Criminal Science, edited by L. Rad- 
zinowicz, LL.D., and J. W. C. Turner, M.A., LL.B. The publisher’s blurb calls it “an 
authoritative book covering the whole field of the relationship between mental defective- 
ness and crime, published under the auspices of the Cambridge (England) Department of 
Criminai Science but universal in its application. Charts. $5.00.” 

48 Science, C (Aug. 4, 1944), 105-7. 

49 “Artificial Fertilization,” Science News Letter, XLVI (Aug. 12, 1944), 99; “Labora- 
tory Conception,” in Newsweek, XXIV (Aug. 14, 1944), 74. 

50 Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XLV (Oct., 1944), 59-60. 
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experimenters purposely put an end to whatever life there was in the 
fertilized eggs. I thought they tried to keep them alive as long as they 
could, but knew with certainty that they could not live long. 

What is to be said of the morality of this experimentation? The ques- 
tion is of peculiar importance because the principal experimenter, Dr. John 
Rock, is a well known Catholic. First of all, if the spermatozoa are ob- 
tained by masturbation, as they usually are for experimental purposes, 
that part of the procedure is unquestionably and intrinsically wrong. All 
Catholic moralists are unanimous on the point, and Roman responses con- 
firm the doctrine so clearly that one would have to refuse absolution to an 
experimenter who intended to obtain spermatozoa in this way. As to the 
removal of eggs from the woman during the course of an operation for 
just this purpose, though not a strict mutilation, it is doubtful whether 
mere experimentation could justify it. If the eggs are removed in the course 
of surgery necessary for some other purpose, the further question arises 
whether the patients’ permission has been asked. I feel sure that many 
of the patients referred to as “the surgical material available at the Free 
Hospital for Women” would object to having any such experimentation 
done with the products of their ovaries. And certainly any Catholic 
patient who knew that the teachings of Catholic theology condemned the 
experimentation as immoral would have a right and even a duty to object 
against such use being made of her organs and their products. I do not 
know what the practice is at the Brookline Free Hospital for Women. It 
is so common nowadays for certain doctors, even under the most respec- 
table auspices, to invade the rights of patients, especially charity cases, 
take their blood for purely experimental purposes without their permission, 
or otherwise experiment upon them, that this phase of the subject may not 
even have occurred to the experimenters. But to obtain these eggs, for 
such a purpose, without the patient’s intelligent consent, would be an ob- 
viously immoral practice. 

As regards the experiment itself, I am indebted to Father Gerald Kelly, 
S.J., for the following opinion, in which I concur. 


Even when fertilization takes place within the body of the mother, we do not 
know with speculative certitude just when the human soul is infused. But as a 
practical rule we must consider that the soul is infused at the moment fertiliza- 
tion takes place, and the fertilized ovum must be treated as a human being. It 
does not necessarily follow, of course, that, if the soul is infused at the moment 
of fertilization within the mother, it is also infused when fertilization is brought 
about in vitro—because it may be that, according to God’s providence, the soul 
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is created only when the ovum is fertilized within the mother. However, we 
simply do not know about this, and it seems to me that we must follow the same 
practical principle: namely, human generation begins with the union of ovum and 
sperm—that is, when the union of these two produces a new living thing, that 
thing must be considered as human. In other words, as far as we know, the union 
of ovum and sperm in such a way that a new living thing is produced is the first 
step in human generation—and this uniting of ovum and sperm must be termed 
a human generative act. 

It seems to me that we have to hold to the foregoing principle until it is proved 
that human life is not present and will not be present in the ovum fertilized in 
vitro. And granted this principle, such fertilization in vitro presents two grave 
moral problems: 

1) Being a generative act, it is never permissible except in the case of two per- 
sons who are legitimately man and wife. In other words, if the ovum and sperm 
are not contributed by two people who are mutually and respectively wife and 
husband, the process is just as unjustifiable as fornication.®! 

2) Even in the case of husband and wife, a generative act of this kind cannot 
be considered as permissible. It seems to be about the same thing as an abortion. 
Abortion is the expulsion of a non-viable fetus; fertilization in vitro simply pushes 
the ‘expulsion’ back to the very beginning. It seems to me that if it is intrin- 
sically evil to perform an act the direct object of which is to remove a fetus from 
its natural habitat to an atmosphere in which it cannot live, it is a fortiori intrin- 
sically evil to start human life in conditions which per se militate against survival. 
In conclusion, therefore, the experiment is either wrong or suspect in what con- 
cerns the manner of obtaining the ovum and sperm—and it seems to be definitely 
and intrinsically wrong in itself. 


I will be very much surprised if any Catholic moralist can find any 
justification for this kind of experimentation. The only thing moralists 
might dispute would be whether such experimenters should be refused the 
reception of the sacraments or whether they could somehow or other be 
absolved until ecclesiastical authority has passed on this particular point. 

Dr. Cornelius T. O’Connor and Dr. Arthur J. Gorman of St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, Boston, have written a brief paper, “The Treatment of Hy- 
drocephalus in Cephalic Presentation.” 


51 Cf. Gerald Kelly, S. J., ‘““The Morality of Artificial Fecundation,” Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, CI (Aug., 1939), 109-18, develops the argument. A sensational and demoralizing 
account of a case of artificial fecundation appears in Life Story Magazine, November, 
1944: “I Had a Test-tube Baby,” by an anonymous author. The magazine is the “true 
confession” type, and as is well known a great many of the “true” stories in these maga- 
zines are made up out of whole cloth. I call attention to this cheap performance merely to 
emphasize the fact that this type of experimentation easily lends itself to abuse. 

52 American Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology, XLIII (March, 1942), 521-24. 
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The treatment they recommend is “intraventricular tap and drainage per 
vaginam with a spinal needle.” The claim is made that this treatment is 
safer and simpler than those recommended in the current texts. But the 
principal point of interest for the moralist is that their technique apparently 
does not conflict with any principle of Catholic teaching. And since it is 
simple enough to be used by house officers and general practitioners, who 
still deliver most women, it is very useful for Catholic doctors to be made 
aware of it. The moralist does not attempt to decide, of course, on the 
medical advantage of one technique over another. But when the question 
is whether or not a given technique amounts to direct killing or not, then it is 
the province of the moralist who understands all the physical facts to pass 
judgment as to the morality. The solicitude of the generality of Catholic 
medical men to confine their practice within the bounds that Catholic moral 
principles may set is well illustrated by this excellent contribution. 

Dr. O’Connor proposes another very interesting problem in obstetrics, one 
on which he would welcome the comments of moralists. 


Is it permissible when a repeat cesarean section is performed, to perform, in 
addition, a hysterectomy on the grounds that the cesarean section and hysterec- 
tomy are twice as safe, i.e. had a mortality for the mother only one-half as great 
as that of the cesarean section without the removal of the uterus? 


Another way of putting the question is: 


May the patient who is coming up for her third, fourth, or fifth cesarean sec- 
tion, and who already has a duty to her living children, select the more radical 
operation because it is safer for her [then and there], even though such operation 
does entail the removal of the uterus and a resulting sterility? Or must this 
patient subject herself to an operation which carries twice the mortality rate for 
the sake of preserving the child-bearing function? 


Dr. O’Connor’s study of the literature convinces him that as a matter 
of fact the radical operation would involve only 1% mortality, whereas the 
conservative one means 2% mortality at best, and in some circumstances a 
great deal more. Besides, the convalescences after the radical operation 
are very much smoother. In certain classes of patients, e.g. those suffering 
from nephritis, the cesarean hysterectomy is even more favorable from the 
standpoint of mortality. Naturally, any discussion of this problem by 
moralists must take for granted the supposition of the case, namely, that 
the radical operation is de facto twice as safe for the mother as far as danger 
of death is concerned, and considerably safer as far as complications dur- 
ing convalescence are concerned. It is to be noted also that Dr. O’Connor 
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envisages a case in which a woman has already had children, to whom she 
owes maternal duties. 

The first question is whether such a hysterectomy is a direct steriliza- 
tion (of the kind forbidden by the decree of the Holy Office in 1940). Ob- 
viously not. The operation is not performed in order to make the patient 
sterile, but in order to guard her own health here and now. Everyone 
agrees, I think, that neither the decree of 1940 nor the accepted principles 
forbid an operation which extirpates the testes, ovaries, tubes, or uterus, 
if its object is to safeguard the patient’s present health, and if it does not 
attain this object by means of making future conception impossible. 

The question of the liceity of the operation, therefore, seems to reduce 
itself to estimating whether there is a sufficiently grave cause in the cir- 
cumstances to permit the loss of the child-bearing function. Is the differ- 
ence between 2% mortality and 1% mortality a serious matter? If one 
were to look at the question from the opposite side one might say: the 
conservative technique is 98% safe and the radical procedure is 99% safe. 
This very slight increase in safety is not enough to justify the sterilization. 
But to a surgeon the difference between 1% and 2% mortality is a very im- 
portant, in fact a decisive difference. ‘Twice as good a chance to survive” 
is also a very big thing to the patient, and that is exactly what is repre- 
sented by the difference between 1% and 2% mortality. Theologians 
recognize that a 1% danger of death is a very real danger, and teach that 
persons who are undergoing an operation involving that amount of danger, 
or even less, are to be given the sacraments as persons who are truly in 
danger of death. Such persons are entitled to all the privileges which canon 
law allows in periculo mortis. Now, it seems to me that a danger of death 
twice as great as that is objectively a very important and serious matter, 
constituting a sufficient reason for permitting sterilization. It does not 
take as grave a cause to permit sterilization as it does to permit an opera- 
tion the indirect effect of which would be the loss of an innocent life. In 
the latter case, only a high degree of necessity in order to save the life of one, 
e.g., the mother, would justify the loss of the child’s life. 

Besides, since there is no question of direct sterilization, it is perfectly 
permissible, in estimating proportionate cause, to include the consideration 
that the woman has already had children to whom she has duties. In 
other words, it requires a less serious cause to permit the sterilization of one 
who has already done her part in reproducing the race than of one who has 
never had children. Furthermore, a mother with duties toward living 
children has an added obligation to safeguard her life and health so that 
she may care for them. 
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My opinion on the abstract question, therefore, is that the operation is 
permissible. In concrete practice I would make this qualification: 1) The 
patient must consent to the more radical procedure, realizing that it involves 
sterility. 2) The doctor must judge as best he can, that in this particular 
case the radical procedure is twice as safe. It does not follow from the 
fact that over-all statistics show a 1% as against a 2% mortality that there- 
fore the danger is only half as great in a given case. For the physician 
may know enough about this particular patient’s condition, or may know 
enough about his own skill and other such circumstances, to make the gen- 
eral statistics inapplicable to this patient. But when the general statistical 
probabilities are the best knowledge he has to go by, then it seems to me 
that the difference of 1% and 2% mortality is sufficient reason for permit- 
ting sterilization. I propose this opinion tentatively, and would welcome 
opinions of moralists on the subject. 

In the Homiletic, Fr. Donovan answers two questions on sterilization 
after several cesarean pregnancies.” The first of them (the second is very 
similar) reads: “A married woman has had several cesarean sections and is 
soon to have another and competent doctors tell her she cannot have another 
child without evident danger to life. Is this woman morally free to follow 
the advice of physicians and let herself be sterilized when the next section 
is performed?” Fr. Donovan answers in the negative, because the purpose 
of the operation is contraceptive. A somewhat similar case was answered 
along the same lines in these pages two years ago. The question was 
raised whether it would be licit to excise a uterus which is in such a weak- 
ened and abnormal or pathological condition due to previous injuries in 
childbirth, that another pregnancy would result in grave danger to the 
mother’s life. By way of rebuttal to my position that such excision would 
be direct contraceptive sterilization, because its purpose was to prevent 
future conceptions, the following line of analogies has been suggested to 
me for the sake of argument by a professor of moral theology. “Suppose 
a man’s eye is diseased in such a way that he must always keep it closed 
and never use it. When he opens it or lets light into it, the result is pain- 
ful and dangerous. Would you allow him to remove this eye, useless for 
its natural purposes, and put in an artificial one? Would you let a man 
remove both his eyes in such circumstances? Suppose a doctor in the course 
of an operation discovers that one Fallopian tube is so weakened and dis- 
eased that it cannot function normally, and in case of a future pregnancy 


53 Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XLIV (Dec., 1943), 216; and XLIV (May, 1944), 
609. 
* THEOLOGICAL StuniEs, III (Dec., 1942), 592-93. 
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would be a serious threat to the mother. May he take it out, leaving the 
other tube intact? And suppose that a few years later, operating again 
on the same patient, he finds the other tube in the same condition, may be 
take it out?” 

Whatever may be said about the operation on the eyes or on the one 
Fallopian tube, it still seems to me that once you get to the final tube, and 
remove it in order to avoid the dangers which will accompany future con- 
ception, you have a case of the direct sterilization condemned by the decree 
of 1940, and generally by moralists. The supposition implicit in the above 
analogies is that the principles which apply to mutilation in general apply 
equally to the mutilation of the generative organs. I do not think this 
point is obvious. In connection with the transplantation of organs, Father 
Bert Cunningham comes to the conclusion that such mutilations for the 
good of the neighbor are permissible generally, but he makes an important 
exception. Although he would permit the transplanting of one ovary, or 
one testicle, he would not permit the removal of both because it involves 
direct sterilization and would seem to contravene the 1940 decree. 


We must remember that any infringement of the sex powers involves the danger 
of abuse. Everything connected with sex is surrounded with special laws which 
guard against any infringement of its domain. .. . From the arguments previously 
enunciated it would seem to follow that a man could allow the direct mutilation 
of his sex organs to the extent of sterilization for the good of the neighbor, just 
as he may permit or effect direct mutilation of other members when such an 
action is ordinated towards the good of the neighbor. However, in view of the 
pronouncement of the Holy Office one cannot state this as an absolute conclusion. 
Because the Church, authentically interpreting the Natural Law, determines that 
direct sterilization is illicit, it would seem safer to maintain that a donation towards 
an isoplast which effectively renders the donor sterile is illicit. 


Father Cunningham’s doctoral dissertation, The Morality of Organic 
Transplantation, published this year, will be ready for distribution early in 
1945. It discusses transplantations of various organs, especially corneas 
and ovaries. After a careful investigation of the notion of mutilation in 
theological history, the author formulates his definition of it: “Grave muti- 
lation in the strict sense is present when, either by excision or by some 
equivalent wounding action, a distinct organ or member of the body is 
removed or its distinctive function is inhibited totally.” The second 
chapter gives the “Traditional Teaching on the Morality of Mutilation.” 
Then follow ‘The Surgical Aspects of Transplantation” and “‘The Morality 


5 The Morality of Organic Transplantation, by Rev. Bert J. Cunningham, C. M. 
(Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1944). 
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of Homologous Transplantation.” This chapter gives the heart of the 
author’s argumentation in favor of the general liceity of such transplants 
when done out of charity for the neighbor, or, with sufficient reason, for 
other causes. “Per se operations which involve the transplantation of organs 
or of sections thereof are licit; they involve no opposition to the natural or super- 
natural moral law.”’ But two exceptions are noted: an operation which 
would expose the donor to certain or very probable death, and the directly 
sterilizing procedure mentioned above. This fine study will be useful to 
every moralist, for its review of the principles and for its practical, solid 
treatment of a modern problem hitherto largely neglected. 

A question submitted to the Ecclesiastical Review suggests many problems 
which occur when physicians are public officials or are under orders in the 
Army and Navy. The question is: “In a state in which civil law prescribes 
the sterilization of certain classes of the mentally defective, may a Catholic 
doctor, in the service of the state, perform this operation if otherwise he 
would be dismissed from a lucrative position?” The answer, of course, is 
that this is illicit in all circumstances. But what if there were question 
of sterilizing a criminal as a punishment for crime, let us say in a State 
where the intent of the sterilization law is partly punitive, partly eugenic. 
Could a Catholic doctor carry out the sentence of the judge, not intending 
the operation as a eugenic procedure but merely in its punitive aspect? 
His argument would be that punitive sterilization has not been condemned 
by the Church. In fact, Pius XI took special pains not to condemn it in 
the Encyclical Casti Connubii. I merely suggest this as an example of a 
problem which might confront a State medical officer. 

Another example is this: Army and Navy regulations reguire medical 
officers to give prophylactic treatment to Army and Navy personnel when 
they request it after exposure. Suppose a WAC or a WAVE presents her- 
self at the “pro” station and asks for treatment. The prophylaxis, which 
must be applied within two hours to be effective at all (and the sooner the 
better), is also contraceptive in its effect. May the medical officer, in order 
to avoid court-martial, make use of the principle of the double effect and 
apply the prophylaxis, merely permitting the contraceptive effect? In an 
answer in the Jrish Ecclesiastical Record, Father J. McCarthy seems to have 
no doubt that the principle of the double effect is inapplicable in a similar 
case. He quotes Davis: “Satis absurde dicitur uxorem posse licite lotionem 
adhibere ad enecandum germen syphiliticum quod simul cum viri semine, 
utique syphilitici, vaginam intrat, nam medicamentum quod germen 
syphiliticum enecat semen etiam enecat, et semen prius enecatur quoniam 
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est germinis syphilitici vehiculum.”*? I leave it to the doctors to decide 
whether the entire danger of contagion comes from syphilitic germs con- 
tained in the seed, and to decide whether the living spermatozoa or the body 
of the seminal fluid, which is not alive in any sense, is the vehicle of the 
syphilitic germ. But even supposing that the sole danger of contagion 
comes from the germs carried by the spermatozoa, I still see no reason why 
the application of a prophylactic remedy is necessarily and intrinsically im- 
moral, There is a direct and immediate attack on disease germs. The 
killing of the spermatozoa is equally immediate, but I cannot see that it is 
a means to the prophylaxis. It seems to be merely an unavoidable con- 
comitant. And so, in a case where the other requirements of the principle 
of the double effect are fulfilled, perhaps it would be permissible to make 
use of a remedy which was unavoidably contraceptive too. Thus the Army 
doctor whose official duty requires him to administer such a remedy might 
be excused. 

But how about the woman? I believe that when she sins, foreseeing the 
necessity of prophylaxis which will also be contraceptive, she incurs the 
guilt of contraception. And in practice in a case like the one described 
above, I believe her intent would be directly contraceptive anyway in 
almost every case. The moral problem in her case is a straightforward 
one—onanistic fornication. 

Medical officers on Army and Navy posts also have to care for officers’ 
wives at times, and are asked to give contraceptive advice, or even to fit a 
contraceptive diaphragm. To comply with such a request would always 
be wrong. No excuse of official orders would justify such cooperation in 
contraception. It seems to be formal cooperation. 

Another problem arises when a medical officer in charge of venereal 
disease is required to carry out official orders and policies in this matter. 
It is part of the official policy apparently to urge continence as the best 
preventive, but then to give advice and instruction as to the best methods 
of prophylaxis in case of exposure. In practice the policy sometimes de- 
generates. One publication at a southern Army camp contained an insert, 
composed by the medical officers, which included the slogan, “By conti- 
nence or prophylaxis, let’s all help to beat the Axis!’ The method that 
medical officers are expected to advise includes the wearing of a condom, 
and they are supposed to give detailed instructions how to use it effectively 
and dispose of it safely, besides, of course, being required to keep a supply 


57 Davis, Moral and Pastoral Theology, IV, 252 (p. 248 in the first edition); quoted in 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LXI (Apr., 1943), 267-68. And compare THEOLOGICAL 
StupiEs, IV (Dec., 1943), 581-82. 
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of condoms always available, and m make known the availability to men 
going on leave. How can it ever be permissible to advise anyone (even if 
he is already determined to sin) to sin onanistically? If there is any way 
here of avoiding the clash between moral principles and Army and Navy 
practice, it escapes me. 

A final difficulty already encountered by some of our Catholic medical 
officers in the service is that of controlling or regulating prostitution. An 
officer in charge of the venereal disease program may have it in his power to 
put the red light district, if there is one, off bounds. But he may also feel 
that such a procedure will increase the disease rate because it disperses the 
prostitutes and makes it impossible to insure the necessary prophylactic 
measures. Hence the question arises whether he may passively tolerate the 
increase of sin for the sake of decreasing the incidence of disease. His 
obligation to prevent the disease (by legitimate means) is one of justice. 
His obligation of preventing the sins of the men is one of charity and chas- 
tity; it is not part of his office, except as a man and a Christian. And so 
I do not believe any categorical answer can be given to the question when it 
is put in that general form. I can imagine circumstances where a medical 
officer would not be obliged to intervene positively by putting the houses 
off bounds. 

But, generally speaking, it seems to be the experience of our officials 
that toleration of “regulated” prostitution does not lower but raises the 
disease rate. 


The Navy Department in 1917 discovered that the venereal rate for the ma- 
rines stationed in Haiti was 170.56 per 1000. Officers determined to take action 
and set up a regulated medically supervised area which was known as the Bara- 
hona district. But after a year of operation, the rate shot up to 243.36 per 1000, 
breaking all records, and the experiment came to an end. An even more dramatic 
illustration of the effects of legalized prostitution is supplied by San Antonio, 


Texas. . .. Venereal hospital admissions in the San Antonio area were three times 
higher than those of tne Army as a whole.” After closing up the houses “the 
Army venereal rate went down precipitously. . . . Specifically in Nov. 1941 when 


the campaign began, the rate was 89 new cases per 1000. A year later the rate 
was down to 13.8 per 1000. Despite such conclusive evidence of the folly of 
legalized prostitution, some Army officers still believe in segregation.® 


58 Samuel Tennenbaum, ‘“‘Venereal Disease and War,” American Mercury, LIX (Nov., 
1944), 578-82; and compare the monograph of the physician Luigi Scremin, “Considera- 
zioni Morali sulla Tolleranza del Meretricio,” an appendix to Miscellanea Vermeersch 
(Rome, 1935). 
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When the regulation and control of houses of prostitution includes the 
setting up of “pro” stations within each house, and stationing service police 
within the house, whose job it is to lead the erring service man directly 
from the door of the prostitute’s room to the “pro” station on the same 
premises, we can hardly speak any longer of passive toleration of prostitu- 
tion. To me this system seems to include a practical invitation to sin 
safely, and would inevitably foster the notion that fornication is officially 
approved. 

Catholic medical officers whose position requires them to control venereal 
disease should be instructed clearly on the right and wrong of these matters 
when it is possible to see clearly and without danger of theological dispute 
what is right and what is wrong. Tact and ingenuity on their part will 
often prevent unpleasant clashes with higher authority. But their rights 
of conscience are paramount, and at times they may have to assert them 
boldly at whatever cost. In doing so they would be immensely strengthened 
if their position was approved and defended by the ecclesiastical military 
authorities. And no doubt, if some practices were made known publicly, 
the families of the boys in the service would lend them their hearty moral 
support. 

An extremely important and, in fact, indispensable article for Catholic 
obstetricians appears in the September number of the American Journal of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology: “A Consideration of Therapeutic Abortion,” 
by Dr. S. A. Cosgrove and Dr. Patricia A. Carter of the Margaret Hague 
Maternity Hospital in Jersey City.5® The thesis of the authors is that the 
medical profession is bound by its own principles to approach the question 
of abortion from an ethical point of view. And since neither the law, nor 
any universally accepted religious principles, supplies a solution of the prob- 
lem, the profession itself should establish standards in the matter. Dr. 
Cosgrove maintains that no sufficient guidance is given in medical schools, 
and that as a result a large number of entirely unjustifiable abortions are 
performed, not by racketeers, but by respectable physicians. In Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, for instance, in 1941 to 1942 almost 3% of the deliveries 
were aborted, and other hospitals showed a rather high percentage of thera- 
peutic abortions. But in the Hague hospital, where Dr. Cosgrove prac- 
tices, the percentage of abortions for the years 1931 to 1943 was 0.006, 
or 1 in 16,750 cases. Dr. Cosgrove says: “From our own experience I 
believe that by stricter adherence to the ethical basis I have tried to out- 
line, and with a closer scrutiny of the so-called indications for abortion, the 


59 American Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology, XLII (Sept., 1944), 299-314. 
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tians. But there certainly is reason to fear the opposite extreme, a lazy 
laxity which may endanger the soul of the penitent. Then, too, the ex- 
treme necessities of war time have made it necessary for the chaplains to 
limit their spiritual advice to a minimum, and even to dispense with com- 
plete integrity in many cases. A recent instruction of the Sacred Peni- 
tentiary reviews the safeguards with which general absolution must be sur- 
rounded.“ The instruction will help to avert any relaxation on the part 
of priests or penitents which, after the war is over, might tempt them to 
continue a “speed in execution” which only war-time necessities can justify. 

In “Did St. Alphonsus Ever Refuse Absolution?” Fr. James A. Cleary, 
C.SS.R., tells us that “one hears it quite commonly asserted in clerical 
circles that St. Alphonsus never—or scarcely ever—deferred absolution” in 
practice, though according to his teaching postponement in certain cases is 
a salutary and necessary remedy. Fr. Cleary on examination of the his- 
torical evidence comes to the conclusion that “it is beyond all doubt that 
St. Alphonsus often deferred absolution, and for a period exceeding fifteen 
days.” The saint in his old age once remarked that “he did not remember 
having ever sent away anyone without absolution. ... He would welcome 
sinners with kindness and inspire them with confidence in the Precious 
Blood of Jesus Christ....And thus encouraged they used to come back 
to him penitent and contrite.” It was a mistranslation of this passage 
which led to the widespread error that the saint never refused absolution. 

The Absolution of Recidivists in the Sacrament of Penance is a doctoral 
dissertation on the subject. The author, Fr. Raymond F. O’Brien, C.M., 
studies the theological principles carefully, describes the various schools of 
thought, and favors the teaching of St. Alphonsus with regard to moral 
certainty as to the disposition of the penitent, but he thinks it likely that 
those who disagree with St. Alphonsus in the matter act for the most part 
substantially in accordance with his views. A work of this kind is another 
proof of the debt which American moralists, and moralists the world over, 
owe to the studies being carried on at the Catholic University of America. 

Fr. Eugene Dooley, O.M.I., deals with the question of copia confessarii 
as that term is used in can. 807.“ He gives a practical and solid explana- 
tion of the circumstances, in a parish house for example, which would 
excuse a priest from confessing to his fellow curates, or to his pastor. There 
are not many such circumstances, of course, but I think that Father Dooley 


% AAS, XXXVI (May 20, 1944), 155-56; there is a translation of this Instruction in 
the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XLV (Nov., 1944), 134-35. 

% Trish Ecclesiastical Record, LXII (Dec., 1943), 389-91. 

83 Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1943. 
% “Priests in the Confessional,” Ecclesiastical Review, CIX (Nov., 1943), 366-73. 
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would agree with the principal conclusions of Father Hilary R. Werts’s 
longer article, “Insuperable Embarassment and Confession,” which ap- 
peared about the same time in THEotocicaL Stupres.® Father Francis 
J. Connell, C.SS.R., on the other hand, believes that in some respects 
Father Werts’s views are too lenient and would tend to laxity. My own 
opinion is that any exceptions at all in the matter of integrity can be easily 
abused, but that some exceptions are indubitably taught by the consensus 
of theologians, and that Father Werts does not go too far in applying their 
principles to the cases he discusses. At all events, his scholarly article 
should be carefully studied by anyone who is interested in the problem. 

Father Gerald Kelly, S.J., has also treated briefly the question of in- 
superable embarassment or shame, in explaining for religious teachers, 
whether priests, brothers or nuns, the “Law of Integral Confession.’’*? 
The question of exceptions to the law of integrity is always a ticklish one 
and the Review for. Religious is to be congratulated on the straightforward 
manner in which it presents this problem and many others of a like kind. 
Such a policy, far from disedifying, will build up in religious readers their 
religious fervor and devotion, basing it on the solid ground of simple theo- 
logical truth. Another example of this policy is found in the long and 
accurate answer to the old question: What constitutes grave matter in a 
violation of the vow of poverty?® 

Even the careful confessor is sometimes perplexed about the disposition 
of Titius in a case like the following. ‘“Titius has sinned gravely and 
habitually with Sempronia, who is now dead. Though resolving not to 
sin for the future with other persons, and realizing the impossibility of ever 
sinning again with Sempronia, he says that he would continue his manner 
of life with her if she were still alive.” Canon E. J. Mahoney says that 
if Titius merely has an intellectual conviction, based on the knowledge of 
his own weakness, that he would sin again in the impossible supposition of 
Sempronia’s return, the confessor may regard him as sufficiently disposed. 
But if his words mean that he has not detested the past sin, and is now, as 
it were, proposing to sin again in the impossible supposition of Sempronia’s 
return, then he is obviously undisposed for absolution.® The distinction is 
between “I would sin again” as an intellectual act, and “I would sin again” 
as a disposition of the will here and now. In practice the difficulty is to 
make a true psychological estimate. But all are agreed, I think, that the 


6 THEOLOGICAL StupiEs, IV (Dec., 1943), 511-24. 

8 “Recent Moral Theology,” Ecclesiastical Review, CXI (Aug., 1944), 104-13. 
87 Review for Religious, II (Nov. 15, 1943), 363-72. 

68 Tbhid., III (July 15, 1944), 282-88. 

9 Clergy Review, XXIV (July, 1944), 332-33. 
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conjuring up of very difficult or impossible circumstances as a test of sin- 
cerity is both unwise, and likely to fail as a test. The imagination becomes 
so disturbed by such phantasies that it is impossible to decide anything. 

A similar difficulty is experienced by penitents who say, “How can I be 
truly and sincerely sorry if I keep away from'sin only because I am afraid 
of the pains of hell? If I am sincere, must I not admit that if there were 
no hell I would go on sinning?” The following illustrations have sometimes 
helped to explain the difference between timor simpliciter servilis and timor 
serviliter servilis. 

Suppose you were a storekeeper in a sea-coast city and had your store windows 
lighted up with brilliant neon lights. The dim-out laws are introduced by the 
Army, and heavy fines threatened against violators. You dim out your lights 
because you fear the fines, still wishing in your heart you had the lights, for they 
bring in business, and you do not believe the laws are necessary anyway. In 
such a case you are not sorry that you had the lights before; you merely submit 
to the compulsion of the dim-out through servile fear of the fine. You would 
like to have the lights back if you could. 

But suppose you are a storekeeper in similar circumstances and you have been 
very careless about keeping your sidewalks clear of rubbish and debris. A new 
city ordinance is passed requiring, under penalties, that you sweep your sidewalk 
every morning. Your fear of the fine rouses you from your laziness, and you com- 
ply with the law. In such a case, the fear of punishment moves you to act, but 
you do not keep in your heart an affection for the thing you had to get rid of. 
You would not have the rubbish back, even if you could. For rubbish means 
disorder, and in itself is something hateful and well worth getting rid of.... 
The possibility that if the ordinance were repealed you might go back to your 
old laziness is immaterial in judging your present state of mind.7° 


These examples are useful only in showing what the minimum require- 
ments of sorrow are. In practice we should urge people to perfect con- 
trition. Father J. McCarthy believes that perfect contrition may easily 
be present in the following examples (submitted by a questioner): 1) A 
man in mortal sin decides to fight manfully out of love of our Lord, who died 
for him on the Cross, against some present temptation. He does fight 
and overcomes the temptation. 2) A man in mortal sin is asked for an 
alms. Recalling the assurance “As long as you did it for one of these, the 
least of my brethren you did it for me,” and reminding himself of all he 
owes to our Lord, he gives the alms.” Since there are good grounds for 
believing that perfect contrition and the remission of all mortal sins may 


7 Messenger of the Sacred Heart (New York), LX XVIII (Oct., 1943), 13-14. 
"1 Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LXIII (May, 1944), 337-41. 
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be included in such acts, it would be well to instruct the faithful along these 
lines, especially since the verbal formulae of various acts of contrition can 
become somewhat meaningless through repetition. Of course, such in- 
structions would include the necessity of confessing all mortal sins, and in 
particular, of confessing them before going to Holy Communion. 

As a means of helping religious penitents, and devout penitents generally, 
in eliciting meaningful acts of contrition, Father Gerald Kelly, S.J., has 
written two articles for the Review for Religious.” The first of these, “Good 
Confessions and Better Confessions,” lays down four fundamental rules 
and then gives a practical explanation of them; the second, “Are You 
Sorry for Your Sins?” makes a detailed examination of the elements of 
contrition. The doctrine of Trent and of the theologians is presented in a 
solid but nonacademic fashion, and the author suggests that “many would 
find it fruitful to make a meditative act of contrition occasionally—for 
example during the morning meditation on confession day.” An article of 
this kind provides the matter for meditation. 

The confessors of religious penitents, and sometimes of lay penitents, 
are frequently asked for advice about meditation and mental prayer. The 
following references may be useful: “Prayer Difficulties of Religious Peni- 
tents” by Gabriel Diefenbach, O.F.M.Cap.;” Difficulties in Mental Prayer, 
by Eugene Boylan, O.Cist.R.;“ “Initret in Conspectu Tuo,” by Arthur H. 
Chandler, O.P.;% “The Spiritual Care of Religious,” by William F. Allen;” 
and The Ascetical Life, by Pascal P. Parente.”” This last-named work, 
published this year by the Associate Professor of Ascetical Theology at 
Catholic University, will be particularly helpful to priests who are called 
upon to be ordinary or extraordinary confessors of religious, and to retreat 
masters of religious. 

As a change from the usual routine of meditation, or as an incentive to 
renew and refurbish a neglected ideal, the confessor may often recommend 
the meditative, i.e. prayerful reading of books or articles which avoid dry 
speculation and rhetorical bombast, but provide solid matter for reflection: 
read a sentence, then pray over it. Examples are the notes on the Hail 
Mary in the Clergy Review;'* the meditations based on the seasonal liturgy 
that appear regularly in Orate Fratres; articles like those of Father William 


72 TIT (May 15, 1944), 145-57; and III (Sept. 15, 1944), 335-48. 
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Carroll, S.J., on the sermons of St. Leo the Great and St. Augustine, and 
on “Medieval Preaching on the Holy Angels.” This latter series appears 
in the Homiletic,”® and in it the counsellor of religious will find excellent 
material for his own preaching as well as food for meditation. The author 
of these articles does us a special service by bringing before us in readable 
and attractive form the thoughts that inspired the Fathers of our faith, 
and which they shared with their listeners. 

The reading of Scripture after the manner of St. Ignatius’ third method of 
prayer, or some modification of it, is also a means of reviving or revitalizing 
the daily meditation. But in the case of the Old Testament the passages 
should be carefully selected for this purpose. Otherwise the religious may 
merely distract himself with speculations of an unfruitful kind.* 

The New Testament is much more familiar to most religious and for that 
reason its well remembered phrases fail at times to evoke in the mind any 
vivid or deeply felt response. I do not think this could be said, however, if 
one were reading Msgr. Ronald Knox’s new translation of the New Testa- 
ment.“ Whatever else it is, itis really new. Scripture scholars may debate 
a point here and there, but no one can read it without realizing, perhaps 
for the first time, that the Gospel is good news. No more suitable gift to 
priests and religious could be suggested than this new translation. The 
Epistles are especially recommended for purposes of meditation. 

Of all the helps to meditation for religious persons and for the devout 
laity which I have seen this year, none has impressed me more than Mary 
Perkins’ new book: Speaking of How to Pray.” Her thesis is twofold. 
First, dogmas come before liturgies: and so she expounds with clarity and 
competence the theological basis of our spiritual life. Secondly, the Church 
knows best how to pray; and so she turns to the official liturgical prayers 
of the Church as models for our guidance in prayer. The confessor of 
religious may find these hints useful (if he first reads the texts referred to) 

in helping his penitents in one of their chief concerns. 


79 Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XLIV (Dec., 1943; Febr., 1944) and XLV (Oct., 
Nov., 1944). 

80 Cf. Daniel Duffy D.D., “On Reading the Old Testament,” Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 
LXIII (Jan., 1944), 39-47; see also John L. McKenzie S.J., “The Imprecations of the 
Psalter,” Ecclesiastical Review, CXI (Aug., 1944), 81-96. 

81 New York: Sheed and Ward, 1944, $3.00. 

8 New York: Sheed and Ward, 1944, $2.75. Another book which gives very clear 
and “teachable” answers on a difficult subject connected with prayer is by John V. Matth- 
ews, S.J., With the Help of Thy Grace (Westminster, Md.: Newman Book Shop, 1944, 
$1.50). It is an excellent brief treatment of actual grace in question and answer form. 
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MATRIMONY 


An evolutionist like Bertrand Russell broadcasts a “theory on the na- 
ture and properties of marriage in wholesale contempt of every law, human, 
natural, and divine, save the unfounded law of universal evolution.” Fr. 
Henry A. Szwaja, C.R., summarizes the radical teaching of this modern 
prophet in “Evolution Unwraps Marriage.” The evolutionist argues that 
“marriage is on the wane [as a custom, or institution] and before long will 
be spoken of in the past tense.”* Catholics are more immediately con- 
cerned with the decline of Christian marriage, and particularly with the dan- 
gers to the faith and to marriage itself that are inseparable from the in- 
crease in mixed marriages. In the Catholic Directory many dioceses list 
the total number of marriages each year, and also the number of mixed 
marriages. The proportion of the latter is astoundingly high. Perhaps 
it is partially explained by the fact that diocesan records of mixed mar- 
riages are apt to be more complete.™ 

As a practical means of combating this evil, and of fulfilling the obliga- 
tion imposed by can. 1064, 1°, Father A. Gits, S.J., suggests regular instruc- 
tion in the weekly parish notices. Once the parties fall in love, or believe 
themselves to be in love, it is almost a hopeless task to try to dissuade 
them. The weekly notice would have the advantage of driving the lesson 
home before it is too late, and its very regularity would prevent some of 
the impatience and complaints which a sermon or pastoral letter on the 
subject arouses. One priest in England uses this weekly notice: “The 
Church has always forbidden mixed marriages and considers them unlawful 
and pernicious. Catholics therefore should avoid familiar friendship with 
non-Catholics of the opposite sex. If such a friendship has been formed the 
Catholic ought honorably to inform the non-Catholic of the Church’s law 
forbidding mixed marriages. The non-Catholic should then be encouraged 
to interview a priest as soon as possible with a view to receiving instructions 
about the Faith. If this offer be refused, the Catholic in a spirit of loyalty 
to Christ ought to break off the friendship. Catholic parents, you are 
warned of your very grave responsibility in this matter.”® The content 


83 Ecclesiastical Review, CIX (Dec., 1943), 459-66. 

*4 A limited survey in the South showed a large proportion of mixed marriages and a 
large number of cases in which the Catholic party had lost the faith; cf. Sister Leo Marie, 
O.P., “Is the Catholic Birth Rate Declining?,” American Catholic Sociological Review, 
V(Oct., 1944), 182. 

8 A. Gits, S.J., “Instruction of the Faithful on Mixed Marriages,” Clergy Review, 


XXIV (Aug., 1944), 355-58. 
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and wording of such an announcement would have to be modified accord- 
ing to the locality, but the idea seems to be a very practical one.™ 

Previously, in this journal, the question of Doms’s theory of marriage 
has been discussed at length.*’ Father Bernard J. F. Lonergan, S.J., 
wrote in these pages on “‘Finality, Love, Marriage” with a view to laying 
the foundation of a more consistent philosophical approach to the prob- 
lems which, he believes, have their root in the development of biological 
science.** Father Lonergan does not, of course, desert the traditional 
terminology and doctrine on “primary” and “secondary” ends of marriage, 
but he recognizes that “objection to the use of the terms ‘primary’ and ‘sec- 
ondary’ has this much justification, that considerable care is required to 
use them properly.”®® He analyzes some of the meanings given to these 
terms and uses them himself at times in the sense of “more essential” and 
“less essential” ends. His distinction between horizontal and vertical 
finality, though couched in unusual terms, is not, I think, a departure from 
tradition. Indeed the scope of his paper is to give a “speculative outline 
that would manifest some of the assimilative capacity of traditional views.” 
His article contains thoughtful and very stimulating material and should 
not be overlooked, especially by anyone who is interested in the philosophical 
analysis of that many-sided and confusing problem of the finality of mar- 
riage. 

An important decree of the Holy Office this year has reasserted in the 
traditional terminology the essential subordination of the secondary ends 
to the primary end of marriage. It is aimed apparently at Dr. Doms and 
others who have written in similar vein about the personalist values in 
marriage. The importance of the document warrants its reproduction here. 


% The certainty that the guarantees will be fulfilled is a requirement that may trouble 
pastors who apply for a dispensation. Canon Mahoney gives sound advice on this point 
in Clergy Review, XXIV (July, 1944), 328-29. On the relation of the guarantees to the 
validity of the marriage, see W. Conway, Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LXIII (June, 1944), 
413. Canon Mahoney believes probable the opinion that the Code does not require 
canonical form that a marriage be putative. Hence the children of an invalid civil mar- 
riage between a Catholic and a non-Catholic might be canonically legitimate on the 
grounds that they were the offspring of a putative marriage; cf. can. 1015, §4, and can. 
1114; also Clergy Review, XXIV (June, 1944), 278-79. 

8? THEOLOGICAL StuptEs, III (Sept., 1942), 333-74. 

88 Tbid., IV (Dec., 1943), 477-510. 

89 Tbid., p. 507, n. 75. On p. 487, n. 34, Father Lonergan expresses the opinion that 
in interpreting the meaning of Casti Connubii the question of the mind and intention of the 
theologians who collaborated in the writing of the encyclical is “only remotely relevant.” 
I had quoted Father Hiirth’s opinion as to the meaning of the much discussed passage 
which is Doms’s and Krempel’s starting point, saying that his opinion had peculiar weight. 
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De matrimonii finibus eorumque relatione et ordine his postremis annis non- 
nulla typis edita prodierunt, quae vel asserunt finem primarium matrimonii non 
esse prolis generationem, vel fines secundarios non esse fini primario subordinatos, 
sed ab eo independentes. 

Hisce in elucubrationibus primarius coniugii finis alius ab aliis designatur, ut 
ex. gr.: coniugum per omnimodam vitae actionisque communionem complemen- 
tum ac personalis perfectio; coniugum mutuus amor atque unio fovenda ac per- 
ficienda per psychicam et somaticam propriae personae traditionem: et huiusmodi 
alia plura. 

In iisdem scriptis interdum, verbis in documentis Ecclesiae occurrentibus 
(uti sunt v. gr. ‘finis, primarius, secundarius’) sensus tribuitur qui cum his vocibus, 
secundum communem theologorum usum, non congruit. 

Novatus hic cogitandi et loquendi modus natus est ad errores et incertitudines 
fovendas: quibus avertendis prospicientes Emi. ac Revmi. Patres huius Supremae 
Sacrae Congregationis, rebus fidei et morum tutandis praepositi, in consessu 
plenario feriae IV, die 29 Martii 1944 habito, proposito sibi dubio: “An admitti 
possit quorundam recentiorum sententia, qui vel negant finem primarium matri- 
monii esse prolis generationem et educationem, vel docent fines secundarios fini 
primario non esse essentialiter subordinatos, sed esse aeque principales et inde- 
pendentes”; respondendum decreverunt: Negative.®° 


Dr. Doms in his work, Vom Sinn und Zweck der Ehe, did not depart en- 
tirely from the doctrine of primary and secondary ends in marriage, but 
he came close toit. Another work, Die Zweckfrage der Ehe in Neuer Beleuch- 
tung, by Bernhardin Krempel, C.P.,°' was much more explicit in its rejec- 
tion of traditional views. 

Father B. Lavaud, O.P., who wrote in both The Thomist and the Revue 
Thomiste on the personalist concept of marriage, is quoted on the jacket of 
the book to the effect that Fr. Krempel’s treatise is “probably the decisive 
work on this much controverted subject.” Father Hieronymus Wilms, 





It is an open secret that Hiirth worked on the encyclical, and that Pius XI had so much 
regard for his mind and intention that when Vatican Latinists failed to give proper ex- 
pression to it in one important particular, the Pope ordered the passage changed. The 
Acta was already in print, and the change was inserted as a special note in the following 
fascicle. It appears now in AAS, XXII, 604, and deals with punitive sterilization. To 
me this incident indicates that the mind and intent of the theologians who composed the 
encyclical are very much to the point. I think also that to imply that the objective mean- 
ing of a document differs considerably from the meaning which the writers of the docu- 
ment had in mind hardly does justice to the competence of the writers. It is entirely 
legitimate, for instance, in interpreting the decrees of the Council of Trent, to find out if 
possible what the theologians who worded the decrees, but had no legislative authority, 


meant. 
% AAS, XXXVI (1944), 103. % Ziirich and Kéln: Benziger, 1941. 
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conjuring up of very difficult or impossible circumstances as a test of sin- 
cerity is both unwise, and likely to fail as a test. The imagination becomes 
so disturbed by such phantasies that it is impossible to decide anything. 

A similar difficulty is experienced by penitents who say, “How can I be 
truly and sincerely sorry if I keep away from:sin only because I am afraid 
of the pains of hell? If I am sincere, must I not admit that if there were 
no hell I would go on sinning?” The following illustrations have sometimes 
helped to explain the difference between timor simpliciter servilis and timor 
serviliter servilis. 

Suppose you were a storekeeper in a sea-coast city and had your store windows 
lighted up with brilliant neon lights. The dim-out laws are introduced by the 
Army, and heavy fines threatened against violators. You dim out your lights 
because you fear the fines, still wishing in your heart you had the lights, for they 
bring in business, and you do not believe the laws are necessary anyway. In 
such a case you are not sorry that you had the lights before; you merely submit 
to the compulsion of the dim-out through servile fear of the fine. You would 
like to have the lights back if you could. 

But suppose you are a storekeeper in similar circumstances and you have been 
very careless about keeping your sidewalks clear of rubbish and debris. A new 
city ordinance is passed requiring, under penalties, that you sweep your sidewalk 
every morning. Your fear of the fine rouses you from your laziness, and you com- 
ply with the law. In such a case, the fear of punishment moves you to act, but 
you do not keep in your heart an affection for the thing you had to get rid of. 
You would not have the rubbish back, even if you could. For rubbish means 
disorder, and in itself is something hateful and well worth getting rid of.... 
The possibility that if the ordinance were repealed you might go back to your 
old laziness is immaterial ir judging your present state of mind.”° 


These examples are useful only in showing what the minimum require- 
ments of sorrow are. In practice we should urge people to perfect con- 
trition. Father J. McCarthy believes that perfect contrition may easily 
be present in the following examples (submitted by a questioner): 1) A 
man in mortal sin decides to fight manfully out of love of our Lord, who died 
for him on the Cross, against some present temptation. He does fight 
and overcomes the temptation. 2) A man in mortal sin is asked for an 
alms. Recalling the assurance “‘As long as you did it for one of these, the 
least of my brethren you did it for me,” and reminding himself of all he 
owes to our Lord, he gives the alms.” Since there are good grounds for 
believing that perfect contrition and the remission of all mortal sins may 


% Messenger of the Sacred Heart (New York), LX XVIII (Oct., 1943), 13-14. 
"1 Ivish Ecclesiastical Record, LXIII (May, 1944), 337-41. 
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be included in such acts, it would be well to instruct the faithful along these 
lines, especially since the verbal formulae of various acts of contrition can 
become somewhat meaningless through repetition. Of course, such in- 
structions would include the necessity of confessing all mortal sins, and in 
particular, of confessing them before going to Holy Communion. 

As a means of helping religious penitents, and devout penitents generally, 
in eliciting meaningful acts of contrition, Father Gerald Kelly, S.J., has 
written two articles for the Review for Religious.” The first of these, “Good 
Confessions and Better Confessions,’ lays down four fundamental rules 
and then gives a practical explanation of them; the second, “Are You 
Sorry for Your Sins?” makes a detailed examination of the elements of 
contrition. The doctrine of Trent and of the theologians is presented in a 
solid but nonacademic fashion, and the author suggests that “many would 
find it fruitful to make a meditative act of contrition occasionally—for 
example during the morning meditation on confession day.” An article of 
this kind provides the matter for meditation. 

The confessors of religious penitents, and sometimes of lay penitents, 
are frequently asked for advice about meditation and mental prayer. The 
following references may be useful: “Prayer Difficulties of Religious Peni- 
tents” by Gabriel Diefenbach, O.F.M.Cap.;” Difficulties in Mental Prayer, 
by Eugene Boylan, O.Cist.R.;“ “Intret in Conspectu Tuo,” by Arthur H. 
Chandler, O.P.;* “The Spiritual Care of Religious,” by William F. Allen; 
and The Ascetical Life, by Pascal P. Parente.”’? This last-named work, 
publisixed this year by the Associate Professor of Ascetical Theology at 
Catholic University, will be particularly helpful to priests who are called 
upon to be ordinary or extraordinary confessors of religious, and to retreat 
masters of religious. 

As a change from the usual routine of meditation, or as an incentive to 
renew and refurbish a neglected ideal, the confessor may often recommend 
the meditative, i.e. prayerful reading of books or articles which avoid dry 
speculation and rhetorical bombast, but provide solid matter for reflection: 
read a sentence, then pray over it. Examples are the notes on the Hail 
Mary in the Clergy Review;* the meditations based on the seasonal liturgy 
that appear regularly in Orate Fratres; articles like those of Father William 


7 TIT (May 15, 1944), 145-57; and III (Sept. 15, 1944), 335-48. 
73 Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XLIV (July, 1944), 742-45. 

™ Dublin: Gill, 1943. 

7 Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XLIV (Febr., 1944), 360-64. 

16 Ecclesiastical Review, CX (Febr., 1944), 119-23. 

77 St. Louis: Herder, 1944. 

78 Clergy Review, XXIV (May, June, July, 1944). 
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Carroll, S.J., on the sermons of St. Leo the Great and St. Augustine, and 
on “Medieval Preaching on the Holy Angels.” This latter series appears 
in the Homiletic,”® and in it the counsellor of religious will find excellent 
material for his own preaching as well as food for meditation. The author 
of these articles does us a special service by bringing before us in readable 
and attractive form the thoughts that inspired the Fathers of our faith, 
and which they shared with their listeners. 

The reading of Scripture after the manner of St. Ignatius’ third method of 
prayer, or some modification of it, is also a means of reviving or revitalizing 
the daily meditation. But in the case of the Old Testament the passages 
should be carefully selected for this purpose. Otherwise the religious may 
merely distract himself with speculations of an unfruitful kind.* 

The New Testament is much more familiar to most religious and for that 
reason its well remembered phrases fail at times to evoke in the mind any 
vivid or deeply felt response. I do not think this could be said, however, if 
one were reading Msgr. Ronald Knox’s new translation of the New Testa- 
ment.“ Whatever else it is, it is really new. Scripture scholars may debate 
a point here and there, but no one can read it without realizing, perhaps 
for the first time, that the Gospel is good mews. No more suitable gift to 
priests and religious could be suggested than this new translation. The 
Epistles are especially recommended for purposes of meditation. 

Of all the helps to meditation for religious persons and for the devout 
laity which I have seen this year, none has impressed me more than Mary 
Perkins’ new book: Speaking of How to Pray. Her thesis is twofold. 
First, dogmas come before liturgies: and so she expounds with clarity and 
competence the theological basis of our spiritual life. Secondly, the Church 
knows best how to pray; and so she turns to the official liturgical prayers 
of the Church as models for our guidance in prayer. The confessor of 
religious may find these hints useful (if he first reads the texts referred to) 

in helping his penitents in one of their chief concerns. 


79 Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XLIV (Dec., 1943; Febr., 1944) and XLV (Oct., 
Nov., 1944). 

80 Cf. Daniel Duffy D.D., “On Reading the Old Testament,” Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 
LXIII (Jan., 1944), 39-47; see also John L. McKenzie S.J., “The Imprecations of the 
Psalter,” Ecclesiastical Review, CXI (Aug., 1944), 81-96. 

81 New York: Sheed and Ward, 1944, $3.00. 

% New York: Sheed and Ward, 1944, $2.75. Another book which gives very clear 
and “teachable” answers on a difficult subject connected with prayer is by John V. Matth- 
ews, S.J., With the Help of Thy Grace (Westminster, Md.: Newman Book Shop, 1944, 
$1.50). It is an excellent brief treatment of actual grace in question and answer form. 
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MATRIMONY 


An evolutionist like Bertrand Russell broadcasts a “theory on the na- 
ture and properties of marriage in wholesale contempt of every law, human, 
natural, and divine, save the unfounded law of universal evolution.” Fr. 
Henry A. Szwaja, C.R., summarizes the radical teaching of this modern 
prophet in “Evolution Unwraps Marriage.” The evolutionist argues that 
“marriage is on the wane [as a custom, or institution] and before long will 
be spoken of in the past tense.”** Catholics are more immediately con- 
cerned with the decline of Christian marriage, and particularly with the dan- 
gers to the faith and to marriage itself that are inseparable from the in- 
crease in mixed marriages. In the Catholic Directory many dioceses list 
the total number of marriages each year, and also the number of mixed 
marriages. The proportion of the latter is astoundingly high. Perhaps 
it is partially explained by the fact that diocesan records of mixed mar- 
riages are apt to be more complete.™ 

As a practical means of combating this evil, and of fulfilling the obliga- 
tion imposed by can. 1064, 1°, Father A. Gits, S.J., suggests regular instruc- 
tion in the weekly parish notices. Once the parties fall in love, or believe 
themselves to be in love, it is almost a hopeless task to try to dissuade 
them. The weekly notice would have the advantage of driving the lesson 
home before it is too late, and its very regularity would prevent some of 
the impatience and complaints which a sermon or pastoral letter on the 
subject arouses. One priest in England uses this weekly notice: “The 
Church has always forbidden mixed marriages and considers them unlawful 
and pernicious. Catholics therefore should avoid familiar friendship with 
non-Catholics of the opposite sex. If such a friendship has been formed the 
Catholic ought honorably to inform the non-Catholic of the Church’s law 
forbidding mixed marriages. The non-Catholic should then be encouraged 
to interview a priest as soon as possible with a view to receiving instructions 
about the Faith. If this offer be refused, the Catholic in a spirit of loyalty 
to Christ ought to break off the friendship. Catholic parents, you are 
warned of your very grave responsibility in this matter.”® The content 


83 Ecclesiastical Review, CIX (Dec., 1943), 459-66. 

* A limited survey in the South showed a large proportion of mixed marriages and a 
large number of cases in which the Catholic party had lost the faith; cf. Sister Leo Marie, 
O.P., “Is the Catholic Birth Rate Declining?,” American Catholic Sociological Review, 
V(Oct., 1944), 182. 

8 A. Gits, S.J., “Instruction of the Faithful on Mixed Marriages,” Clergy Review, 
XXIV (Aug., 1944), 355-58. 
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and wording of such an announcement would have to be modified accord- 
ing to the locality, but the idea seems to be a very practical one.® 

Previously, in this journal, the question cf Doms’s theory of marriage 
has been discussed at length.*’ Father Bernard J. F. Lonergan, S.J., 
wrote in these pages on “‘Finality, Love, Marriage” with a view to laying 
the foundation of a more consistent philosophical approach to the prob- 
lems which, he believes, have their root in the development of biological 
science.** Father Lonergan does not, of course, desert the traditional 
terminology and doctrine on “primary” and “secondary” ends of marriage, 
but he recognizes that “objection to the use of the terms ‘primary’ and ‘sec- 
ondary’ has this much justification, that considerable care is required to 
use them properly.”’*® He analyzes some of the meanings given to these 
terms and uses them himself at times in the sense of “more essential” and 
“less essential” ends. His distinction between horizontal and vertical 
finality, though couched in unusual terms, is not, I think, a departure from 
tradition. Indeed the scope of his paper is to give a “speculative outline 
that would manifest some of the assimilative capacity of traditional views.” 
His article contains thoughtful and very stimulating material and should 
not be overlooked, especially by anyone who is interested in the philosophical 
analysis of that many-sided and confusing problem of the finality of mar- 
riage. 

An important decree of the Holy Office this year has reasserted in the 
traditional terminology the essential subordination of the secondary ends 
to the primary end of marriage. It is aimed apparently at Dr. Doms and 
others who have written in similar vein about the personalist values in 
marriage. The importance of the document warrants its reproduction here. 


% The certainty that the guarantees will be fulfilled is a requirement that may trouble 
pastors who apply for a dispensation. Canon Mahoney gives sound advice on this point 
in Clergy Review, XXIV (July, 1944), 328-29. On the relation of the guarantees to the 
validity of the marriage, see W. Conway, Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LXIII (June, 1944), 
413. Canon Mahoney believes probable the opinion that the Code does not require 
canonical form that a marriage be putative. Hence the children of an invalid civil mar- 
riage between a Catholic and a non-Catholic might be canonically legitimate on the 
grounds that they were the offspring of a putative marriage; cf. can. 1015, §4, and can. 
1114; also Clergy Review, XXIV (June, 1944), 278-79. 

8? THEOLOGICAL Stupt™s, III (Sept., 1942), 333-74. 

88 Tbid., IV (Dec., 1943), 477-510. 

89 Tbid., p. 507, n. 75. On p. 487, n. 34, Father Lonergan expresses the opinion that 
in interpreting the meaning of Casti Connubii the question of the mind and intention of the 
theologians who collaborated in the writing of the encyclical is ‘only remotely relevant.” 
I had quoted Father Hiirth’s opinion as to the meaning of the much discussed passage 
which is Doms’s and Krempel’s starting point, saying that his opinion had peculiar weight. 
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De matrimonii finibus eorumque relatione et ordine his postremis annis non- 
nulla typis edita prodierunt, quae vel asserunt finem primarium matrimonii non 
esse prolis generationem, vel fines secundarios non esse fini primario subordinatos, 
sed ab eo independentes. 

Hisce in elucubrationibus primarius coniugii finis alius ab aliis designatur, ut 
ex. gr.: coniugum per omnimodam vitae actionisque communionem complemen- 
tum ac personalis perfectio; coniugum mutuus amor atque unio fovenda ac per- 
ficienda per psychicam et somaticam propriae personae traditionem: et huiusmodi 
alia plura. 

In iisdem scriptis interdum, verbis in documentis Ecclesiae occurrentibus 
(uti sunt v. gr. ‘finis, primarius, secundarius’) sensus tribuitur qui cum his vocibus, 
secundum communem theologorum usum, non congruit. 

Novatus hic cogitandi et loquendi modus natus est ad errores et incertitudines 
fovendas: quibus avertendis prospicientes Emi. ac Revmi. Patres huius Supremae 
Sacrae Congregationis, rebus fidei et morum tutandis praepositi, in consessu 
plenario feriae IV, die 29 Martii 1944 habito, proposito sibi dubio: “An admitti 
possit quorundam recentiorum sententia, qui vel negant finem primarium matri- 
monii esse prolis generationem et educationem, vel docent fines secundarios fini 
primario non esse essentialiter subordinatos, sed esse aeque principales et inde- 
pendentes”; respondendum decreverunt: Negative.®° 


Dr. Doms in his work, Vom Sinn und Zweck der Ehe, did not depart en- 
tirely from the doctrine of primary and secondary ends in marriage, but 
he came close toit. Another work, Die Zweckfrage der Ehe in Neuer Beleuch- 
tung, by Bernhardin Krempel, C.P.,*' was much more explicit in its rejec- 
tion of traditional views. 

Father B. Lavaud, O.P., who wrote in both The Thomist and the Revue 
Thomiste on the personalist concept of marriage, is quoted on the jacket of 
the book to the effect that Fr. Krempel’s treatise is “probably the decisive 
work on this much controverted subject.” Father Hieronymus Wilms, 





It is an open secret that Hiirth worked on the encyclical, and that Pius XI had so much 
regard for his mind and intention that when Vatican Latinists failed to give proper ex- 
pression to it in one important particular, the Pope ordered the passage changed. The 
Acta was already in print, and the change was inserted as a special note in the following 
fascicle. It appears now in AAS, XXII, 604, and deals with punitive sterilization. To 
me this incident indicates that the mind and intent of the theologians who composed the 
encyclical are very much to the point. I think also that to imply that the objective mean- 
ing of a document differs considerably from the meaning which the writers of the docu- 
ment had in mind hardly does justice to the competence of the writers. It is entirely 
legitimate, for instance, in interpreting the decrees of the Council of Trent, to find out if 
possible what the theologians who worded the decrees, but had no legislative authority, 


meant. 
% AAS, XXXVI (1944), 103. % Ziirich and Kéln: Benziger, 1941. 
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O.P., on the other hand, rejects Krempel’s thesis in a long critical review.” 
His objections, many of them well taken, do not seem to me, however, to 
go the heart of the matter, or show an appreciation of the real difficulty of 
the problem. 

Fr. Krempel’s book applies Thomistic metaphysics tirelessly, one almost 
said ruthlessly, to the question: what is the end of marriage? He finds the 
solution in the nature of the two sexes, and throughout the discussion both 
of the nature of sex, and of the nature of marriage makes use of the Scholastic 
teaching on relations. He considers that can. 1013 uses the phrase “‘finis 
primarius,” etc. in the sense of “principal advantage” of marriage—it is 
not meant to be a speculative determination of the “end” taken in a strict 
sense. And throughout the book he makes it clear that procreation should 
not be considered the primary end of marriage. He makes the life-union 
of the sexes the one specific end of marriage.” 

The decree cited above is rather carefully worded, but I have no doubt 
it was aimed at books like Fr. Krempel’s (especially since I know of one 
author writing along these lines who was forbidden by the Holy See to 
publish further editions of his work until it was corrected). However the 
decree does not define “primary” and “secondary” for us; it merely states 
that modern writers have used the words in a sense which is at variance 
with common theological usage.** It is not unlikely that practical questions 
on the use of marriage, the nature of the marriage act, impotency, contra- 
ception, etc., were among the considerations that led the Holy Office to 
speak out against any teaching that might undermine procreation as the 
primary end of marriage. In the future discussion of the difficult problems 
of the finality of marriage (for it still requires solution) we will have this 
guidance of the Holy Office to keep us from going off the track. The decree, 
approved by the Pope, is clearly a warning to anyone who would exag- 
gerate the “personalist” conception of marriage. 

Since can. 1081, §2, makes the “jus in corpus in ordine ad actus per se 
aptos ad prolis generationem” the essential object of matrimonial consent, 
there is an obvious and fundamental connection between the primary end 
of marriage, the essence of marriage, and the true definition of the marriage 
act. The phrase “actus per se aptus ad generationem prolis” describes 
the marriage act in a general way, but not with sufficient precision to settle 


% Divus Thomas, XX (March, 1942), 92-97. 

% Krempel, n. 364. See also the following passages: nn. 17, 98, 403, 443, note 1, 444, 
447, 460, 498, etc. 

%% But for an explanation of these points cf. a Rota decision published in AAS, 
XXXVI (1944), 179, and esp. 184 ff. 
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the innumerable disputes about the nature of impotence, the use of marriage 
in various cases of partial physical disability, and the lawfulness of various 
kinds of cooperation with an onanistic partner. A couple may be capable 
of procreation by artificial fecundation even though incapable of it through 
normal intercourse. On the other hand a couple may be capable of inter- 
course but because of age or physical defects so incapable of procreation 
that only a miracle could give them children. In other words, an act may 
be so defective in its relation to procreation that the latter is physically 
impossible. But it is still an “actus per se aptus ad procreationem prolis” 
within the meaning of the canon—for example, in the case of an old man 
known with certainty to be sterile, or of a woman whose womb has been 
removed. Modern surgical procedures have raised some questions for the 
moralist and canonist as a result of these seeming inconsistencies. 

What is to be said of the marriageability of a woman who has an artificial 
vagina? The lack of an inner vaginal canal is not altogether a medical 
rarity, though naturally it is not of every-day occurrence. One well- 
known clinic in the United States has observed over 100 cases of this kind, 
36 of them in a space of six and one-half years. These latter 36 cases as 
well as many of the others have been successfully operated, and an artificial 
vagina constructed, enabling the patient to lead a normal married life. 
Some of the operations have taken place under Catholic hospital auspices. 

In the more frequent type of case the patient lacks the internal organs 
(womb, tubes, ovaries), but the external geni‘alia are normal, the sec- 
ondary sex characteristics are normal, and she is capable of normal sexual 
feeling. But the inner part of the vaginal canai is lacking. The opening 
into the vagina is present, and the hymen may ke there, but the opening is 
only one-half inch or so deep. The operatioa consists in plastic surgery 
(various techniques have been adopted, some inore successful than others), 
by which an artificial passage of normal leng'h is constructed, and inter- 
course which is comparable to normal intercourse for both husband and 
wife is made possible. 

Such a woman is certainly impotent before she is operated on. But is 
she certainly impotent after the operation has been performed? The 
decisions of the Rota requiring that the vagina be a canal, i.e., a passage 
open at the inner end, are not very conclusive because they are flatly con- 
tradicted by other decisions of the same court. One Rota decision in 1929 
decided a case involving an artificial vagina, holding that the woman was 
impotent.“ But the constructed passage was only about two inches long, 


% Decisiones, XXI (1929), 406 ff. The attempted construction of the vagina had taken 
place in 1918, long before the present technique was developed. 
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and the decision was based partly on the fact that the artificial organ was a 
“sacca clausa.” This reason is not a decisive one in the jurisprudence of 
the Rota itself.” 

I do not know of any practical argument that can be brought forward to 
prove that a woman who has been successfully operated on is certainly im- 
potent. It is not to the point to say that she cannot attain the essential 
end of marriage—meaning procreation. This is true of many other women 
to whom we readily concede marriageability. Nor does it solve the problem 
to say her intercourse would not be “per se aptus ad generationem.” That 
expression is obviously indecisive in this context, and begs the question 
which is still in dispute amongst canonists and in the courts: Just what is 
an “actus per se aptus ad generationem”? Nor can it be maintained 
that in such a case the so-called vagina is not really a vagina at all, but 
merely an opening which might have been made in some other part of the 
body. A knowledge of the physiology of this type of case immediately 
disposes of that contention. There is a partial vagina there to begin with, 
and all the other external genitalia are intact. Finally, as noted above, 
the fact that the constructed organ is a “‘sacca clausa” is by no means de- 
cisive. The vagina of a woman who has had a hysterectomy before mar- 
riage is a “sacca clausa” but she cannot be called impotent and incapable 
of marriage on that account. 

I would conclude, then, subject to correction, that such a case does not 
involve certain impotence and hence the woman has the right to get mar- 
ried in virtue of can. 1068, §2, which throws the burden of proving impo- 
tence with certainty on anyone who would impede a marriage on that 
score. After the marriage takes place the question arises in practice only 
when the parties seek to dissolve their marriage; and that problem can be 
settled only by the ecclesiastical court. But before the marriage takes 
place, I do not know how anyone would set about getting an authoritative 
decision as to whether a woman in those circumstances is impotent. Nor, 
in view of the strong case that can be made to show that she is not impo- 
tent, do I believe there is any obligation on anyone to attempt to get such a 
decision. In practice, however, many other considerations would deter- 
mine the pastoral advice to be given on such a prospective marriage. 

Six years ago two New York surgeons published a paper entitled “A 
Three-Stage Operation for the Repair of Hypospadias.”% Some of the 
cases they have treated would be, before the operations, certainly impotent 


% Decisiones, XVI (1924), 26, 393; XVIII (1926), 407; XVII (1925), 423. 
%® Oswald Swinney Lowsley and Colin Luke Begg, in Journal of the American Medical 
Association, CX (Feb., 1938), 487-93. 
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canonically. One of the cases described is that of a young man now (1944) 
26 years old. Until he was five he was thought to be a girl by his family and 
by the physicians attending the case. As the result of 16 operations (many 
of them minor plastic procedures), ‘a new urethra was made, his imprisoned 
penis released, his false vagina removed, and the undescended testicles 
reduced to their proper place . . . He gets erections in his newly constructed 
penis but as yet [1938—when he was 19] has never experienced sexual 
desire.” The latest report on this case is that he is a sergeant in the Army 
and is just recently very happily married. This kind of reconstruction 
work can undoubtedly remove canonical impotence in some cases. The 
spectacular case described appears to be one of them, but more detailed 
information would be required in order to pass judgment on it from the 
canonists’ view point. The article of Dr. Lowsley and Dr. Begg contains 
illustrations and a chart-diagram which summarizes their results in 10 
interesting cases (some of them not complete at time of publication). 

A subject of more universal interest and practical importance is the much 
mooted question whether a doubly vasectomized man is impotent. Father 
Edward H. Nowlan, S.J., has written a doctoral dissertation entitled, 
“Double Vasectomy and Its Relation to Marital Impotence,” the principal 
parts of which will be published in 1945. His work contains an investiga- 
tion of the medical and physiological aspects of the case which is far more 
competent and complete than anything that has hitherto been brought to 
the attention of canonists and moralists. Partly from a consideration 
of these physiological facts (which were badly misunderstood by Father 
Ferreres, the principal influence in determining the trend of modern canon- 
ical opinion on this point), and more particularly from a consideration of the 
theological principles involved, the author decides that the doubly vasec- 
tomized man is not impotent, or at least not certainly impotent, and hence 
has the right to marry. The dissertation contains a very thorough discus- 
sion of the Cum Frequenter of Sixtus V. 

In conjunction with his study two cases were sent to about one hundred 
canonists and moralists, including chancellors and their assistants, professors 
in theological seminaries, and doctors of canon law serving on diocesan 
matrimonial boards. The cases follow: 


I. Titius confesses that before his marriage he was doubly vasectomized. The 
doctor cut the vas deferens and buried the ends, making sure they could not grow 
together again. Now Titius has read that he was impotent at the time of his 
marriage because of this operation. He is very much in love with his wife and 
wants to know if he can continue to have intercourse with her. She asks for it 
regularly. II. Sempronius confesses that he has had an operation of double 
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vasectomy just like that of Titius. He is engaged to be married, and has read 
that he is impotent. He now asks whether he is certainly impotent. 


The total number of canonists and moralists effectively polled on the 
question was about sixty-five. Many of the answers were qualified in 
various ways, especially with regard to the possibility of remedying the 
condition of Titius and Sempronius by surgical intervention. But on the 
basis of one supposition only, namely that the cases had been pronounced 
irremediable by competent medical authority, the results were as follows: 
32 would permit intercourse in Case I, even though Titius is and was before 
his marriage permanently vasectomized. 21 would deny the right of such 
intercourse, on the ground that the marriage has been invalid from the 
beginning, due to the certain existence of antecedent and perpetual ir:- 
potence. In Case II, 30 would permit the marriage even though Sempro- 
nius is known to be in an irremediably vasectomized condition. 22 would 
forbid the marriage on the ground that Sempronius is antecedently and 
perpetually impotent, and this for certain. 

Father Nowlan’s thesis did not depend, of course, on the outcome of this 
limited poll, but the answers received were extremely helpful and enlighten- 
ing both on the merits of the question and the state of opinion in the United 
States. 

The author’s conclusions are proposed as follows: 


The permanently vasectomized man seems capable of contracting marriage 
because, according to the present state of canonical knowledge, his impotence is 
not certain. We base this conclusion on the following premises: 1. Such a large 
number of reputable canonists deny or doubt his impotence that it constitutes 
solid extrinsic probability against the existence of the impediment. In accord- 
ance with canon 1068, §2, such probability would demand that the marriage be 
permitted. [Besides the theologians polled privately, the author lists the fol- 
lowing authorities as holding the impotence to be only doubtful: Vermeersch, 
Donovan, Gemelli, Labouré, Creusen, Woywod, Yanguas, Iorio, Viglino, La- 
Rochelle, Fink, Ryan, Clifford, Arendt, Mulder, Grosam, Chretien, Pescetta- 
Gennaro, Regatillo, Nau, Schmitt and Priimmer.] 2. Study of the “Cum Fre- 
quenter” of Sixtus V, the chief canonical ground for a conclusion of impotence, 
reveals that it probably does not apply to his case. 3. Considerations of the physi- 
ological state of the vasectomized man in relation to the ends of marriage, and of 
the nature and required certitude of impediments from the natural law, induce 
the conclusion that greater certitude of impotence than is presently had is neces- 
sary in order to bar the vasectomized man from marriage. 4. Analogies with 
the canonical treatment of the spayed woman, with other sterilization methods, 
and with the question of permitting the use of marriage under various circum- 
stances provide suasive reasons for holding the vasectomized man to be potent. 
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5. Although Rota decisions over a period of years have tended to hold for certain 
impotence, recent responses from Roman congregations make a future change of 
Rota opinion seem not unlikely.* 


In the case of vasectomized persons, or women who have undergone 
sterilization, a moral problem arises if they have been the sinful cause of 
their own sterility. Father John J. Clifford, S.J., of Mundelein has given 
a scholarly and practical answer to the problem in “Marital Rights of the 
Sinfully Sterilized.”*’ He explains the distinction between sin and the ef- 
fect of sin according to the classical authors, and after discussing modern 
opinions on the question (which are not very numerous or complete) ar- 
rives at the following conclusions. The conclusions are proposed in the 
supposition that the sinful act has been repented of. 


(1) No obligation to undergo remedial surgery exists in any case of vasectomy. 
[This is based on the opinion that remedial surgery is almost certain to be inef- 
fective. Others believe there is good probability of successful repair.] (2) No 
obligation thereto exists in any case of oéphorectomy, excision of the tubes, exci- 
sion of tubal cornua, burial of uterine ends, bisection of the tube with cautery, 
bilateral salpingectomy—in a word, all uses of the scalpel. (3) In simple liga- 
tion of the fallopian tubes, a divergence of opinion prevents the imposition of 
a moral obligation. 


Father Clifford previously wrote on the morality of sterility tests,**— 
an article of great practical value to theologians and Catholic doctors. 

The Jewish Quarterly Review contains two articles by Dr. Boaz Cohen 
on “The Relationship of Jewish to Roman Law.”®® The erudite author 
makes some incidental references to the use of marriage in ancient times 
that may be of interest to the modern moralist. 


With reference to the marital duties of the husband [Gibbon] observes as fol- 
lows: ‘The inclination of the Roman husband discharged or withheld the conjugal 
debt so scrupulously exacted by Athenian and Jewish Law. Solon requires 
three payments per month. By the Mishna, a daily debt was imposed on an 
idle, vigorous young man; twice a week on a citizen; once on a peasant; once in 
thirty days on a camel driver; once in six months on a seaman. But the student 
or doctor was free from tribute. ... Polygamy divided, without multiplying the 
duties of the husband.’ 


%a But cf. AAS, XXXVI (1944), 187. 

97 THEOLOGICAL StupIES, V (June, 1944), 141-58. 

98 “Sterility Tests and Their Morality,” Ecclesiastical Review, CVII (1942), 358-67. 
% Jewish Quarterly Review, XXXIV (Jan., 1944), 267-80; ibid. (Apr., 1944), 409-24. 
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Dr. Cohen notes that the rendering of the Mishna is partly fanciful and 
was borrowed by Gibbon from Selden’s Uxor Hebraica. No one can 
fail to note that the rights of the wife were distinctly secondary in those 
ancient times. Other points of similarity and dissimilarity between Jewish 
and Roman law and morals are discussed in the essays, but the author con- 
cludes: 


To sum up, since a critical comparison between Roman and Jewish Law has 
hardly been inaugurated, it would be premature to make any statement on the 
question whether the Jews and the Romans had profited to any great extent from 
each other’s legal experiences. But it is safe to assert that a scientific and com- 
parative inquiry between the two great systems of law that have wielded such a 
considerable influence upon Western civilization, would result in an enhanced 
understanding of the great contributions made by the Jews and the Romans to 
the thought, the culture, and the legal science and institutions of Europe. 


Weston College Joun C. Forp, S.J. 


100 Fd. Wittenberg, 1712, p. 250. See also Marriage Laws in the Bible and the Talmud, 
by Louis M. Epstein (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1942). 
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THE PASTORAL CARE oF Souts. By Rev. Wendelin Meyer, O.F.M., 
and Others. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1944. Pp. iv + 353. $3.00. 

This collection of sixteen assorted essays by Catholic leaders in Germany 
is not a handbook of ready answers in pastoral theology or parish admin- 
istration. It is rather a frank and courageous attempt to dig down to the 
roots of modern religious problems and to tap the deepest wellsprings of 
the resources of revelation. 

The Rev. Wendelin Meyer, O.F.M., discloses “A Profound Point of 
View” (pp. 1-22) in the methodology of religious instruction by discovering 
a parallel process in the inner life of the Trinity: “life, light and love” 
(p. 4). The author judges that the “greatest spiritual revivals will be set 
in motion by those priests who are the product of a meditated, vitalized, 
experimental theology” (p. 5), which, however, never forgets that “‘the 
laboratory of religion is the family, the work-shop, the office, the street, 
the fields of our farmers; it is all that makes up the culture of man” (p. 8). 

In “The Spiritual Condition of Our Times” (pp. 23-42), Dr. Peter Wust 
regrets the recent philosophical substitution of ‘‘consciousness for being” 
(p. 24). He therefore welcomes with great optimism the emergence in 
modern philosophy of “three characteristic trends toward objectivity: 
a more ordinary trend toward being, and two special trends toward the spirit 
and toward man as a spiritual being” (p. 25), as disclosed in a synoptic 
critique of Husserl, Heidegger, Hartmann, Kierkegaard, Scheler, Jaspers, 
Klages, and others. This is the hour and the “great responsibility of 
Christian realism” (p. 39), to proclaim a genuine Christian philosophy of 
existence “without getting too far from the specific problematic need and 
the characteristic phraseology of modern thought” (pp. 41-42). 

Dr. Theodore Steinbuechel discloses in his analysis of “The Religious 
Situation” (pp. 43-79), that a crisis in religion is “not a crisis of man in 
a particular section of life, but a crisis of the whole man in the depth and 
comprehensive breadth of mankind” (p. 44). Modern political systems 
generate a nationalistic myth “that sets itself in opposition to the old faith 
of Christianity. The situation of our religious condition is faith against 
faith” (p. 54). The author concludes that the “task that is logical in the 
general situation and necessary for the maintenance of Christian faith is 
to bring man back to the consciousness of God, not merely of a divine thing 
or of a human thing that has been deified” (p. 73). This task is common 
to all creeds and “‘what is of common interest and essential should be con- 
sidered and reduced to practice” (pp. 74-75) in a program of collaboration. 
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A sharp contrast is drawn between the analytic and synthetic arguments 
of standard apologetics in ‘“Fortifying the Faith” (pp. 80-92) by Louis 
Koesters, S.J. After an analysis of the act of divine faith and a survey 
of the Zeitgeist, the author concludes that “the theoretical reinforcing and 
practical safeguarding of the faith, especially today, cannot be separated 
from the Church and from faith in her” (p. 92). Monsignor Martin Grab- 
mann brings all the weight of his historical erudition and interpretative 
genius to bear on the modern need of ‘““Theological Synthesis” (pp. 93-109) 
in both the clerical and the lay mind. Applauding the totalist views of 
M. J. Scheeben, the author asserts that “the objective of the study of 
theological science is not mainly for the mere purpose of providing the nec- 
essary knowledge and ability for the discharge of pastoral duties, but much 
more and principally for the formation of a priestly way of thought and 
view in harmony with lofty supernatural ideas and opinions, for the creation 
of a priestly spirituality which assimilates all that is great and good in the 
natural order” (p. 106). Otherwise “the asceticism of the priest is in danger 
of slipping into subjectivism, into a vain sentimental piety, into a narrow 
formalism” (pp. 105-6). 

After an historical survey of the use of Scripture by Christ, the apostles, 
the apologists, in the ages of faith through Thomas 4 Kempis up to the pro- 
nouncement of Benedict XV on “The Bible As a Molding Factor” (pp. 
110-35) in shaping religious life, Dr. Anton Stonner concludes that an 
“enduring Bible movement will be possible only when the clergy possess 
the utmost possible understanding of it, not above that of the laity but 
antecedent to it” (p. 132). 

Noting even in modern religious enthusiasm “a certain aversion for 
sermons” (p. 138), Dr. Michael Schmaus suggests a program for “Dog- 
matic Schooling” (pp. 136-67). There are four things to do: (1) explain 
all revelation; (2) let dogma precede apologetics; (3) let dogma prepare 
the way for moral teaching; (4) meet contemporary problems in the language 
of the times. It is furthermore established that “all dogmatic training 
of the people begins with the dogmatic self-training of the priest’ (p. 
155). An outline pattern of organic development of dogma concludes the 
essay (pp. 159-67). Dr. Gottlieb Soehngen collects and comments upon 
the more familiar New Testament texts on the Mystical Body concept 
in the “Influence of the Liturgy” (pp. 168-82). It is his judgment that 
“today in particular it is timely to cultivate the parish consciousness of 
its being a community and gathering of the true worshippers of God”’ (p. 169), 
and to insist that “the sacramental and moral imitation of Christ form a 
mystical unity in the divine service of Christ’s faithful” (p. 179). 

After distinguishing religious art from ecclesiastical art, Archbishop 
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Conrad Groeber maintains that “The Value of Christian Art” (pp. 183-98) 
is often greater than “what is said or written in an apologetic way by the 
philosopher and theologian” (p. 194). For “‘what we are after is a Christian, 
religious art, sound at heart, which moves within flexible limits” (p. 192), 
and is based “upon the fundamental Christian duty of giving to God the 
best and the most beautiful” (p. 190). 

Modern souls “hunger and thirst” (p. 199) for the word of God. Mon- 
signor Adolf Donders therefore suggests five points for “Effective Preaching” 
(pp. 199-207): (1) preach from the depths of Scripture and the liturgy; 
(2) preach the fundamental truths of Christianity; (3) preach from the 
depth of the souls where the word of God has taken root; (4) preach out of 
the times and in the language of the times; (5) preach Christianity as it 
appears in life. For “we do too much defending, and rely too little on the 
divine truth” (p. 201). Nor should one forget that ‘“‘we must not descend 
to the people, we should draw our hearers up into the mountain” (p. 202), 
because “the Sunday sermon must be a source of strength for the other 
six days of labor” (p. 207). 

The first question which Dr. Linus Bopp asks in “Bringing the People 
to the Church and the Church to the People” (208-31) is: ‘““How can our 
Church, from being clerical, become Catholic, embracing the whole people, 
through the reawakening of the laity?” (p. 219). The answer is twofold: 
(1) by intensifying the spiritual self-consciousness of the laity; (2) by en- 
couraging Jay participation in work for souls. Three principles, further- 
more, must govern the approach of the Church to the nations: (1) the 
nations are God’s creation; (2) the Church can use all the nations; (3) 
the Church must give the nations supernatural form. On the language 
question the author notes: “‘. . . as much Latin as is necessary, as much of 
the vernacular as possible” (p. 229). 

Astounded at “what misty confused notions many priests have of Catholic 
Action” (p. 237), Rev. Paschal Neyer, O.F.M., in “Catholic Action” (pp. 
232-55), attempts ‘“‘a detailed description of the essence and structure of 
Catholic Action” (p. 233). He employs here the distinction between (a) 
Catholic Action and (6) Catholic activity, as developed by Sebastian Tromp, 
S.J. The essay closes with a brief review of the history and appropriateness 
of the designation of St. Francis of Assisi as universal patron of Catholic 
Action (pp. 248-55). 

Realizing that the current task is “to form Catholic Christians of the 
twentieth century and prepare them to meet the special problems of their 
life” (p. 256), Rev. Chrysostom Schulte, O.M.Cap., attempts a roster of 
psychological types of Catholics and their special needs in “Psychological 
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Conditions” (pp. 256-72). There are (1) those who stand aloof; (2) the 
religious type; (3) the church type; (4) the unsettled type; and in due 
proportions (5) the neurotic psychopaths. It is judged that “a pastoral 
policy of herding and guarding” (p. 265) is as inadequate as an exclusive 
“list of warnings and prohibitions” (p. 266). The author concludes that 
when pastors have reorganized their outlook, “the new orientation and 
a fundamental revival of pastoral care will come of itself” (p. 272). 

It is the message of Rev. Cornelius Schroeder, O.F.M., in “Promotion 
of Catholic Literature” (pp. 273-91), that one must “nullify the danger 
to faith, coming from books, with books” (p. 278). Mere prohibition is 
not enough and “the aim of pastoral labor must be that every individual 
should learn to take an honorable, consistent, and manly stand against all 
literature that threatens faith in God, in Christ, and in the Church” (p. 285). 
These principles are illustrated by an analytical critique of modern German 
poetry. 

In Dostojewski’s works Dr. Conrad Algermissen sees a prophetic portent 
of “The Threat of Bolshevism” (pp. 292-316), that still remains to plague 
the religious conscience. After an historical, anthropological, psychological, 
and metaphysical] analysis of Bolshevism, the author concludes that “in its 
entire view of the world, its idea of a purely temporal salvation, its de- 
valuation of personality, as a means thereto, and its perversion of all moral 
values, Bolshevism stands opposed to every real religion, but most bitterly 
to the Christian religion, against which it opposes a specific anti-Christianity. 
Hence the persecution of religion is so essential to Bolshevism that it cannot 
be separated from it” (p. 310). 

The concluding essay, “The Catholic Revival” (pp. 317-44), by Dr. 
H. Fels, is not a forward view toward the future but a retrospect of the 
nineteenth century resurgence of Catholic life and letters in Germany. 
Kant, Goethe, Schiller, Schleiermacher, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and 
Hoelderlin had corrupted the Christian German spirit. Then came Fuer- 
stenberg, Overberg, Sailer, Goerres, Lasaulx, Haneberg, Windischmann, 
Bolzano, Guenther, and a host of associates to revivify the Catholic conscience. 
From Muenster, Bonn, Prague, Vienna, Landshut, Munich, and Tuebingen, 
the warmth of revival irradiated throughout all Germany. The author 
reports this history with accuracy and charm. The thumbnail sketches 
of Sailer and Goerres are noteworthy. 

Although these essays cover a wide field and are of uneven quality, their 
average competence is exceptionally high. Their pages are instinct with 
an apocalyptic urgency that compels and an unction that inspires. Here 
are responsible men on the threshold of cataclysmic events writing of 
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momentous themes in serious mood. The most sympathetic reader will 
be the one who brings to this book an equal ardor and a comparatively wide 
background in modern European history, philosophy, and religious thought. 
All of the discussions, in fact, are deep. 

Those who resented Belloc’s equation of Europe and the Faith will perhaps 
be annoyed here and there by a subtle identification of German history 
with the biography of Western man. Scholars who are hopefully following 
the vicissitudes of Communism may suggest an important footnote to 
“The Threat of Bolshevism” (292-16) in terms of recent events. For 
this essay absolutely precludes any possibility of rapprochement. Readers 
whose lack of historical sense does not guarantee an easy transposition of 
foreign advice into American terms had better leave the book to others 
who can. Fanaticism is too high a price for fervor. 

The translation by Rev. Andrew Green, O.S.B., is generally clear, smooth, 
and elegant. Lapses into unidiomatic transliteration and typographical 
errors are few. But read Pascal for Paschal (pp. 35, 36); phraseology for 
phaaseology (p. 39); Stephen for Steven (p. 47); Eckhart for Eckehart 
(p. 56); La Mettrie for Lamettrie (p. 66); Pius IX for Pius XI (p. 86); 
revelation for relation (p. 143); enfolded for unfolded (p. 190); Tyrol for 
Tirol (p. 196); Nuremberg for Nuernberg (p. 204); uses for use (p. 242); 
have for has (p. 316); Iphigenia for Iphigenie (p. 321). Either Dionysus 
(p. 53) or Dionysos (p. 67), and either Tschernyshewsky (p. 302) or Tscherny- 
shewski (p. 302), will do consistently. An adequate index (345-53) closes 
the volume. 


Woodstock College JoserpH T. CrarK, S.J. 


Son OF MAN AND SUFFERING SERVANT. By Edward A. McDowell. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Broadman Press, 1944. Pp. 216. $2.00. 

The author, an associate professor in the Southern Baptist Seminary, 
offers us the outgrowth of a series of lectures originally given under the 
title “The Cross in the Life of Jesus.” He hopes by his work to lead us 
to three important conclusions. The first is that “the patterns which Jesus 
accepted for his character and mission as Messiah coincide with the picture 
of the Messiah to be found in the higher prophetic stream of the Old Test- 
ament” (p. 15). Such a picture shows us the Messias as the universal 
Redeemer who renounces all temporal and materialistic ideas of the Kingdom; 
who adopts the “Son of Man” as His title of dignity; who believes that as 
Messias He must be the Suffering Servant of God in the redemptive plan 
for the world. 
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The author’s second purpose is to show that Christ is perfectly consistent 
in character and purpose from the beginning of His ministry to the end 
of His life. From the temptation in the desert, through the rejection at 
Nazareth, the confession of Peter, the entry into Jerusalem, the passion, 
death, and risen life, the notion of the Cross is central and fundamental 
in His Messianic consciousness. Christ’s life and work “revolve around 
the Cross and . . . the Cross is the heart of the gospel’”’ (p. 21). 

Thirdly, the reason for this consistency is to be found in Christ’s “unique 
relationship to God the Father, and in his firm adherence to the principle 
of redemptive love as seen in the character of the Servant of Jehovah pictured 
in the latter part of the book of Isaiah” (p. 15). 

As might be suspected from the lofty theme of the book, the author is 
not enthusiastic for Form Criticism. For him, the “Jesus of the Gospels 
strides upon the stage of history... despite all that radical scholarship 
has done to explain him away” (p. 14). The effort of conservatism, however, 
carries us back only to the four-document theory of Streeter, and we are 
told at various times whether the particular pericope under consideration 
must be assigned to “L” or Mark or “Q,” etc. 

Some of the passages cause the author to stumble in his exegesis. For 
example, the picture of St. John the Baptist thinking in terms of an apoc- 
alyptic kingdom seems unjustified. Nor can we agree with the treatment 
of Peter. To say that petros is “not a stone sufficiently large to serve as 
the foundation of a building” (p. 89) is merely to contradict the Son of 
God who says explicitly that it is. To give but one more example, sound 
exegesis would never allow the insertion of quotation marks to change the 
obvious meaning of a sentence. Yet this is attempted in the words, “As 
the body of the Passover Lamb is eaten, so his body is ‘eaten.’” 

The author insists throughout his work that Christ is not only the Messias; 
He is also the Son of God. One difficulty, however, constantly comes to 
the reader’s attention. If Christ is the Son of God, why is He described 
as finding a problem “quite difficult” (p. 41), or “being puzzled and baffled 
that the Father should abandon the Son to die”? (p.197). More particularly, 
how can the author come to the strange conclusion that the reason for the 
agony in the garden is to be found, not in the humanity of Christ, but in 
His divinity? ‘He agonizes and struggles in the face of death, not because 
of his humanity, but because he is the Son of God!’’(p. 187). This anthro- 
pomorphism is something that we can well afford to avoid in these days when 
so many either deny the divinity of Christ or hide behind vague statements 
that are inexplicable to one who has any kind of concept of what it means 
to be divine. 

Such items are unfortunate in a book whose theme is so orthodox and 
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whose general conclusions are so true. They seem utterly out of place 
in the same context with proofs that show so clearly that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the Messias, not according to the worldly and materialistic notions of 
the Jews, nor according to the false eschatological theory of Schweitzer, 
but according to the eternal plan of God. 


Weston College DANIEL J. SAUNDERS, S.J. 


Sociotocy oF ReEticion. By Joachim Wach. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. xii + 412. $5.00. 

Here is an ambitious effort to condense within the compass of a slender 
volume the essentials of a sociology of religion. A methodological prolego- 
menon—Part One of the book—contains basic concepts and outlines the 
procedure to be followed. Sociology is defined as a descriptive science. 
Since it is not normative, a Christian sociology is thus ruled out. Max 
Weber is the author’s model. Hence the approach will be historical and 
typological. For Wach, the sociology of religion is an examination of the 
manifold interrelations between religion and other social phenomena in 
order that the very important social functions of religion may be better 
appreciated and understood. The sociologist must study and classify 
the typologically different organizational structure resulting from divergent 
concepts of religious communion. This involves tracing the historical 
development and investigating the different ideals of fellowship in religion. 
Dogma, rites, and organizations reflect very definite objective facts—the 
author calls them “‘experiences”—which become the sociologically relevant 
material of the science. 

Wach accepts Otto’s definition of religion as “the experience of the 
Holy.” To the reviewer this seems subjective and irrational, although 
Wach denies its subjectivity. Moreover, the limitation of the object of 
religion to the “Holy” does not seem justified on sociological or anthro- 
pological grounds. The reviewer suggests as an empirical definition of 
religion: the affective and/or pragmatic attitude toward supernatural 
beings. Wach rightly rejects the unscientific concept of religion which 
would make it the conscious realization of the mutual interdependence of 
persons. For him religion is, none the less, essentially social. 

The second and major portion of the book—Part Two—consists in an 
application of the methodology hastily sketched in the first part. Re- 
ligion and natural groups are scrutinized. Various types of cults are dis- 
cussed: family, kinship, local, national, and those based on age and sex. The 
association of certain features of religion with definite racial stock is justly 
attributed to the fact-fitting technique of the racist. Specifically religious 
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organizations are next described: the secret society (not always religious), 
the mystery society, traditional and founded religions. The common 
traits of founded religions—disciples, brotherhoods, and ecclesiastical 
bodies—are likewise examined for their sociological content. 

As the ecclesiastical body develops and grows, a variety of specific re- 
ligious and social needs arise. These needs may be met within the society, 
or, if the religious group is not sufficiently flexible, there may be secession. 
Wach’s analysis is penetrating and provocative, but to characterize all 
such situations as protest appears to be a simplistic explanation not in accord 
with fact. The author says that in all three fields of religious expression, 
in dogma, cultus, and organization, there are periodic protests against 
the main trend of the religion. These protests may remain individual or 
become collective, may be transitory or permanent, may be collectively 
voiced within the main body or may lead to withdrawal. Thus Mr. Wach 
defines a monastic group as “‘a founded and organized congregation of those 
who, because of their protest, decide to live a common life of religious 
devotion in closer association than otherwise appears possible or desirable 
in a fraternitas” (p. 182). The fraternitas too, of course, is defined in terms 
of protest. Secession is the result of radical protest. Examples are cited 
from every department where such a protest may arise, and from every 
better-known founded religion. 

The reviewer strongly dissents from these generalizations. The protest, 
in the first place, is negative. Moreover, in the instances alleged, St. 
Francis, St. Philip Neri, and St. Ignatius of Loyola, whatever of protest 
was in their movements was quite secondary, if present at all. Asa matter 
of fact, the origins of religious groups within the Church are referable to 
an extensive and permanent need, requiring full-time service, and involving 
sacrifice and consecration. Changed social and spiritual conditions, for 
which available organization and machinery are inadequate, bring into 
existence these religious orders, congregations, etc. Indeed, their origin 
is definitely and essentially a positive movement, not in conflict with, nor 
a protest against, dogma, rites, or authority, even though in the beginning 
the movement may be regarded with some suspicion. 

The treatment of social differentiation, prefaced by an excursion into 
the nature of status, considers occupation, rank, status, the religion of 
the warrior, the merchant, and the peasant. While the author tends to 
agree that the feeling of class solidarity has superficially, at least, replaced 
that of religious solidarity, he does make exception for the Catholic Church 
“which is neither a rich nor a poor man’s church.” Three typologies are 
then elaborated in the examination of the relation of religion to the State: 
identity of State and cultus; the new faith; universal religions. 
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Drawing heavily from, and acknowledging dependence upon, Weber, 
Wach next proceeds to analyse the sociology of religious charisma. 
Personal and official charisma are the foci. Personal charisma, strongest 
during the “pneumatic” era, gives way to official charisma after the dis- 
appearance of the former and in response to necessity. This statement of 
the author does not square with the historical fact that in the beginning 
of Christianity official charisma coexisted at all times with personal charisma. 
Founders, reformers, seers, magicians (Wach does not identify religion with 
magic), diviners, saints, priests, and the religious enjoy, each in his own 
peculiar way, the attribute of religious authority. The sociological group 
corresponding to religious authority is called the “‘audience”—a term which 
hardly expresses even the casual Catholic congregation attending Holy 
Mass. 

The conclusion of the book is a restrained summary of the contents. 
Throughout the work the author fights shy of value judgments. But 
value judgments are implicit in many of the assumptions. To mention 
a few: the implication that the hierarchy of the Church is not a part of 
Christ’s plan; the identification of the clergy and the laity in the primitive 
Christian Church; the sweeping statement: “As is well known, none of 
the great founders intended to ‘found a religion’”’; the concept of the “‘call’’; 
the insistence on individualism in religion and on experience as the basis 
of religion. These bespeak a modernistic and rationalistic frame of reference. 

Since, however, no other complete sociology of religion has been made 
in the English language, Mr. Wach deserves credit for his efforts, especially 
for the wealth of historical, anthropological, and sociological data he has 
collected. An extensive bibliography of primary and secondary sources, 
frequently annotated, evidences his familiarity with the literature in this 
and allied fields. There are very limited references to works other than 
English, German, and American. One notes a dearth of Catholic references, 
mostly because they are nonexistent or are distinctly theological and philo- 
sophical. 

The author calls the book an outline. It is, but clarity is sacrificed in 
the interest of brevity. Moreover, theologians, particularly Catholic, 
will be disappointed in the assimilation of the Church to any other type 
of religious body. The intrinsic, supernatural character of the Church, 
ie., as the Mystical Body, which makes it essentially different from any 
superficially similar organization, has sociological value, but Wach’s treat- 
ment, by definition, must prescind from such considerations. 


Carroll House Van F. Curistopu, S.J. 
Washington, D.C. 
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Tue AsceTicaL Lire. By Pascal P. Parente. St Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. 1944. Pp. viii + 271. $2.50. 

Father Parente, Professor at Catholic University, presents to the English- 
reading public in this book the substance of his Latin lectures on ascetical 
theology. The result is a stimulating introduction to the spiritual life. The 
author distributes his material into three parts. Part One gives definitions 
and discusses the perfection of Christian life from various angles; Part 
Two studies the purgative, illuminative and unitive ways and connected 
matters; in Part Three some of the more important problems, e.g., the 
obligation of tending to perfection, are examined at greater length. 

The Ascetical Life is an erudite book. It draws on the Holy Scriptures, 
the Fathers and spiritual writers. For theological doctrine, St. Thomas 
Aquinas is quoted most frequently but other theologians are by no means 
neglected. Not content with these, Father Parente culls good ascetical 
teaching from the writings of pagans and heretics. Plato and Epictetus, 
Tertullian, Pelagius, and Benjamin Franklin are each called upon to confirm 
some practice of Christian perfection. Although erudite, this attractively 
printed volume is not at all of the dry-as-dust variety. Obviously its author 
has a first-hand experience, as well as book knowledge, of asceticism. The 
style is practical and pungent and his pages abound in ascetical wisdom. 

Not averse to taking sides, Father Parente not infrequently finds himself 
at odds with distinguished authorities. On the moot question of the dis- 
tinction between asceticism and mysticism he agrees neither with Poulain 
nor with Garrigou-Lagrange, whose theories he regards as extreme. Father 
Parente has his own explanation, which resembles that of Benedict XIV. 
In general, however, we may say that the author inclines more to the descrip- 
tive than to the speculative method. An eclectic in the good sense of the 
word, Father Parente sees no reason “why the good Lord must distribute 
His graces according to fixed rules.” Facts should not be trimmed to 
fit preconceived theories. 

Optimistic in its view of human nature, The Ascetical Life sets itself 
against those who call “everything sinful that is not perfect.” A recent 
Catholic writer who maintains that we must die to the natural as well as 
to the sinful is gently called to order (p. 94). Also rejected as a quack is 
the spiritual physician who would cure all diseases of the soul with the same 
medicine. Neither will Father Parente admit that consolations given by 
God are mere “sweets” for spiritual infants. Concisely but incisively 
he exposes in turn Protestant anti-asceticism as well as the quietism inherent 
in the latter view. Practical hints are not wanting, e.g., practical resolutions, 
not vague intentions of being good, are required if meditation is to be 
profitable. 
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Some of the best pages in the book are those consecrated to prayer. 
Here especially the reader feels that he is listening to a practical master 
of the subject. Crisp descriptions lay bare the absurdities in some recent 
attacks on the traditional forms of prayer. Father Parente is for meditation 
for those in the purgative way; not meditation without prayer, which would 
be mere study, but meditation leading to prayer. The paragraphs on 
affective prayer are also very useful. Only in describing contemplation 
is the author somewhat less felicitous. But in this he is far from being 
alone. 

As always in this field, there are points which raise questions. Father 
Parente asserts categorically (p. 105) that the greatest saints had the greatest 
temptations. Taken literally, that would mean that no one was tempted 
more than the Blessed Virgin despite the fact that she had no concupiscence. 
Even apart from our Lady it is hard to see how the lives of the saints can 
be said to bear out such a sweeping statement. Later on (p. 131) the author 
modifies somewhat this extreme position but even here the proof he gives 
from Matthew 12:43-45 is far from convincing. Indeed, the saints appear 
to have had less temptations than others, although there are exceptions like 
St. Jane Frances de Chantal. Perhaps Father Parente means that the 
greatest saints sometimes had the greatest trials. 

In his doctrine on the states of perfection in the Church, the author departs 
not a little from the teaching of St. Thomas, which is commonly regarded 
as authoritative. Instead of two states of perfection, the episcopal and the 
religious, Father Parente holds for three. For him a priest is also in a 
state of perfection, status perfectionis exercendae. The arguments advanced 
for this doctrine are sketchily developed and inconclusive. A status 
perfectionis exercendae would seem to be an advance over the status per- 
fectionis acquisitae. No one can exercise what he does not have. And 
if this were true, then in Father Parente’s system priests would not be 
“much lower than bishops” in state but higher or at least equal. The 
English term “perfection of ministry or service” (p. 219) is somewhat more 
acceptable, but surely Father Parente would be the last to maintain that 
the episcopal state does not involve the “perfection of ministry or service.” 
While the dignity of the Catholic priesthood cannot be too greatly extolled, 
confusion rather than clarity results from trying to vindicate for it the 
quality of a state of perfection. The good priest is not in a state of per- 
fection, technically speaking, but if he, in imitation of the bishop, devotes 
himself perseveringly and with ardent charity to the care of souls, he ap- 
proaches the perfection peculiar to bishops. Whether he is eventually 
raised to the episcopal dignity or not, he will not lose the reward of his 
perfect acts. Just so laypeople who are unable to become religious have 
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nevertheless in the religious life a norm of perfection, and the nearer they 
approach the spirit of the counsels, the more perfect they will be. A 
priest who models his life on that of the bishop participates in the episcopal 
state of perfection. The bishop, indeed, is one who has definitively con- 
secrated his person to the service of God for the service of those whom he 
must sanctify. Who will deny that many priests do this with an equal 
fervor? Are they therefore equal to their bishops in state of life? St. 
Thomas and the theologians have decided this technical question negatively. 
In recent times there has been a tendency to question this classification. 
That the position of St. Thomas has been weakened seems very doubtful. 

Despite these controvertible positions, Father Parente’s book is to be 
highly commended. Necessarily incomplete, e.g., on the counsels of per- 
fection, it has a message, and the message is delivered with vigor and 
competence. Select bibliographies and a good index add to the value of 
the volume. 


Woodstock College E. A. Ryan, S.J. 


“WitH THE HELP oF Tuy Grace.” By John V. Matthews, S.J., S.T.D., 
Mag. Agg. (Pont. Greg. Univ.). Westminster, Md.: Newman Book Shop, 
1944. Pp. 114. $1.50. 

During recent years our presses have turned out for the general reader 
a number of excellent little works popularizing the vital, yet often neglected, 
dogmas of our holy faith. The present work is a very valuable addition 
to that collection. For in this attractive, well-designed book of 114 pages, 
carrying the double recommendation of authorship by a professor of dog- 
matic theology and a Forword by one well experienced in teaching theology 
to the layman, we find presented a clear, simple, and easily understandable 
exposition of the Catholic doctrine of actual grace. This was the author’s 
avowed purpose, stated in his Introduction, and he has succeeded very well 
in carrying it out. 

The work is divided into twenty-two chapters, written in the catechetical 
style of question and answer, and each followed by what the writer calls 
a “Practice,” wherein he comments on and applies the doctrine contained 
in the chapter. To mention some of the contents, there are chapters on 
the meaning of grace; whence we learn about it; whence it comes; what 
actual grace is; why it is so called; the distinction between external and 
internal graces; what internal grace is; its necessity for all; its sufficiency; 
and its universal distribution—all done in the same concise and very readable 
style, supplemented and explained with examples from Scripture and from 
everyday life. You will not find the theological speculations of the formal 
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treatises; they are outside the scope of such a popular work. But every 
feature of actual grace consonant with the author’s expressed purpose is 
taken up and treated with his characteristic simplicity and clarity and with 
rather surprising completeness. The general result should be that the 
reader will have a firm practical grasp of just what actual grace is, and how 
it permeates the life of human beings from the very dawn of their rational 
activity to their passing to the world beyond. 

Special merit attaches to the treatment of the concrete character of actual 
grace as a direct illumination of the intellect and a direct inspiration of the 
will: here the author has been painstaking in his care to bring home con- 
vincingly and in a practical way that grace is a holy thought and a holy 
desire, immediately worked by God in accordance with man’s rational 
nature and adapted to the particular need of the recipient according to 
his varied temperament, temptations, and other determining factors. 
Likewise we may single out the clear-cut description and distinction of man’s 
physical and moral impotence in regard to virtuous action, and the need 
of grace as an elevating and healing agent for these two human incapacities. 
At times, however, the impression might be created that it is a certain 
conclusion that actual grace, precisely in its elevating role, is absolutely 
necessary for each salutary act of the soul already possessed of sanctifying 
grace and the infused virtues; this is but a theological opinion, not adhered 
to by a number of theologians. Again, strict accuracy of terminology seems 
rather to forbid speaking of “misusing” and ‘“‘abusing”’ grace. Something 
is misused or abused when employed for a wrong end; the sinner does not 
misuse grace, whose only purpose is the good act; he simply does not use it. 

The book lends itself very readily to the use of study clubs, who should 
find the catechetical pattern and the handy index well suited to their purposes. 
It should fulfill the needs of teachers of religion seeking to amplify their 
classroom lectures. Priests, too, can seek guidance here for their doctrinal 
instructions and sermons. The words of the writer of the Foreword are 
true: “This book should prove of definite value to all who are seriously 
trying to lead a holy life: priests, sisters, lay-people.’””’ May the author’s 
hope, expressed in his Introduction, “that God will use this book to bring 
many more souls to a fuller knowledge and appreciation of His wondrous 
gift, Actual Grace,” be realized a hundredfold. 


Woodstock College Tuomas A. Bropny, S.J. 


Tue PuiLosopuy oF SAINT THOMAS AQuINAS. By Hans Meyer. Trans- 
lated from the German by the Reverend Frederic Eckhoff. St. Louis, Mo: 
B. Herder Book Co. 1944. Pp. viii + 581. $5.00. 
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Various works, some of high excellence, have been published, whose 
purpose has been to present a composite view of St. Thomas’ doctrine. 
The present volume is a welcome accession to this literature. It contains 
a systematic expression, enriched by historical erudition, of the Angelic 
Doctor’s philosophical teaching, together with a critical examination of 
many points. 

In the first part of this book the author considers St. Thomas in relation 
to the thirteenth century. He shows the influence exercised upon the 
latter’s thought by Aristotle and the Arabian and Jewish philosophers, as 
well as by Platonism, the Fathers, and the early Scholastics. He describes 
St. Thomas’ contribution to philosophy. Finally, he gives an appreci- 
ation of St. Thomas the man. In the second part we find the teaching of 
the Angelic Doctor on matter and form, essence and existence, the universals, 
substance and accidents, being and its attributes; on the hierarchy of the 
forms of being, from the elements of the corporeal substances to God; 
on the origin and corruption of things; and lastly, on the order in the universe, 
under which heading are considered, among other topics, sense perception, 
intellectual knowledge, morality, the virtues, man’s social nature and society, 
Church and State, law according to its various divisions, and the order 
of salvation. 

The presentation of subject matter is clear and simple, and the trans- 
lation good. If a lack of depth is observed in places, this is doubtless owing 
to the vastness of matter claiming treatment in a single volume. The 
value of the treatise would have been increased if the same care in giving 
references to the text of St. Thomas as is found in most parts had been ob- 
served throughout. The section on the analogy of being, for example, 
contains no such reference; that on relations has but one. 

Even in a volume of so wide a scope one would like to find a more adequate 
presentation of St. Thomas’ doctrine on act and potency. It is only 
through a thorough understanding of this important part of the Angelic 
Doctor’s teaching that we can form a proper estimate of his position with 
regard to matter and form, the principle of individuation, and essence and 
existence, to say nothing of innumerable other questions. 

In his criticism of St. Thomas’ teaching concerning matter and form, 
Dr. Meyer affirms that ‘“‘in the realm of reality the concept of matter is 
an impossible middle between being and non-being” (70). Matter and 
form are said to be “an illegitimate conclusion by analogy from the art 
of nature... the result of an exaggerated belief in the parallelism between 
thought and being” (Joc. cit.). Not only are these statements made gratu- 
itously, but sight is lost of the fact that an impossibility is involved not in 
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a “middle between being and non-being,” but in a “middle” between a 
principle of being and non-being. St. Thomas holds a “pure potency” 
which “is,” and nevertheless is not its act. He maintains the possibility 
of the yu) vy which is, however, the dy mws. The author is guilty of a similar 
gratuity of statement when he confronts the doctrine of hylemorphism with 
the electro-dynamic theory of matter. 

We are told that St. Thomas “wavered”’ in his solution of the problem 
of individuation; that according to him the “indefinite dimensions” are 
present in prime matter before the reception of the form; that St. Thomas 
and the Thomists offer no solution to the question, whence these dimen- 
sions come; and we are reminded that quantity can be the basis only of 
accidental differences. 

Though some Thomists would admit, as does Roland-Gosselin, that 
St. Thomas changed his opinion with regard to the question whether the 
actual or only the potential presence of quantity is required in order that 
matter be made signate, it must be acknowledged that he constantly main- 
tained, in accordance with his principle of the limitation of act by potency, 
that matter is the intrinsic cause of the individuation of bodies, and that 
its designation by quantity, whether actually or potentially present, is 
only the condition. In neither of these two cases are the “indefinite di- 
mensions” held to be actually present in the prime matter before the reception 
of the form. An explanation of how matter, inasmuch as it has an exigency 
for quantity, is said to be the principle of individuation, is offered by Cajetan 
in his commentary on the De Ente et Essentia, cap. 2 (ed. Laurent, nn. 
33-39). How, on the other hand, the “‘indefinite dimensions” are accounted 
for in the opinion that matter existing under actual quantity is the principle 
of individuation, in explained by St. Thomas in I, q. 76, a. 6, ad 2m, and 
by Francis Sylvester de Sylvestris in his commentary on Contra Gentes, I, 21. 
According to this explanation, these dimensions result from the corporeal 
nature of the body. Nor can it be objected that thus the material and 
formal causality revolve in a circle, the form determining the matter to 
the perfection of a body and the corporeal nature giving rise to the “indefinite 
dimensions” which are required that the matter may limit the form, if 
it be remembered that each of these kinds of causality is prior in its own 
order, by a priority of nature, to the other. 

Though maintaining emphatically that St. Thomas taught the real distinc- 
tion between essence and existence in created things, Dr. Meyer takes 
issue with him on this point, pronouncing this distinction to be contradictory, 
without, however, delaying to disclose the contradiction, and denying the 
Thomistic claim that it is necessary for upholding the distinction between the 
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infinite and finite being. With regard to this denial it will suffice to note that 
if existence were really identical with essence in an existing finite being, it 
would belong to the absolute essence of that being, and thus, in accordance 
with the principle taught by St. Thomas in the fourth chapter of De Ente 
et Essentia, it would be included in the essence of the finite being in concept 
and reality. Obviously such a being would be contradictory. 

Despite the shortcomings we have indicated, the author of this work 
has given an excellent synthesis of St. Thomas’ thought in matters philo- 
sophical. He has furthermore conveyed to us the fruit of much historical 
study which is an immense help towards understanding the position taken 
by the Angelic Doctor with regard to many questions. The treatise should 
prove valuable to beginners as an introduction to the study of St. Thomas, 
and to experienced students as a useful book of reference. 


Woodstock College EDWARD J. HANRAHAN, S.J. 


THe Man Nearest To Curist. By F. L. Filas, S.J. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1944. Pp. xix + 217. $2.50. 

This book is described in its subtitle as a study of the “nature and his- 
toric development of the devotion to St. Joseph.” The author divides 
his book into three major parts: the life of St. Joseph, the history of the 
devotion to St. Joseph before 1550, and the history of the devotion from 
1550 to modern times. An epilogue deals with recent petitions to increase 
the liturgical expression of the devotion. A useful appendix lists in chron- 
ological order the documents of the Holy See relative to the devotion issued 
since 1479, and a bibliographical note lists those works which the author 
employed in the composition of the book. The index is satisfactory, if 
not ideally complete. 

The book is popular in character and does not pretend to be a scientific 
theological treatise. Hence references have wisely been relegated to the 
rear of the book. The scholarship of the author is, however, carefully 
accurate and his documentation adequate, with the exception of a very 
few passages where the citation of authorities would add weight to his 
utterances. Theologians who have not consulted or who have no access 
to the technical works listed in the bibliographical note will find the book 
useful and informative. 

The first part, which treats of the life of St. Joseph, is of special merit. 
The author has not attempted to write a life of the saint, but has assembled 
all the data from the canonical Gospels, in the discussion of which he follows 
reliable commentators. The treatment of the fables contained in the 
apocryphal gospels is very good, and we may hope that it will help to end 
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a situation in which, in the words of the author, “it is regrettable that 
fables from so inferior and shiftless a production . . . occasionally find their 
way into the minds of the young even at the present day.” If the book 
does no more than eliminate from religious instruction and preaching some 
of the fancies which are proposed in the name of tradition, it will have merited 
well of the Church. 

The historical treatment of the devotion is a remarkably lively pres- 
entation of a subject which lends itself to dullness. The author has 
assembled most of the pertinent texts of the Fathers and of later ecclesias- 
tical writers, and has collected in a single chapter the modern papal docu- 
ments since Pius IX, several of which have never before appeared in English 
translation or are practically inaccessible to the average Catholic layman. 

The epilogue, which treats of current efforts to increase the liturgical 
cultus of St. Joseph, is to be commended for its freedom from devotional 
excess. In fact, the restrained tone of the whole book is one of its most 
attractive features. In treating of the theological foundation of the de- 
votion and of its external manifestations the author has followed well- 
established lines, to the exclusion of all novelty. 

This reviewer has no hesitation in recommending the book both for 
the faithful in general and for theological students. It renders available 
to the English-speaking Catholic public a great deal of information hitherto 
found only in rare technical works, and does so in a pleasing style. While 
not a devotional work, it should be of great assistance in placing devotion 
to St. Joseph on the solid ground of history and dogma. This is no small 
service. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKenzr, S.J. 


Tue Gop or Love. By J. K. Heydon. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1944. Pp. 200. $2.25. 

This essay in practical apologetics is a praiseworthy attempt, but the 
result is of uneven value. The author’s purpose is to guide the sincere 
nonbeliever through the necessary psychological and intellectual steps 
leading to the acceptance of the Catholic Church as the custodian of divine 
revelation. 

The book opens with a sympathetic analysis of the present-day non- 
believer’s mental confusion as regards the meaning of life. This is perhaps 
the best part of the work. In it the author draws a striking analogy between 
Pilate, “in despair of knowing the truth, in doubt of there being any ab- 
solute truth” (p. 2), and the typical modern agnostic, whose mind, dazed 
by the welter of conflicting doctrines current today, “‘is to be compared with 
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a slate over full of scribbling, so that truth and error alike are obliterated” 
(p. 7). The understanding and sympathy shown here might well be 
imitated by all Catholic apologists. 

The first step on the road to faith consists in verifying the mind’s ability 
to attain objective certitude. The next establishes the existence of God 
from reason. At this point, the author interjects two interesting, though 
not entirely convincing developments, the purpose of which is to dispose 
the reader to admit the need and the probability of some divine revelation. 
Here are examined first, the failure of philosophy, especially Greek phi- 
losophy—the type of unaided reason—to satisfy the spiritual needs of 
mankind; and secondly, the mysterious withering and corruption of all 
the great civilizations soon after reaching their peak. The conclusion is 
that there must be some radical disorder at work among mankind, vitiating 
all man’s attempts to attain ultimate truth and happiness by his own un- 
aided efforts. Thus the reader is brought to the humble expectancy of 
some word from God Himself that will solve the riddle and show men the 
true road to happiness. Next, the evidence for the fact of revelation and 
the justice of the Catholic Church’s claims to be the divinely appointed 
custodian of that revelation are very summarily sketched. 

The plan of the book is sound enough. Moreover, the author, an Aus- 
tralian who has given up a successful business career to study philosophy 
and theology, must be credited with a sensitive appreciation of the problems 
and ways of thought of the modern agnostic, together with a remarkably 
extensive knowledge of Catholic philosophy, apologetics, and theology. 

Despite these good points, it must be admitted that the work as a whole 
does not satisfactorily attain its objective. This is due to several serious 
defects. First of all, the important chapter on the existence of God, 
supposedly addressed to readers with no background of Scholastic philos- 
ophy, plunges abruptly into demonstrations involving the composition 
of potency and act, the real distinction between essence and existence, 
and other highly abstract metaphysical principles. It is likely to leave the 
already confused agnostic in a state of even greater bewilderment, confirmed 
in his conviction that truth is beyond his ken. 

A second and more serious defect is the author’s failure to adhere strictly 
to the sequence of his argumentation. It is not a little confusing to find 
the Old Testament and even the words of Christ appealed to apparently 
as authorities long before any evidence for their value as testimony has 
been advanced. Thus the reader frequently finds himself perplexed as 
to just what points in the argumentation are already certain and what 
remain to be established. Finally, the attempt to compress the elaborate 
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plan of the author into 200 pages results in a very cursory and unsatisfactory 
treatment of the two last and evidently crucial steps, namely, the evidence 
for the fact of a divine revelation given through Christ and the claims of 
the Catholic Church to be the sole guardian of this revelation. 

To sum up, the book contains numerous valuable passages of sound and 
persuasive reasoning and many astute analyses of the lacunae and non 
sequitur’s in modern agnostic thought. But as a convincing demonstration 
to the unbeliever of the credibility of the Catholic faith, it can hardly be 
called adequate. 


Woodstock College Wii1am N. CLARKE, S.J. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE ENLIGHTENMENT ON THE CATHOLIC THEORY OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN FRANCE, 1750-1850. Harvard Studies in Edu- 
cation, Vol. XXIX. By Clarence Edward Elwell. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1944. Pp. x + 335. $3.50. 


The Catholic Church stands as a bulwark of permanent, unchanging 
truth against the inroad of ephemeral innovations that are constantly being 
hatched in a world that craves the novel. But this is not to say that the 
Church is unaffected by the frequent changes that take place in man’s 
ways and man’s thought. The Church is divine, to be sure, but it is built 
on a human substructure—or human, if you will, built on a divine founda- 
tion, depending on the point of view—and the human element makes it 
ever susceptible to the influences of changing ideas and changing mores. 
Thus, while the deposit of divine truth remains intact and the fundamental 
principles of Christian conduct persist unmodified, there will always be 
variations in the relative emphasis that is placed on one or other orbit 
in the constellation of truth, as well as multiple vagaries in the adherence 
of practice to principle. To study the particular vagaries and variations in 
religious educational theory caused by the trend of thought called the 
“Enlightenment” during the second half of the eighteenth and the first 
half of the nineteenth century in France—such is the avowed purpose of the 
present volume, written by Father Elwell originally as a doctoral disserta- 
tion. 

There is perhaps no period in the annals of France more important for 
the history of religious education than that chosen by the author. That 
period witnessed the birth or introduction in France of a number of new 
ideas which challenged and not infrequently contradicted the traditional 
ones and caused such turmoil in the realm of philosophy of education as to 
lead to a re-examination of almost every important principle upon which 
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education was founded. It was an age in which the most fundamental 
questions were asked with regard to the mutual relationship of religion and 
education. Among these—as the author summarizes—were the following: 
Shall the traditional method of authority in religious education give way to 
the method of reason? Shall the essence of religion be conceived to consist 
primarily in morality? Shall supernatural religion with its suprarational 
mysteries be replaced with a purely natural religion, and, if so, shall that 
natural religion be based on reason or on sentiment and individual religious 
experience? Shall religious education be postponed until after adolescence 
or even until adult age, and shall it be predicated on the principle that man 
is fundamentally good? Shall the State assist the Church in her program of 
religious education, and shall that education be carried on in the schools or 
not; and if in the schools, shall religion be looked upon as superior to, on a 
par with, or inferior to the other subjects of the curriculum, and shall the 
teachers be members of religious congregations or of the laity? And if 
religion is not to be cared for in the schools, shall the State assume the duty 
of caring for moral education? Shall the State or the Church control public 
education, and shall the civic, the economic, and the social aims of educa- 
tion or the religious and the moral aims prevail? 

But apart from its specific interest as a national development, the situa- 
tion in France at this period has a much broader significance. From France 
it was that the German Enlightenment drew its inspiration and basic 
principles, and—much more to the point for the American reader—it was the 
example of the French handling of the problem of religious education, in 
part at least, that brought about the movement which advocated the elimi- 
nation of religion from the American public schools. In fact, it may be said, 
the influence of the French Enlightenment was so far-reaching that scarcely 
a nation of the Western world would seem to have escaped its influence. 
For this reason, a study of the period in French educational history is of 
the utmost importance for a thorough and balanced understanding of the 
whole modern situation in the field of religious education, not to mention 
that of education in general. 

The author breaks down the notion of educational theory into three 
components—general principles, content, and method—and devotes by far 
the larger portion of his treatment (two-thirds of the book) to the first; 
the second and third he bonds together to form the second (and only other) 
division of the volume. There is an introduction stating the problem and 
presenting an historical setting; an ample and carefully prepared bibliog- 
raphy, including a long list of diocesan Catéchismes; and a general index. 
The text is ably and copiously documented by quotation and footnote refer- 
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ence. The whole is safeguarded for the general reader by an imprimatur 
of the Archbishop-Bishop of Cleveland. 

The various trends of thought represented in the French Enlightenment 
have been treated by the author under three main heads: rationalism, 
naturalism, and nationalism; and how each of these affected Catholic educa- 
tional theory is shown in turn. His conclusions with regard to rationalism 
are that, although faith did not cede its place to reason as the basic prin- 
ciple of religion, reason nevertheless came to occupy a more important posi- 
tion in religious instruction; the method of authority was retained but an 
effort was made to show that the very submission to the authority of the 
Church was reasonable; purely natural religion, while never accepted as 
sufficient, was looked on with more favor. But elementary religious in- 
struction, the author points out, would not seem to have felt this accent 
on reason until well into the nineteenth century, whereas the secondary 
schools had already introduced it before the Revolution. 

In the matter of naturalism, the author discusses Rousseau’s theories of 
the natural goodness of man, the primacy of sentiment in religion, and the 
advisability of deferring religious education. Here, it would seem, more 
immediate effects were produced and wider adoption followed than in the 
case of the ideas of rationalism, although, like these latter, they also were 
rejected by the Catholic theorists. The introduction of sentiment was the 
most important contribution of naturalism and its effect on religious educa- 
tion was far-reaching and immediate, though not so long lasting as that of 
reason. And while the French Catholic writers rejected the theory of the 
fundamental goodness of man, they began at the same time to emphasize 
more than formerly the correlative doctrine that man is not totally corrupt 
but has undoubted tendencies to good. Finally, the repeated insistence on 
the necessity of religion and of religious instruction found in the literature, 
as well as the publication of so many cathechisms and other books of in- 
struction, indicates without more ado the reaction of the Church to the 
suggestion of deferred religious instruction. 

The greatest changes, however, were found in the organization and ad- 
ministration of religious education through the influence of the prevailing 
nationalism, for these changes marked the passage of religious education in 
France from the system and methods of the Middle Ages and early modern 
times to the modern system in which secular education only is given in the 
publicly supported schools, and religious education is relegated to private 
and religious auspices. As regards theory, however, the French Catholic 
position, while conceding that the State had a right to supervise education, 
asserted the claim that the Church’s authority to supervise religious educa- 
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tion included the right to supervise all education, especially in the choice of 
teachers, the control of whose knowledge, religion, faith, and virtue was 
looked upon as necessary to effective religious education. The Church 
never conceded the sharp dichotomy between morality and religion which 
the State gradually came to insist upon, with jurisdiction in the former 
arrogated to itself. 


Fordham University Epwarp J. BAxtTER, S.J. 
School of Education 


SyMBOLS oF Curist. By Damasus Winzen, 0.S.B. Vol. I: The Old Test- 
ament. Keyport, N. J.: St. Paul’s Priory, 1944. Pp. 26. $1.00. 

The scholarship of the Maria Laach monks, now in part transplanted 
to Keyport, N. J., will, we trust, make many and valuable contributions 
to the Church’s intellectual life in our midst. Dom Damasus Winzen 
in this elegant and tiny booklet offers a scriptural study that is ‘of purest 
ray serene.’ His opening sentences graphically illustrate his style and his 
theme: “The word ‘symbol’ is derived from the Greek ‘symballein’ which 
means ‘to piece together.’ It was a widespread custom in the antiquity 
that the host broke a potsherd or a ring and gave one half to his guest, 
retaining the other half. When the guest came back, the one half of the 
potsherd fitting into the other proved him to be a guest with the right of 
hospitality. The ‘symbol’ made him at home.” Ten basic symbols; 
the Cross, the Tree of Life, the Holy Mountain, the Burning Bush, the 
Brazen Serpent, the Star of Jacob, the Rod of Jesse, the Key of David, 
the Corner Stone, and the Sun of Justice, are in turn artistically pictured, 
confronted with the broken halves of Old and New Testament quotations, 
and further illustrated with brief, page-long commentaries. We shall 
await further volumes with pleasurable expectation. 


St. Mary’s College GERALD ELLarpD, S.J. 


A Wor.p To Reconstruct. Pius XII on Peace and Reconstruction. 
By Guido Gonella. Translated by T. Lincoln Bouscaren, S.J. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co., 1944. Pp. xxvii + 335. $3.50. 

American Catholics and non-Catholics should welcome this latest work 
sponsored by the Bishops’ Committee on the Pope’s Peace Points. For 
it reveals the basic principles and historical facts that formed the back- 
ground of the Christmas Allocutions of Pius XII. It manifests the spiritual 
foundations and the concrete awareness to modern conditions that character- 
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ize the proposals of the Papacy. Catholics and non-Catholics alike should 
be aware of the true nature and basis of the Pope’s plans. 

Dr. Gonella’s articles, ““Presuppositi di un Ordine Internazionale,” first 
appeared in L’Osservatore Romano in 1942, and were republished in book 
form by the Vatican Press. In the words of Archbishop Cicognani in his 
preface to the translation, “this book is characterized by a careful study 
of facts and by a profound and faithful analysis of every expression of the 
Supreme Teacher.” It is hoped that the second volume documenting this 
commentary will soon be in transiation. 


B. A. M. 
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Houmitity oF Heart. By C. M. de Bergamo. Westminster, Md.: 
The Newman Bookshop, 1944. Pp. xxiv + 211. $2.50. 

Translated from the Italian by Herbert Cardinal Vaughan, this classic 
of the spiritual life was the vade mecum of the holy English Cardinal. 
Suitable for meditation as well as for spiritual reading, this volume is one 
of the finest written on the all-important virtue of humility. Priests, 
religious, and laypeople will find in its clarity and practicality a spiritual 
treasure. 


ABRIDGMENT OF THE INTERIOR SPIRIT OF THE RELIGIOUS OF THE VISITA- 
TION OF Hoty Mary. Explained by St. Francis de Sales. Westminster, 
Md.: The Newman Bookshop, 1944. Pp. 146. $1.25. 

This new edition will be welcomed by the numerous friends of The Re- 
ligious of the Visitation. The spirit of the order, crystallized in the lives 
of St. Jane Frances de Chantal and St. Margaret Mary, is put forth in all 
its simplicity and grandeur, that all may share its “wisdom, discretion 
and sweetness.” 


R. R. G. 


Tuomas Aquinas. By M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., M.A. (Oxon.) Westminster, 
Md.: The Newman Bookshop, 1944. Pp. ix + 292. $3.50. 

Fr. D’Arcy’s well-known study of the philosophy of St. Thomas, first 
published in 1930, is here attractively reprinted as a service to the ever 
widening circle of disciples of the Angelic Doctor. Among the growing 
number of competent treatments on the subject in English, Fr. D’Arcy’s 
still retains a secure place, between the more popular approach of a Chester- 
ton, on the one hand, and the more detailed treatment of a Gilson on the 
other. It renders the valuable service of expounding briefly and synthet- 
ically the key principles and main structural lines from which develop the 
entire edifice of Thomistic philosophy. 


W. J. D. 
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